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PREFACE 


In  the  preface  of  Professor  George  W.  Greene’s  Plistory  of  Rhode 
Island  we  read:  “If,  with  the  philosopher,  history  reveals  the  laws  of  life, 
with  the  poet  she  recalls  the  past  and  stirs  human  sympathies  in  their  pro- 
foundest  depths.  . . . And,  first  and  foremost  of  all,  our  stimulants  to 
action  is  our  sympathy  with  our  fellow-man.” 

The  son  of  President  Day,  of  Yale  College,  writes:  "d  here  are  many 
important,  but  isolated  facts,  and  a hundred  little  episodes  and  anecdotes, 
of  thrilling  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  where  they  occurred, 
which  Histoiw,  in  her  stately  march,  cannot  step  aside  to  notice.  Short 
biographical  sketches  of  men  distinguished  in  their  own  community,  but 
not  much  known  beyond,  seldom  find  an  appropriate  place  in  a history  of 
the  ordinary  form;  and  yet  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  preserved.” 
“The  study  of  history  ought  to  begin  at  home;  yet  how  many  men  are 
there  in  this  State,  as  in  others,  who  are  far  more  familiar  with  the  history 
of  England,  or  with  the  career  of  Alexander,  Caesar,  or  Napoleon,  than 
with  the  events  that  have  occurred  upon  the  very  fields  which  they  them- 
selves are  tilling!  And  this  arises  from  the  lack  of  proper  l;ooks  and  docu- 
ments within  their  reach.” — Sherman  Day’s  Preface  to  Ilis  Historical  Col- 
lections of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Day  adds,  concerning  pictures,  presented  in  the  work  according 
to  the  prevalent  “laudable  taste”  of  the  age:  “Some  of  them  wall  preserve 
the  appearance  of  ancient  edifices  and  monuments,  now  rapidly  yiehling  to 
the  hand  of  time;  and  those  representing  towms,  \'illages,  and  modern  edi- 
fices will  not  only  convey  to  the  readers  of  the  ju'esent  day  some  idea  of 
those  objects,  but  enable  posterity,  if  the  book  shonld  ever  reach  them,  to 
contrast  our  age  with  theirs.” 

The  picture  of  the  old  market-house  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  streets 
where  Market  intersects  Front  Street,  as  a frontispiece,  well  illustrated  the 
author’s  words,  and  the  Inirning  of  St.  Dominic’s  Church,  Collegeville 
(Holmesburg),  tind  the  .destruction  of  the  toll-house  at  Ilolmeslnirg  l)ridge 
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over  the  Pennvpack  Creek,  shortly  after  my  own  volume  on  the  Bristol 
Pike  with  a view  of  the  buildings  appeared  evinces  the  usefulness  of  pic- 
torial local  history. 

The  advance  in  the  artistic  character  of  the  pictures  may  be  seen  at 
once  by  comparing  those  in  the  present  volume  with  any  old  work  of  this 
kind. 

Local  history  is  more  important  in  a neighborhood  than  the  history  of 
the  world  in  general.  The  ground  we  tread,  and  the  houses  we  look  upon 
teem  with  lessons  of  the  past  to  guide  the  present.  Americans  go  thou- 
sands of  miles  across  the  sea  to  admire  foreign  relics,  and  come  home  to 
destroy  their  own.  They  gloat  over  ancient  antiquity,  and  despise  or  over- 
look modern  antiquity,  which  is  the  real  antiquity. 

Savs  Lord  Bacon,  in  the  first  book  of  the  “Advancement  of  Learning:” 
“Those  times  are  ancient  when  the  world  is  ancient;  and  not  those  we  vul- 
garly account  ancient  by  computing  backwards;  so  that  the  present  time 
is  the  real  antiquity.”  Roger  Bacon  had  the  same  idea. 

American  history,  then,  is  ancient  history,  and  the  heirs  of  the  ages  are 
farther  away  from  the  Creation  than  the  Jews  or  the  Egyptians. 

The  writer  of  this  volume,  in  the  Gcrmantozvn  Telegraph,  under  the  edi- 
torship of  H.  W.  Raymond,  having  condensed  and  continued  Townsend 
W'ard’s  excellent  work  on  Germantown,  which  appeared  in  tire  Pennsylvania 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  pursued  his  own  labors  in  two  other  vol- 
umes on  the  York  Road,  Fox  Chase  and  Bustleton,  and  on  the  Bristol 
Pike.  Being  familiar  with  the  section  treated  of  in  the  present  work  by 
reason  of  the  long  residence  of  his  father’s  family  in  its  limits,  he  desired 
to  perpetuate  its  history. 

The  object  is  simply  to  give  specimens  of  rural  life  in  Pennsylvania. 

Houses  are  displayed,  but  the  house  is  the  shell  of  the  man,  like  his 
body,  and  so  the  reader  is  informed,  who  has  dwelt  or  who  now  dwells  in 
them,  though  the  architectural  changes  are  important,  and  the  views  give 
more  information  than  many  pages  of  description  of  each  dwelling  could 
alTord.  In  describing  living  men  the  author  believes  in  the  tremendous  dig- 
nity of  life  as  life,  whether  lived  in  a palace  or  farm-house,  and  thinks  the 
history  of  a vicious  king,  who  died  centuries  ago  in  a foreign  land;  or  a 
cruel  general,  among  those  Romans,  who,  as  the  Latin  historian,  Tacitus, 
says,  “made  a desolation  and  called  it  peace,”  is  of  less  importance  to  a coun- 
try lad  than  the  knowledge  of  how  his  wise  neighbor  has  succeeded  in  farm- 
ing, manufacturing,  or  railroading. 

The  public  prints  give  full  notices  of  the  lives  of  living  Presidents  and 
public  officials;  but  people  wish  to  know  more  about  their  own  friends;  and 
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men  hold  a standing  in  their  own  community  earned  by  many  toilsome  years 
of  labor,  which  demands  an  obituary  before  death  has  stilled  the  ear;  and 
calls  for  flowers  before  they  cover  the  lid  of  a coffln.  Children  advance 
by  commendation;  and  those  who  read  the  heart  of  grown-up  boys  under- 
stand that  a cheering  word  aids  men  who  often  droop  in  life’s  great  struggle. 

Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter,  of  New  York,  relateSd  how,  after  the  death  of 
the  genial  and  gifted  Rev.  Dr.  E.  A.  Washburne,  Rector  of  Calvary  Church, 
in  that  city,  the  clergy  met  in  the  rectory,  and  told  how  highly  they  re- 
garded him;  while  the  weeping  wife  cried  out,  ‘‘If  you  loved  Edward  so 
much,  why  did  you  not  tell  him  so  when  he  was  alive?” 

Eurthermore,  this  book  will  soon  be  history  in  its  common  sense,  as 
a book  of  the  dead;  for  a few  persons  named  in  it  have  died  during  its  prepa- 
ration; but  Christ,  who  took  human  nature  to  open  Heaven’s  door,  will 
introduce  His  faithful  ones  who  leave  the  earthly  paradise  of  this  rural  re- 
gion to  an  everlasting  spring  among  fadeless  flowers,  where  eternal  houses, 
not  made  by  earthly  hands,  abide  forever,  while  earthly  tenements  built 
with  cost  and  care  are  in  ruins. 

Various  volumes  have  been  consulted  in  preparing  these  simple 
sketches,  and  references  to  such  aid  is  given,  but  special  acknowledgment 
is  made  to  Dr.  George  Smith’s  excellent  History  of  Delaware  County;  Ash- 
mead’s  History  of  Delaware  County;  Glenn’s  toilsome  and  scholarly  work, 
‘‘Merion  in  the  Welsh  Tract,”  and  my  friend,  William  Bender  Wilson’s 
exact  and  faithful  sketches  of  railroad  men  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Men’s  Nezi's,  edited  by  him;  and  Colonel  Bean’s  History  of  Montgomery 
County;  the  ofircers  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn.sylvania  Library 
have  given  their  aid. 

Many  kind  letters  have  sped  this  work,  and  its  writer  has  personally 
visited  nearly  all  of  the  places  that  he  describes,  and  has  taken  at  other  times 
accounts  from  residents  at  first  hand.  Some  gentlemen  have  driven  him 
for  miles  around  the  region  of  their  homes,  guiding  his  pencil  as  he  took 
his  notes.  To  all  such  he  utters  heartfelt  thanks,  hoping  it  may  be  a pleas- 
ure to  them  to  see  the  result  of  their  labors. 

The  institutions  of  learning  and  the  churches  display  the  effect  of  high 
Christian  civilization. 

It  has  been  said  very  falsely  that  there  is  no  history  in  peaceful  times. 
Such  periods  form  the  true  history  when  religion  and  science  and  agricul- 
ture and  commerce  walk  hand  in  hand  in  human  development. 

The  sun  rises  on  a happy  and  contented  population,  and  sets  on  sheep- 
folds  and  cattle  and  villages  unharmed. 

In  war  the  church  bell  is  silent,  the  factory  closed,  the  school  abandoned. 
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the  towns  burning  and  the  cattle  slain,  while  trembling  people  are  forced 
into  the  strife,  or  half-starved  at  home,  or  wandering  from  their  loved 
abodes  w-ith  memories  of  death  and  carnage  which  has  broken  families,  and 
left  tears  for  smiles. 

In  closing  his  eleventh  book  the  writer  understands  in  a small  measure 
what  rvill  here  be  noted. 

The  following  is  Gibbon's  account  of  his  finishing  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  given  in  James  Cotter  Morison’s  Life  of  Gibbon, 
pp.  136,  137: 

“On  the  day,  or  rather  the  night  of  the  27th  of  June,  1787,’’  the  goal  was 
reached.  “Between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  I wrote  the  last  page  in 
a summer-house  in  my  garden  (at  Lausanne).  After  laying  down  my  pen 
I took  several  turns  in  a berceau,  or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  com- 
mands a prospect  of  the  country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains.  The  air 
was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected 
from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent.  I will  not  dissemble  the  first 
emotions  of  joy  on  the  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and  perhaps  the  establish- 
ment of  my  fame.  But  my  pride  was  soon  humbled,  and  a sober  melancholy 
was  spread  over  my  mind  by  the  idea  that  I had  taken  an  everlasting  leave 
of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  and  that  whatsoever  might  be  the 
future  fate  of  my  history,  the  life  of  the  historian  must  be  short  and  pre- 
carious.” 

This  volume  contains  many  notices  of  prominent  Philadelphians.  The 
Pennsylvania  historian,  Sydney  G.  Fisher,  in  an  article  entitled  “Pennsyl- 
vania and  Her  Public  Men,”  in  Lippincotfs  Magazine  (July,  A.  D.  1896), 
thus  writes:  “The  Abbe  Correa,  wdio  was  Portuguese  Minister  to  the  United 
States  and  a well-known  wit  in  Philadelphia  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  used  to  say  that  the  Pennsylvanians  reminded  him  of  the  little  boys 
in  the  streets.  When  they  sa\v  a comrade  getting  a ride  at  the  back  of  a 
wagon  they  ahvays  called  out  to  the  driver,  ‘Cut  behind.’  ” 

He  further  quotes  Horace  Binney  concerning  Philadelphia:  “She  does 
not  take,  and  she  never  has  taken  satisfaction  in  habitually  honoring  her 
distinguished  men  as  her  men,  as  men  of  her  own  family.” 

Rectory  of  the  Chiireh  of  St.  Luke,  the  Beloved  Physician , 

Bustleton,  Philadelphia,  March  23d,  iSgy. 
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“Fair  Pennsylvania!  than  thy  midland  vales, 

Lying  ’twixt  hills  of  green,  and  hound  afar 
By  billowy  mountains,  rolling  in  the  blue, 

No  lovelier  landscape  meets  the  traveller’s  eye. 

There  Labor  sows  and  reaps  his  sure  reward. 

And  Peace  and  Plenty  walk  amid  the  glow 
And  perfume  of  full  garners.” 

T.  Buchanan  Read’s  “New  Pastoral.” 

The  immediate  suburbs  of  a city  are  often  broken,  distorted,  and  patchy. 
A row  of  small  brick  houses  adjoins  some  open  lots,  which  are  nntilled,  and 
perhaps  a brick-yard  or  a factory  makes  up  the  scene.  But  in  leaving  Phil- 
adelphia on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  rolling  hills  and  winding  streams 
and  groves  soon  show  the  traveler  that  he  is  in  God’s  land  of  rural  glory. 

Cowper  wrote  in  the  first  book  of  “The  Task,”  entitled,  “The  Sofa”: 

“God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town.” 

He  here  translates  well  the  Latin  poet,  Varro:  “Divina  natura  dedit 
agros,  ars  liwnana  acdidcant  iirhcs.”  More  literally  it  runs,  “Divine  nature 
gave  fields,  human  art  Itnilt  cities.” 

This  book  treats  of  the  country,  though  also  of  citizen  dwellers  in  the 
country,  who  show  that  they  love  to  flee  from  crowded  and  noisy  streets 
to  open  fields. 

Dante,  in  “The  Vision,”  “Purgatory,”  Canto  XXVI,  describes  the 
“mountain-bred  rustic”  thus: 

“If  some  city’s  walls 

He  chance  to  enter,  round  him  stares  agape. 

Confounded  and  struck  dumb.” 

But,  if  the  countryman  betrays  wondering  curiosity  in  the  man-made 
buildings  of  the  town,  the  citizen  finds  more  amazement  in  green  fields  and 
fertile  meadows  and  magnificent  sunsets  and  grand  sunrisings. 
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Dante’s  preceptor,  Brunetto,  wrote  a poem,  in  which  he  describes  the 
habitation  of  Virtue  and  her  daughters: 

“Wide  and  far  the  champain  lay. 

None  in  all  the  earth  so  gay.’’ 

Into  such  a wide  country  we  now  enter. 

Indian  wigwams  have  disappeared,  but  Indian  names  remain.  The 
primitive  Welshmen,  who  followed  the  Indians,  have  departed,  but  their 
descendants  embalm  their  memory  in  many  a name,  and  he  who  reads 
Glenn’s  “Merion  in  the  Welsh  Tract”  can  re-people  the  country. 

In  leaving  Philadelphia  the  Schuylkill  Valley  Railway  parts  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Fifty-second  Street,  and  soon  Montgomery 
County,  which  bounds  Philadelphia,  is  reached.  We  are  reminded  at  once 
of  Welsh  settlers.  Montgomeryshire  is  a county  in  Wales  touching  Salop 
(an  English  county),  and  Radnor  and  Merioneth  Counties  in  Wales.  Rude, 
barren  mountains  abound,  and  Plinlimmon  erects  itself  there.  The 
Severn  Valley  and  the  Wye  River  in  that  county  are  familiar  names  in 
America. 

We  enter  Montgomery  County  in  the  township  of  Lower  Merion. 

The  name  Montgomery  was  applied  to  this  county  in  honor  of  the 
patriotic  general,  Richard  Montgomery,  who  fell  at  the  assaulting  of  Que- 
bec on  the  night  of  December  31st,  1775.  The  county  was  formed  by 
an  Act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature  September  loth,  1784,  102  years 
after  William  Penn’s  arrival.  It  was  cut  off  from  the  old  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  was  one  of  the  three  original  counties  of  Penn’s  province. 
Chronologically  it  became  the  fifteenth  county  of  the  State. — -Rev.  Dr. 
Matthias  Sheeleigh’s  “Sketch  of  Montgomery  County,”  Vol.  I of  sketches, 
published  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Montgomery  County,  p.  232. 

The  traveler  leaving  Philadelphia  by  the  Schuylkill  Valley  Railroad 
soon  reaches 

Bala. — My  friend,  and  everybody’s  friend,  the  late  Dr.  James  J. 
Levick,  in  “The  Early  History  of  Merion,”  Pa.  Mag.  of  Hist,  and  Biog.,  Vol. 
IV,  1880,  writes:  “Bala  and  its  vicinity,  from  whence  these  early  Friends 
came,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  in  North  Wales.  Believed  to 
have  been  a Roman  station,  it  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Pemblemere,  or 
Bala  Lake,  one  of  the  largest  sheets  of  water  in  Wales.  It  lies  in  the  bosom 
of  a fair  valley,  guarded  by  the  peaks  of  the  Berwyns,  the  Arenigs,  Aran, 
Benllyn,  and  their  subordinate  hills.  The  lake  is  a favorite  with  anglers, 
and  affords  trout  of  large  size,  perch,  pike,  and  a white  fish,  called  gwyniaid, 
found  in  Wales,  only  in  these  waters.  The  town  and  its  neighborhood 
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have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  Ijeanty  of  its  people.  Lord  Lyttleton 
says  he  saw  here  the  prettiest  girls  he  ever  beheld.” — Murray  s Hand-Book 
of  Wales,  1864. 

A pretty  village  has  arisen  at  the  Pennsylvania  Bala,  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  the  pul)lic-spirited  George  B.  Rol:>erts,  who  delighted  to  over- 
see improvements  in  building,  and  was  a benefactor  to  city  and  country. 

Just  beyond  the  village  is  Christ  Church  Hospital,  an  Episcopal  insti- 
tution, as  a Home  for  Aged  Women,  under  the  chaplaincy  of  Rev.  Gideon 
J.  Burton. 

St.  Asaph’s  Church,  Bala,  bears  a Welsh  name,  the  name  of  a Welsh 
bishophric.  A picture  of  the  cathedral,  with  its  massive  square  tower,  and 
its  large,  pointed  chancel  window,  may  be  seen  in  Rev.  C.  Arthur  Lane’s 
English  Church  History,  Vol.  I,  p.  27. 

In  passing  I note  that  the  Teutons,  not  understanding  the  Celts  who 
preceded  them,  called  those  who  spoke  it  “Welsh/  meaning  that  they  were 
not  intelligible,  (p.  30.) 

GEOR(iE  B.  Rober-TS. — In  “Makers  of  Philadelphia,”  edited  by  Charles 
Morris,  and  published  Ijy  L.  R.  Hamersly  & Co.,  a sketch  of  Mr.  Roberts 
appears,  which  we  will  summarize. 

This  useful  and  unassuming  man,  at  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, one  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the  world,  owed  his  post  under  God 
to  the  faithful  work  of  early  life,  having  been  a civil  engineer  and  railway 
manager.  He  was  born  in  A.  D.  1833,  at  Bala,  where  he  lately  died.  He 
studied  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  began  work  as  a 
rodman  in  the  Pennsylvania  mountains,  employed  l)y  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  When  only  nineteen  years  old  he  became  assistant  engineer 
on  the  Philadelphia  & Erie  Railroad,  and  was  afterward  chief  engineer  in 
the  construction  of  various  railways.  In  1862  he  was  made  assistant  to  Pres- 
ident J.  Edgar  Thomson,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and,  in  1869,  fourth 
Vice-President,  and  “almost  immediately  afterwards”  second-Vice-Presi- 
dent.  In  1874  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott  “succeeded  J.  Edgar  Thomson  in  the 
Presidency,  and  Mr.  Roberts  was  advanced  to  the  post  of  Eirst  Vice-Presi- 
dent.” An  immense  load  was  then  laid  on  willing  shoulders.  In  1880  Colonel 
Scott’s  death  was  followed  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Roberts  to  the  Presidency, 
and  he  has  since  annually  been  elected  to  that  high  office.  The  sharehold- 
ers felt  that  he  was  a public  servant,  and  working  for  the  good  of  all.  This 
useful  man  died  January  30th,  A.  D.  1897,  and  his  death  was  greatly  la- 
mented. Mr.  Roberts’s  ancestors  came  from  Bala,  in  Wales,  and  the  farm 
inherited  from  them  was  given  that  name  by  him. 

The  village  of  Bala,  to  which  the  name  is  widened,  is  “on  the  Schuvl- 
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kill  Branch  of  the  Penns3-lvania  Railroad,  on  the  northwestern  edge  of 
Fairmonnt  Park.” 

Bala  in  Wales  received  its  first  railway  train  on  the  very  day  that  its 
Pennsylvania  namesake  had  the  same  experience. 

The  ancient  farm-house  of  his  ancestors  was  lovingly  preserved  by  Mr. 
Rol)erts.  It  was  his  birthplace  and  his  home,  where  his  lilmary  and  his 
fields  gave  him  relief  from  the  weighty  cares  of  business.  He  w-as  a vestry- 
man in  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church,  in  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  and 
also  in  St.  Asaph’s  Church,  at  Bala.  The  descendants  of  John  Roberts, 
including  George  B.  Roberts,  placed  a window  to  his  memory  in  St.  Asaph’s 
Church  in  A.  D.  1895.  The  window  was  made  in  London  and  copied  from 
one  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Oxford,  England.  The  land  on  which  the 
church  stands  belonged  to  John  Roberts,  “the  first  settler.”  He  was  born 
in  1648,  and  died  in  1724.  The  window  represents  the  Wise  Men  giving  the 
Infant  Jesus  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  Angels  are  above  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  and  an  inscription,  from  Isaiah,  runs:  “The  Gentiles  shall  come 
to  Thy  light,  and  Kings  to  the  brightness  of  Thy  rising.”  The  Annuncia- 
tion, the  Visitation  of  St.  Elizabeth,  and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple 
are  also  delineated  in  the  window. 

Bishop  Whitaker  and  Rev.  Frederick  Burgess,  Rector,  officiated  at  the 
service  of  the  opening  of  the  window'  on  Sunday  afternoon,  December  8th, 
A.  D,  1895.  The  Bishop  preached  on  the  “Parable  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish 
Virgins,”  and  administered  confirmation.  The  Bryn  Mazvr  Home  News 
of  December  13th  gave  a more  extended  account  of  the  service. 

St.  Asaph  Avas  a seventh-century  bishop,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  to  wdiom  several  works  of  theology  are  attributed. 

Church  of  St.  Asaph,  Bala,  Lower  Meriox.  By  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Olmsted,  S.  T.  D.,  Rector. — In  February,  A.  D.  1888, a charter  of  incorpora- 
tion was  applied  for  liy  Messrs.  George  B.  Roberts,  I.ow'er  Merion;  John  S. 
Gerhard,  Overbrook;  David  Williams,  Bala:  Jacob  L.  Stadelman,  Bala; 
Joseph  R.  Rhoads,  Overbrook;  R.  Francis  Wood,  Merion;  Robert  Denison, 
Bala;  Theophilus  P.  Chandler,  Philadelphia,  and  Percival  Roberts,  Philadel- 
phia. On  May  8th, in  the  same  year, the  corner-stone  of  the  Ijeautiful  church 
was  laid  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  O.  W.  Whitaker,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 
Services  were  held  in  a temj)orary  chapel  for  nearly  a year  by  the  Rev.  E.  S. 
Watson,  D.  D.,  and  \vere  l)egun  in  the  church  March  24th,  1889.  A vested 
choir  was  introduced  at  Easter,  and  on  June  ist  the  Rev.  Frederick  Burgess 
entered  on  his  rectorship.  The  church  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Whitaker 
April  i2th,A.  D.  1890,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  S.  D.  McCon- 
nell, D.  D.,  then  rector  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Philadelphia.  The  parish 
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house  was  opened  October  6th,  1891.  The  chancel  window  was  blessed  in 
1893,  and  the  south  transept  window,  a memorial  of  John  Roberts,  first  pro- 
prietor of  the  land  on  which  the  church  stands,  and  who  died  in  1724,  was 
blessed  in  1895.  The  Rev.  Frederick  Burg-ess  resigned  in  May,  1886,  after 
a rectorship  of  rare  success  and  blessing,  greatly  to  the  regret  of  all  the  con- 
gregation. He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Olmsted,  S.  T.  D. 
(Hobart),  on  July  ist,  1896.  A rectory  was  presented  to  the  parish,  in  1889, 
by  Mr.  George  B.  Roberts. 

Although  the  parish  of  St.  Asaph  is  yet  young,  it  already  is  widely 
known  as  an  example  of  good  works.  Its  Sunday-school,  numbering  about 
150,  gives  yearly  many  hundreds  of  dollars  to  missions  and  other  objects. 
Fully  equipped  for  all  its  needs,  with  an  endowment  fund  started  and 
blessed  with  ready  and  generous  helpers,  and  cared  for  by  a devoted  vestry; 
with  high  ideals  of  missionary  and  parochial  effort,  the  parish  looks  forward, 
amid  a growing  population,  to  many  long  years  of  faithful  work  for  Him 
in  whose  honor  and  to  whose  glory  it  was  founded. 

I add  to  this  sketch  the  following  note:  Dr.  Olmsted  was  born  at 

Olmstedville,  N.  Y.,  in  1853.  Educated  by  the  Rev.  L.  G.  Olmsted, 
LL.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Bostwick,  D.  D.,  and  also  at  St.  Stephen's  Col- 
lege and  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel, 
Morley,  N.  Y.,  from  1876  to  1884.  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.,  from  1884  to  1896.  Archdeacon  of  the  Susquehanna,  1886  to  1896. 
Besides  numerous  contributions  in  verse  to  American  periodicals,  he  has 
written  a lecture  on  the  Creeds,  in  the  New  York  Church  Club  lectures  of 

1895. 

William  Binder  Wilson  gave  a sketch  of  the  life  of  Judge  Logan,  one 
of  Bala’s  distinguished  citizens,  in  the  Pa.  R.  R.  Men's  Nezas.  August,  A.  D. 

1896.  He  is  the  general  solicitor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  His  birth- 
place was  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  the  date  of  his  birth  1840.  He  was 
a successful  lawyer  in  that  county  and  the  adjoining  ones,  and  then  a Judge. 
He  resigned  that  high  position  to  assume  that  of  assistant  general  solicitor, 
which  he  ably  filled,  and  when  Hon.  John  Scott  retired  in  1895  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  his  successor.  The  legal  work  of  the  railroad  is  immense,  and 
this  busy  man  shoulders  vast  responsibilities,  which  his  intelligence  and 
learning  enable  him  to  meet. 

In  following  City  Avenne  from  Bala  to  Overbrook  Station  we  pass  the 
pleasant  country-seats  of  Mr.  Hayes,  Cyrus  Chambers,  and  Mr.  Godey  on 
the  west  side.  On  the  east  side  lie  those  of  John  B.  Gest,  John  S.  Gerhard, 
Esq.,  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Scull,  and  David  Scull,  Esq. 

The  rural  home  of  David  Scull,  called  Lekjiitox  PiiACE,  from  the  resi- 
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clence  of  the  Sculls  in  Leighton  Court,  Herefordshire,  England,  is  particu- 
larly beautiful  by  reason  of  the  contour  of  the  land,  while  old  chestnuts  and 
oaks  adorn  the  aiu])le  lawn,  some  chestnut  trees  being  the  third  generation, 
they  having  grown  from  the  stumps  of  former  ones.  Artists  and  architects 
have  admired  the  monarchs,  which,  standing  l)y  themselves,  without  being 
crowded,  have  developed  most  symmetrical  shapes,  while  a fine  collection  of 
imported  rhododendrons  complete  the  picture.  The  chestnut  trees  in 
their  second  growth  from  one  stump  formed  clumps  of  from  t\vo  to  seven. 
In  a clump  of  six  there  is  a ‘‘crow’s  nest.”  with  steps  leading  to  it,  and  I 
noticed  with  pleasure,  in  the  clump  of  seven  that  a floor  was  laid,  with  a 
thatched  roof  over  it,  making  a rustic  summer  house. 

The  granite  of  the  neighborhood  pro\'ided  the  stone  wdiich  formed  the 
dw^elling,  which  is  located  on  an  eminence  commanding  a delightful  view. 

On  the  side  facing  Overbrook  Farms  there  are  tastefully  laid  out  gar- 
dens and  extensive  buildings,  including  houses  for  the  coachman  and  gar- 
dener, a commodious  coach-house  and  stable,  and  greenhouses;  and  various 
other  buildings  suited  to  a country  place  covering  nineteen  acres,  which  was 
the  first  purchase  in  the  division  of  the  old  George  estate.  The  house  was 
erected  in  A.  D.  1871,  from  plans  l)y  Addison  Hutton. 

Mr.  Scull  is  a prominent  memljer  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  was 
born  in  Scnlltown  (now  Auburn),  N.  J.  He  is  a graduate  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege, and  is  very  prominent  in  the  management  of  Haverford  and  Bryn 
MawT  Colleges,  being  Vice-President  of  the  last-named  institution,  and  he 
is  interested  in  many  charitable  and  philanthropic  institutions.  His  son, 
William  Ellis  Scull,  and  his  wdfe  and  daughter  form  a part  of  the  family. 

OVEUBKOOK  AXi)  ( fVEUBKOOK  Faums  make  a beautiful  immediate 
suburb  to  the  city,  and  the  l:iright  and  fresh  appearance  of  uniformly  fine 
stone  dwellings  of  attractive  architecture,  wdth  am])le  yards  and  excellent 
walks,  shows  the  large  capital  that  has  been  freely  poured  out  to  lure  citi- 
zens conntryward. 

A quaint  and  pretty  stone  office  hard  by  the  railway  station  is  the  seat 
of  the  -work  of  the  (dverbrook  Farms  Company,  wdiich  has  largely  accom- 
plished this  w'ork.  AWndell  & Smith  are  managers,  Edward  T.  Stotesbnry 
is  President  and  Walter  B.  Smith,  Secretary.  Overlu'ook  Farms  w-as  opened 
up  about  three  years  ago.  In  addition  to  the  houses  named  in  these 
notes  that  of  Messrs.  Pettit  & Bacon  deserves  mention  as  beautiful,  with- 
out and  within,  and  attractive  to  the  passer-by  l)v  reason  of  the  flowers  ever 
adorning  the  front  window. 

0\erbrook  Farms  w-as  owned  by  the  John  M.  George  estate,  and 
was  bought  in  A.  D.  1893,  and  changed  from  pasture  land  into  a collection 
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of  lieautiful  homes.  The  gronncl  is  high,  and  the  old  trees  have  been  pre- 
served witli  care,  so  that  a Colonial  honse,  though  new,  appears  at  home  in 
ancient  surroundings,  and  an  old  orchard  serves  a new  family. 

The  old  George  Homestead  is  one  of  the  striking  features  of  Over- 
brook, as  it  stands  in  c^uiet  dignity  among  its  modern  neighbors.  1 he 
owners  were  relatives  of  Jesse  and  Rebecca  George,  who  presented  eighty- 
three  acres  of  ground,  including  George’s  Hill,  to  Fairmount  Park.  Ihe 
George  family  had  owned  George's  Hill  for  generations,  and  Mr.  George,  in 
presenting  the  property,  requested  4hat  the  name  of  the  beautiful  eminence 
with  its  wide  view  might  be  preserved.  George’s  Hill  is  a mile  from  Over- 
brook. Carriages  stop  here,  and  pedestrians  linger  to  gaze  on  the  magnifi- 
cent stretch  of  town  and  country,  reaching  to  League  Island  and  the  Dela- 
ware River. 

Samuel  A.  Boyle,  Esq.,  the  genial  Assistant  District  Attorney  of  Phil- 
adelphia, dwells  in  a house  at  Overbrook  which  was  designed  by  Chester  H. 
Kirk.  It  is  on  Sherwood  Road,  and  is  constructed  of  gray  .stone.  Mr. 
Boyle  was  born  at  Gloucester  Furnace,  near  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  until  eleven  years  old,  and  since 
that  time  by  great  energy  has  developed  powers  which  have  given  him  a 
high  position.  He  is  a meml^er  of  the  Lhiion  League.  He  was  the  Ex- 
ecutive Clerk  of  Governor  Beaver  from  January,  A.  D.  1877,  to  June,  1888, 
and  has  been  Assistant  District  Attorney  in  Philadelphia  from  June,  A.  D. 
1888,  until  the  present  time.  He  has  written  some  articles  on  elementary 
astronomy  for  the  public  prints.  Mrs.  Boyle  is  the  daughter  of  Edward  T. 
Howison,  formerly  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  hut  now  of  Philadelphia.  The 
Howison  family  have  I)een  largely  connected  with  the  United  States  Navy, 
Mr.  E.  T.  Howison’s  eldest  brother,  Henry  L.  Howison,  being  now  a Com- 
modore. 

Gray  Arches. — The  residence  of  Major  Luther  S.  Bent,  on  the 
Drexel  Road,  hears  this  appro])riate  name  by  reason  of  its  many  arches. 
This  was  the  first  house  built  by  Wendell  & Smith  at  Overbrook  on  the 
north  side  of  the  railway  track.  This  is  the  oldest  house  on  the  tract,  ex- 
cept the  old  George  House,  which  is  a century  or  two  ahead  of  it.  The 
architects  were  Boyd  & Boyd.  The  house  was  erected  four  years  ago.  and 
purchased  by  Mr.  Bent  in  April,  A.  D.  1895.  The  material  is  stone  in  the 
first  story  and  brick  above.  The  stable  is  a very  fine  building,  correspond- 
ing to  the  design  of  the  house.  Mr.  Bent  was  horn  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  and 
educated  in  the  public  schools  there.  He  was  in  the  Northern  army  in  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion  four  years,  and  rose  from  the  post  of  private  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. Pie  entered  as  a private  from  Massachusetts  in  A.  D. 
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i86i.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  connected  with  the  building  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  various  positions  throughout  the  time  of  its  con- 
struction, making  his  home  in  Omaha,  Nebraska.  He  then  came  East  and 
was  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  as  Manager,  and  then 
\hce-President,  and  afterward  President.  He  is  President  of  the  Steelton 
National  Bank  and  the  Steelton  Flouring  Mill  Compaii}^  and  other  business 
institutions  in  that  section  of  the  State.  He  is  also  prominently  connected 
with  electric  railways  in  that  region. 

The  History  of  Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  by  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Egle,  State  Li- 
lorarian,  gives  a sketch  of  Major  Bent’s  history,  with  a portrait,  pp.  560,  561. 
ft  traces  his  farm  life  and  his  employment  with  the  New  England  Glass 
Company.  He  was  engaged  in  raising  cattle  after  closing  the  railroad 
work,  being  “one  of  the  pioneers”  in  ranches  on  the  railway  in  Nebraska. 
He  married  S.  IM.  Felton's  daughter.  Mr.  Felton  was  the  President 
of  the  P.,  W.  & B.  R.  R.,  and  a brother  of  President  Felton,  of  Harvard 
University. 

U.  S.  Grant  Megargee’s  place  is  called  Redruth  Manse.  The  name 
is  borrowed  from  an  English  mansion.  The  house  lies  on  the  Drexel  Road. 
It  is  built  of  stone,  with  a red  slate  roof.  The  light  stone  contrasts  prettily 
with  the  roof.  Mr.  IMegargee  settled  in  Overbrook  in  A.  D.  1893.  He  is 
connected  with  the  paper  firm  of  Irvin  N.  Megargee  & Company,  long  and 
well-known  in  commercial  circles  in  Philadelphia,  the  second  generation 
now  continuing  the  business  formerly  conducted  by  Irvin  N.  IMegargee,  Sr. 

Frederick  McOwen’s  place  lies  in  Overbrook  Farms.  The  house  is  on 
Drexel  Road,  at  the  corner  of  Fifty-ninth  Street.  Wendell  & Smith  were 
the  contractors,  but  the  building  was  erected  by  Mr.  McOwen  from  the 
plans  of  Thomas  P.  Lonsdale,  the  architect  for  the  Philadelphia  building  at 
the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago.  It  is  of  stone,  in  Colonial  style,  with  a 
Grecian  extension  porch  and  a front  porch  and  dormer-windows.  The  view 
commands  the  Delaware  River  and  New  Jersey,  as  the  point  is  a high  loca- 
tion. Mr.  IMcOwen  was  I)orn  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  though  of  Scotch  descent. 
He  was  educated  in  Boston,  and  came  to  Philadelphia  in  A.  D,  1869, 
where  he  has  since  been  in  the  coal  lousiness,  now  l^eing  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Berwind-Wdiite  Coal  Mining  Company.  He  is  also  Treasurer  of  the  Spring, 
Garden  Institute.  He  was  married  in  Philadelphia  in  1867  to  Elizabeth  C. 
Simons,  daughter  of  Samuel  Simons,  a well-known  merchant  in  that  city, 
of  the  firm  of  Thomas  & IMartin. 

Wh  S.  Taylor’s  residence  is  one  of  the  beautiful  new  houses  built  by 
W’endell  & Smith  of  neighl)orhood  stone,  with  a slate  roof.  Mr.  Taylor 
resides  here  all  the  year,  doing  business  in  Philadelphia. 
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Chtjucpt  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  By  Rev.  James  A.  Mullin. — 
Prior  to  the  year  1894  the  Catholics  of  Overbrook  and  vicinity  attended 
mass  for  the  most  part  at  St.  Charles’  Seminary.  In  that  year  the  Over- 
brook Farms  Company,  with  commendable  foresig'ht,  seeing  that  a Catholic 
Church  would  hasten  the  growth  of  the  settlement,  offered  the  Archbishop 
a site  on  which  to  build  a church.  The  lot  is  a triangular  piece  of  ground, 
containing  about  two-thirds  • of  an  acre,  situated  at  the  intersection  of 
Sixty-third  Street,  Woodbine  Avenue,  and  Lancaster  Avenue.  As  they 
made  this  gift  from  a business  and  not  a charitable  motive,  they  imposed 
certain  conditions  with  it,  viz.,  that  the  church  should  be  built  of  stone; 
that  it  should  cost  at  least  $25,000,  and  be  completed  exteriorly  in  one 
year.  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Ryan,  accepted  the  gift  with  the  conditions 
attached,  and  on  the  20th  of  April,  1894,  appointed  Rev.  James  A.  Mullin 
to  build  the  new  church,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  congregation.  The 
territory  assigned  him  extends  from  Fifty-sixth  Street,  on  the  east,  to 
Wynnewood,  inclusive,  on  the  west,  and  from  State  Road,  on  the  north,  to 
Jefferson  Street,  on  the  south.  A large  territory,  but  a small  parish,  as 
it  contained  in  the  beginning  only  300  souls.  Father  Mullin  immediately 
entered  upon  the  work  of  raising  funds  for  the  building  of  the  new  church. 
The  generous  offer  of  Rev.  Daniel  O'Connor,  of  St.  Agatha’s  Church,  to 
hold  a fair  in  his  parish  was  gladly  accepted,  and  by  this  means  $7,000  was 
collected  for  the  new  parish.  This  sum,  together  with  collections  taken  up 
in  other  parishes,  enabled  Father  Mullin  to  begin  the  work.  On  the  20th 
of  October,  1894,  ground  was  broken  for  the  new  church;  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  May,  1895,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  by  Archbishop  Ryan,  as- 
sisted by  numerous  priests  and  students  of  St.  Charles’  Seminary,  Rev. 
Thomas  F.  Kennedy,  D.  D.,  of  St.  Charles’  Seminary,  preaching  the  sermon. 
Towards  the  end  of  August,  1895,  the  exterior  of  the  building  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  basement  were  completed  at  a cost  of  $32,000,  and 
on  the  8th  of  September,  1895,  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  B.  V. 
Mary,  the  basement  of  the  church  was  blessed  by  Archbishop  Ryan,  as- 
sisted by  Very  Rev.  Edward  F.  Prendergast,  V.  G.,  and  a number  of  priests 
and  students  of  St.  Charles’  Seminary.  In  March,  1896,  a few  months  after 
completing  the  work  of  the  church.  Father  Mullin  began  the  building  of  a 
pastoral  residence,  which  was  completed  on  the  ist  of  October,  1896,  at  a 
cost  of  $10,200.  Both  church  and  house  are  built  of  Port  Deposit  granite, 
with  trimmings  of  Indiana  limestone.  The  church  is  English  Gothic,  and 
is  pronounced  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  church  architecture  in 
Philadelphia.  It  is  108  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  80  feet  at  the  transept. 
It  will  seat  650  people.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Lonsdale  and 
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the  builder  Mr.  Tliomas  Reilly.  It  is  fitting  to  add  some  notes  concerning 
the  faithful  priest  who  erected  this  church. 

Rev.  James  A.  Mullin,  the  founder  and  first  pastor  of  the  church,  was 
born  in  the  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1859.  When  he  was  five 
years  old  his  parents  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  at  Philadelphia. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  at  La  Salle  College, 
Philadelphia.  He  entered  St.  Charles'  Seminary,  Overbrook,  to  study  for 
the  priesthood  in  Se])tember,  1876,  and  after  completing  his  studies  was 
ordained  priest  by  Archbishop  Ryan  on  the  nth  of  January,  1885.  His 
first  mission  was  St.  Bridget’s  Church.  Then  he  was  stationed  at  St.  Pat- 
rick's, Norristown,  the  Sacred  Heart,  St.  Stephen’s,  and  St.  Agatha’s, 
Philadelphia.  It  was  while  he  was  assistant  at  St.  Agatha’s  that  he  received 
the  appointment  to  build  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 

Charles  E.  Pugh’s  residence  near  Overbrook  Station  is  surrounded 
by  ample  grounds,  embracing  a wooded  lawn.  The  stone  house  is  adorned 
and  made  more  comfortable  b}'-  a piazza.  The  interior  woodwork  is  pretty. 
iV  summer  house  under  the  trees  has  an  inviting  look.  A stone  gateway 
is  another  feature  of  this  pleasant  country  seat. 

Mr.  Pugh’s  busy  life  is  sketched  in  “The  Makers  of  Philadelphia,”  pub- 
lished Ijy  L.  R.  Hamersly  & Co.,  and  edited  by  Charles  Morris,  where  his 
portrait  is  given. 

Charles  Edmund  Pugh,  Second  Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  also  finds  an  able  liiographer  in  the  veteran  railway  man,  my  his- 
toric friend,  Wm.  B.  Wilson,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Emmanuel 
Church,  Holmesburg,  and  that  man  is  happy  who  falls  under  his  pen.  We 
will  glean  from  his  field  in  the  Pa.  R.  R.  Men’s  Nezvs  (Nov.,  1895). 

Mr.  Pugh  claims  Lnionville,  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  as  his  birthplace. 
He  is  the  son  of  “a  memlier  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  named  Elijah  Pugh, 
a man  of  probity,  and  in  business  a merchant  and  transporter.” 

The  district  school  trained  the  son,  and  the  Millersville  State  Normal 
School  continued  his  education.  There  he  was  graduated,  entering  the 
office  of  his  father  for  a business  education,  which  has  proved  of  value  to 
him,  and  the  cor])oration  he  has  aljly  served  since  1859.  He  commenced 
railway  life  at  Newport,  in  Perry  County,  Pa.,  and  showed  ability  and  care 
in  the  performance  of  duty,  drawing  attention  to  his  youthful  merit.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  Transportation  Department,  and  passed  through 
various  elevations  with  practical  service  until,  in  1893,  he  attained  his 
present  high  office.  He  has  always  nobly  borne  the  weight  laid  on  his  will- 
ing shoulders,  and  the  Centennial  Exhiljition,  in  1876,  tested  his  power. 
The  crowds  who  moved  over  the  rails  then  little  thought  of  the  intense  care 
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and  skill  needed  to  preserve  their  lives  and  limbs.  The  work  exceeded  any- 
thing that  had  preceded  it,  but  the  organizer  was  familiar  with  his  giant 
task.  No  one  man  in  America  had  ever  faced  such  an  undertaking,  but  the 
good  Latin  motto  runs:  “They  can,  because  they  think  they  can,”  and  a 
man  must  believe  in  himself,  trusting  in  God  and  keeping  his  powder  dry, 
as  Cromwell  said.  Like  Napoleon,  this  man  knew  men,  and  their  capaci- 
ties, and  a marvelous  success  followed,  drawing  the  attention  of  railroad 
men  here  and  alu'oad.  Over  3,000,000  passengers  were  handled,  “and  so 
admirably  had  he  arranged  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  people  that  not 
one  accident  occurred.’’ 

Railroading  is  a science  with  Mr.  Pugh,  and  transportation  has  de- 
veloped under  his  care.  Experience  has  taught  him  details.  “Magnetic 
in  manner,  and  gentle  in  speech,  he  attracts  men  to  him,  and  binds  them 
with  unbreakable  cords.  These  qualities  have  on  many,  and  some  anxious 
occasions,  been  of  great  service  to  the  companv’s  interest,  when  his  strong 
individuality  has  l)rought  about  the  solution  of  knotty,  if  not  serious,  prob- 
lems.’’ 

Under  such  men  an  army  of  faithful  souls  toil  who  deserve  a word  of 
praise.  The  outcry  that  follows  a railway  accident  does  not  make  enough 
allowance  for  human  infirmity,  and  a man  who  for  twenty  years  has  done 
splendid  service  may  make  a momentary  error.  AYhen  we  hear  the  whistle 
on  a stormy  winter  night,  as  we  are  comfortaldy  in  bed,  let  us  remember 
the  toiler  at  his  engine,  guarding  the  lives  of  his  passengers. 

OvEKBROOK  AND  LOWER  Meriox. — David  Morgan  was  the  son  of 
William  H.  Alorgan,  of  W^elsh  descent.  He  died  in  1863,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three,  his  wife  having  died  six  years  before.  They  were  buried  in  a 
vault  in  Christ  Church  graveyard,  at  Fifth  and  Arch  Streets,  in  Philadel- 
phia. Both  were  members  of  that  ancient  Episcopal  Church. 

David  Morgan  was  horn  in  A.  D.  iSi/.  in  Philadelphia,  and  followed 
his  father’s  occupation  as  manufacturer  of  gold  leaf,  which  he  conducted 
on  the  farm  of  his  father,  at  Flat  Rock  iieights,  hut  in  1844  he  moved  to 
a point  on  the  Blockley  & ]\terion  Turnpike,  not  far  from  IMerion  Station. 
In  1846  Rev.  IT.  G.  Jones,  pastor  of  the  Lower  Merion  Baptist  Church, 
married  him  to  Catharine  H.,  the  daughter  of  Abraham  Levering.  His 
children  are  Emma  C.,  who  married  Whlliam  Sim])son,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Fannie,  who  died  in  1875,  and  David,  who  died  when  an  infant. 

Mr.  Morgan  moved  in  a few  years  to  the  “homestead  farm,”  transact- 
ing business,  however,  in  Philadelphia.  He  has  been  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Blockley  & Merion  Turn]:)ike  Company.  He  was  an  original 
member  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Bryu  Mawr,  and  on  the  Building 
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Committee.  He  was  at  the  meeting  held  for  organization  in  Temperance 
Hall,  when  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter  preached  the  first  sermon  to  that  con- 
gregation. 

IXGEBOR(r. — The  late  William  Simpson,  Jr.,  the  well-known  manu- 
factnrer  of  Eddystone,  near  Chester,  Pa.,  owned  this  beautiful  residence, 
with  its  German  name,  built  in  Elizabethan  style,  with  its  ivy-clad  gables, 
and  well-kept  lawn  and  splendid  view.  An  open  hall  discloses  a gallery 
above.  Mr.  Simpson  moved  his  manufactory  from  the  Ealls  of  Schuylkill  to 
Eddystone,  as  his  old  property  was  embraced  in  Eairmount  Park.  His 
widow  resides  at  Ingeborg.  The  mansion  was  erected  by  Mr.  Simpson 
twelve  years  ago.  The  fireplaces  are  a striking  feature. 

Aulliam  Percy  Simpson  is  a son  of  William  Simpson,  Jr.  His  pretty 
rural  home  is  named  Eynedoch.  Its  low  rustic  wall  stretches  along  the 
road.  Pretty  open  woods  on  a knoll  on  Lancaster  Pike  mark  Mr.  Simpson’s 
property.  A natural  terrace  is  a pleasing  variation  in  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  On  the  stone  gate-posts  the  name  of  the  place  is  inscribed.  The 
house  is  on  a prominent  position.  It  is  of  stone,  with  a piazza. 

Mr.  Seaver,  father-in-law  of  William  Percy  Simpson,  dwells  in  a house 
at  this  point. 

Thomas  Morrison’s  property,  occupied  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  has  a creek 
runninp-  through  the  ground.  The  Lancaster  Pike  passes  over  rolling 
PTOund  between  Overbrook  and  Merion.  The  station  at  Overbrook  was 

o 

over  a brook,  which  has  disappeared.  This  is  the  city  line. 

A pretty  stone  Presbyterian  Church,  with  a spire,  stands  at  the  corner 
of  City  Avenue  and  the  Lancaster  Turnpike.  Rev.  Charles  R.  Erdman 
is  the  pastor.  He  has  accepted  a call  to  the  Eirst  Presbyterian  Church, 
Germantown.  This  is  his  first  parish,  wdiere  he  has  remained  seven  years. 
Eor  three  years  or  more  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Gospel  Meetings  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  an  audience 
sometimes  of  1,400,  the  majority  being  men.  The  church  was  built  in 
A.  D.  1890,  on  ground  presented  by  Wistar  Morris.  The  land  formerly 
belonged  to  the  John  M.  George  estate. 

City  Avenue  runs  southward  from  Lancaster  Pike.  It  is  heavily 
wooded.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  lies  on  one  side,  and  Lower  Merion 
Township,  in  Montgomery  County,  on  the  other  side.  The  city  here  has 
a rustic  appearance,  and  the  old  song  would  not  hold  good  that  one  could 
not  see  the  town  for  the  houses. 

How  much  more  beautiful  would  Philadelphia  be  to-day  if  we  could 
])ull  down  its  buildings,  and  destroy  its  forced  grades,  and  give  the  old 
creeks  and  woods  their  wood  and  water  rights  again,  when  the  Indian  loved 
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their  wild  haunts,  and  when  Penn  first  looked  on  them.  But  we  cannot 
go  backward,  and  beauty  yields  to  use  in  this  practical  world. 

Cobb's  Creek,  with  its  little  dam,  enlivens  the  road  along  which  we  are 
riding. 

Mr.  Kennedy’s  stable  for  250  cows,  and  a stone  farm-house  are  a speci- 
men of  country  life.  Miss  Jane  Morris's  ancestral  family  seat  is  on  the  left. 
A magnificent  new  house  is  under  construction  here.  The  position  com- 
mands a splendid  view  from  the  roof.  An  ancient  stone  building  was  the 
former  mansion.  The  new  building  is  a gray  stone  edifice,  with  a porte- 
cochere.  Mr.  Fielding  is  the  architect. 

Beyond  the  Morris  place  on  City  Line  are  the  residences  of  Mr.  Carter 
and  of  Ellis  Yarnall. 

At  the  entrance  of  Sixty-fifth  Street  a new  hotel  is  about  to  be 
built. 

Joseph  B.  Townsend.  Jr.,  the  son  of  Joseph  B.  Townsend,  lives  on  City 
Avenue  in  a pleasant  stone  dwelling,  with  a gro\'e  in  the  rear,  adjoining 
his  father’s  place,  wduch  is  well  wooded,  with  roses  to  welcome  one  with 
fragrance  and  beauty  on  a June  day.  The  name  of  the  place  is  Blancoyd.. 

The  solid  house  of  the  father,  with  its  bay-windows,  shows  a comforta- 
ble abode.  A grand  oak  tree,  with  wide-spreading  limbs,  has  owned  a piece 
of  the  ground  for  many  years,  whatever  human  tenants  may  claim.  A rus- 
tic seat  beneath  it  invites  repose  in  summer,  and  may  remind  one  of  balmy 
airs  if  seen  in  winter.  This  ])lace  is  called  “Greystone,”  and  bore  that  name 
before  Samuel  J.  Tilden  applied  it  to  his  home. 

The  son’s  place  is  named  Raynham.  The  house  is  of  stone,  with  a 
red  roof,  and  gables  and  wdndow  balcony. 

The  Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  on  its  lofty  site,  is  in  full  view 
from  this  point.  It  can  also  be  seen  from  the  West  Chester  Pike,  especially 
at  the  Reese  Flower  Observatory  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  obituary  is  from  the  Philadelphia  Press,  October  nth, 
D.  1896: 

“JoSErH  B.  TownsexI)  died  at  Greystone,  his  home  on  City  Avenue, 
at  half-past  7 this  morning.  He  had  been  confined  to  his  home  for  several 
months  before  his  death. 

“Mr.  Townsend  was  born  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  December  13th, 
1821.  His  early  school  days  were  spent  at  Marshallton,  Chester  County, 
and  he  afterward  attended  Bohnar’s  School,  a noted  place  of  learning  at 
that  time  in  West  Chester.  When  about  twenty  years  old  he  went  to  Phil- 
adelphia, and  entered  the  ofiice  of  Eli  K.  Price.  He  never  attended  law 
school,  but  became  the  trusted  assistant  of  Lawyer  Price.  The  real  estate 
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department  was  Mr.  Tovriisend's  specialty,  and  previous  to  the  organization 
of  the  title  ami  trust  companies  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  best  real  estate 
lawyers  in  Philadelphia.  At  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Western  Savings  Fund  Society, 
a director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  counsel  for  many  of  the  title 
and  trust  companies.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Union 
Club,  and  one  of  the  very  few  surviving  members  of  that  organization  out 
of  which  the  present  Union  League  of  Philadelphia  was  formed.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  latter  club.  He  was  also  chancellor  of  the 
Law  Association  of  Philadelphia.  About  three  years  ago  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  conferred  on  Mr.  Townsend  the  title  of  LL.  D.  He  is 
survived  by  a widow  and  four  sons,  James  P.  Townsend,  Joseph  B.  Town- 
send, Jr.,  J.  Barton  Townsend,  and  Charles  C.  Townsend." 

CoRKERHiLL. — Corkerhill  is  the  name  of  Frank  Thomson’s  country 
seat  on  LTnion  Avenue.  It  is  a stone  house,  and  there  is  a conservatory 
near  it.  d'he  light-colored  woodwork  and  pretty  porch  and  pleasant  hall 
are  noteworthy  features. 

The  name  Corkerhill  is  that  of  a Scotch  family  connected  with  the 
family  of  Mr.  Thomson.  The  mansion  was  built  about  eight  years  ago  by 
the  present  owner.  “The  Cabin”  is  a shingled  rustic  building  for  recreation. 
Furness,  Evans  & Co.  were  the  architects  of  the  present  building.  A 
former  house  was  burned.  Fine  chestnut  trees  extend  their  heads  high  in 
the  air  in  the  lawn,  and  a large  flower  garden  and  a good  stable  complete 
the  picture.  A fine  hedge  runs  along  Lbuon  Avenue,  and  a grove  of  trees 
gives  a rural  appearance  to  the  place, 

“ With  green  trees  yshadewed,” 

as  Chaucer  expresses  it  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

Frank  Tiiomsox. — Ablliam  B.  Wilson  gives  a lengthy  sketch  of  this 
gentleman's  life  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Aim’s  AVu’s  (November,  1895), 
which  I will  condense. 

Mr.  Thomson  is  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  His 
birthplace  was  Chamlterslmrg,  Pa.,  his  father  being  Hon.  Alexander  Thom- 
son, LL.  D.,  a member  of  Congress,  who  served  the  District  of  Columbia 
so  faithfully  as  one  of  the  Committee  of  Affairs  “that  the  Commissioners  had 
his  portrait  jiainted  and  hung  in  their  hall  in  Washington."  He  was  Presi- 
dent Judge  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a Professor  in  the  Law  School  of  Marshall 
College. 

His  son  studied  in  the  excellent  Chambersburg  Academy,  and  at  seven- 
teen entered  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Thomas  A. 
Scott  guided  his  studies,  but  he  stood  upon  his  own  feet. 
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In  the  RelDellion  he  aided  Mr.  Scott  in  the  military  railways  and  tele- 
graphs. Alexandria,  Virginia,  was  the  scene  of  his  responsible  work  in 
this  line  before  he  was  twenty  years  old.  Here  he  raised  a locomotive  “lost 
overboard  during  the  storm,  and  laid  in  twenty-hve  feet  of  water.” 

Mr.  Thomson  met  railway  war  emergencies  with  skill  when  the  Gov- 
ernment was  in  danger,  and  was  kind  to  his  workmen,  sharing  their  burdens, 
and  caring  for  sick  and  wounded.  He  toiled  in  Tennessee  to  keep  the  rail- 
way in  repair,  and  marched  with  General  Buell  through  that  State.  His 
after-work  in  the  South  was  a wonderful  success. 

Mr.  Thomson  guided  the  tour  of  the  Russian  Grand  Duke  x\lexis  for 
“over  6,000  miles  in  the  United  States  and  Canada”  without  one  mishap. 

In  1874  he  became  General  Alanager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway 
“system  east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie,  succeeding  that  able  and  astute  railroad 
engineer  and  manager,  A.  J.  Cassatt.” 

In  1882  Mr.  Thomson  received  the  appointment  of  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent; and  in  1888  that  of  First  Vice-President,  and  in  1897,  after  the  death 
of  George  B.  Roberts,  he  was  elected  President. 

Home  and  foreign  trade  and  travel  require  much  tact  in  their  manage- 
ment, and  this  officer  has  displayed  the  needed  qualities  for  such  work.  His 
broad  mind  is  fitted  for  organization  and  foresight,  and  his  action 
is  rapid. 

Literature  and  art  are  not  forgotten  in  the  pressure  of  the  life  of  this 
busy  man.  His  personal  interest  in  railway  men  leads  him  to  serve  them 
heartily  when  needful. 

Mr.  Ferrar,  a lawyer,  resides  on  Union  Avenue,  next  to  Frank  Thom- 
son’s place.  He  has  a cheerful  home,  with  its  bright  bed  of  flowers  and  cozy 
piazza. 

John  Marston,  son  of  Admiral  John  Marston,  lives  here  in  a stone 
house,  with  its  i:>iazza  for  summer  shade.  This  is  one  of  the  older  resi- 
dences, with  a neat  lawn,  and  the  woodbine  on  the  light  iron  fence  gratifies 
the  passing  traveler. 

The  Admiral  commanded  the  sc|uadron  at  Fort  Monroe  when  the  “Mer- 
rimac”  came  out  and  destroyed  the  “Cumberland”  and  “Congress,”  and, 
disobeying  his  orders  from  the  Department,  instead  of  sending  the  “Moni- 
tor” the  following  day  to  Washington,  he  ordered  Captain  Worden  to  at- 
tack the  “Merrimac,”  the  result  of  which  fight  was  that  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
were  saved,  and  Baltimore  spared  the  almost  certainty  of  a successful  bom- 
bardment, which  might  have  resulted  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Con- 
federacy by  France  and  England. 

Opposite,  on  Union  Avenue,  is  Mr.  Stanton’s  Colonial  house,  which 
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shows  a hay-winclow  of  old  style,  with  l)eautiful  ivy  running  underneath 
it  and  along  the  wall.  Nature's  adornment  is  ever  pleasant. 

Mr.  Cresswell’s  house,  with  its  pleasant  lawn,  is  next  to  that  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  northward. 

Next,  on  the  north,  comes  the  abode  of  Mr.  Benson,  the  father-in-law 
of  Joseph  B.  Townsend,  Jr.  A vine-clad  piazza  here  is  a refreshing 
sight  on  a summer  day. 

And  now  Captain  Joseph  Lapsley  Wilson’s  house  is  next  to  be  noticed 
going  still  to  the  north.  He  was  formerly  Commander  of  the  City  Troop. 
A fine  hedge  and  shaded  lawn  here  appear.  The  dwelling  is  a double- 
galded  gray  stone  mansion,  and  the  eft'ect  of  the  exterior  view  is  pleasing. 
:Vn  ample  dotd)le-door,  with  two  knockers,  in  ancient  style,  recalls  former 
times.  There  is  a pretty  porch,  and  a bay-window  in  the  second  story. 
The  fine  lawn  is  well-shaded  in  front,  and  open  on  the  side  of  the  house,  and 
adorned  with  flower  beds. 

Opposite  is  Mr.  Webster’s  cheerful  house,  l)uilt  of  wood,  of  a }''ellow 
color. 

Then  the  old  resident  and  well-known  ph)"sician.  Dr.  Lodge,  dwells  on 
I'nion  Avenue. 

John  \y.  Loixtt:  was  l)orn  in  Lower  Merion  in  A.  D.  1838.  In  early 
vonth  he  attended  the  old  Lower  Merion  Academy  Public  School,  and  was 
])repared  for  college  at  Bolmar’s  School  in  West  Chester.  He  graduated 
at  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina  in  A.  I).  1859,  and  served  for  one 
year  as  Resident  Physician  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  He  was  assistant 
to  the  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  engaged  in 
lecturing  to  private  classes  in  the  Philadelphia  School  of  y\natomy  until 
the  beginning  of  the  Ci\’il  War.  He  was  commissioned  Surgeon  of  the 
Second  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Corps,  in  June,  1861.  He  Avas 
sent  to  Easton,  Pa.,  l)y  Governor  Curtin  to  build  and  organize  the  first 
military  hospital  in  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards  served  for  a time  on  the 
staff  of  Major-General  Reynolds.  In  1862-63  executive  officer  of 

the  LInited  States  General  Hospital  at  Hestonville,  then  in  charge  of  the 
late  eminent  surgeon,  D.  Hayes  Agnew.  In  1864  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  consulting  surgeons  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  He  has  practiced 
medicine  in  Lower  Merion  since  the  close  of  the  war.  At  present  he  is  one 
of  the  company  physicians,  holding  the  post  for  many  years,  and  one  of  the 
consulting  physicians  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital. 

Other  Physicians. — Dr.  Jonathan  Clark  was  an  eminent  physician 
who  practiced  in  Lower  Merion  for  many  years.  He  was  among  the  first, 
if  not  the  first,  to  use  ether  for  the  relief  of  pain  in  parturition,  and  his  pub- 
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lishecl  writings  show  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  then  under- 
stood; indeed,  he  was  in  advance  of  his  time  in  appreciating  the  advantages 
to  follow.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1828,  and 
died  in  1869. 

Dr.  William  Thomson,  now  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Ophthalmol- 
ogy in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  practiced  medicine  in  Lower  Merion, 
and  afterwards  served  with  distinction  as  surgeon  in  the  regular  army  dur- 
in  g the  Civil  War. 

Dr.  L.  M.  Service  was  another  highly  res])ected  physician,  who  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  Lower  Merion;  he  was  very  popular,  and  died  a few  }^ears 
ago,  very  much  lamented  by  his  numerous  patients  and  the  community. 

F.  Hires  is  on  Highland  Avenue,  having  purchased  a fine  property  for- 
merly belonging  to  Lincoln  Godfrey.  The  mansion,  with  its  red  roof,  is 
a pretty  picture. 

Mr.  Harrison’s  place  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Conlin. 

We  now  strike  the  old  Lancaster  Road,  which  runs  out  of  Philadel- 
phia from  Fifty-second  Street  and  Lancaster  Avenue. 

On  the  new  Lancaster  Pike  Mr.  Keeley  has  an  old  country  house,  and 
the  ha-ha  wall  makes  a pretty  finish  to  the  grounds. 

Rose  Hill. — This  country  seat  lies  at  the  corner  of  Montgomery  and 
Union  Avenues.  The  appellation  came  from  a former  owner  named  Rose, 
though  under  the  present  owner  so  many  roses  have  been  cultivated  the 
name  may  have  a double  meaning. 

Jerome  Keeley  purchased  this  property  over  six  years  ago.  There  are 
about  four  and  a half  acres.  This  is  a portion  of  the  large  old  farm  belong- 
ing to  the  Latch  family,  whose  descendants  reside  in  a farm-house  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road. 

The  Latch  Farm  covered  several  hundred  acres,  touching  Bala  and  City 
Line. 

Mr.  Franciscns,  of  Philadelphia,  owned  a tract  which  emliraced  the 
present  property  and  about  three  and  a half  additional  acres  for  many  years. 
William  G.  Huey  afterward  owned  the  whole  property. 

Mr.  Keeley  purchased  four  and  a half  acres,  including  all  the  buildings. 

Mr.  Keeley’s  residence  was  the  original  Latch  farm-house  of  stone, 
which  has  very  thick  walls.  It  was  burned  many  years  ago,  and  rel)uilt 
by  the  Latch  family.  It  was  altered  and  remodeled  in  the  ownership  of 
William  G.  Hney,  a part  of  the  addition  Ijeing  of  wood.  Modern  conveni- 
ences are  here  afforded  by  hot  water,  heat,  and  ojien  grates  in  all  rooms  for 
wood  or  coal.  The  interior  finish  embraces  several  kinds  of  hard  wood,  in- 
cluding cherry,  oak,  and  sycamore. 
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Many  ancient  trees  of  'v  arious  kinds  indicate  the  good  taste  of  the 
Latch  family,  while  Messrs.  Huey  and  Keeley  have  added  to  the  collection, 
and  the  last-named  gentleman  has  placed  fruit  trees  on  the  ground. 

Some  of  the  spruce  trees  are  ov-er  seventy  feet  high,  and  deciduous  ever- 
greens abound,  one  being  so  high  that  it  may  be  seen  for  miles,  and  forms 
a tree-mark,  rather  than  a land-mark.  A Spanish  chestnut  also  stands  in 
Spanish  pride  and  dignity  to  assert  its  ancient  pedigree.  One  of  the  oldest 
white  magnolia  trees  in  the  country  ornaments  the  place.  A native  chest- 
nut holds  its  head  above  the  Spanish  chestnut,  and  claims  an  age  of  over 
two  hnndred  and  twenty-five  years.  This  is  mentioned  in  title  papers  as 
a land-mark.  It  stands  l)y  the  wall  in  front  of  the  house. 

klr.  Keeley  is  a native  of  Phoenixville.  He  graduated  as  a mining  and 
mechanical  engineer,  in  A.  D.  1862,  at  the  Pol3dechnic  College,  and  has 
been  engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel  business  since  that  time.  He  was 
under  nineteen  years  of  age  at  graduation,  and  immediately  took  charge  of 
three  blast  furnaces  in  Phoenixville,  but,  in  1869,  came  to  Philadelphia,  and 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

Mr.  William  Simpson,  Jr.,  has  an  extensive  and  fine  place  at  the  corner 
of  New  Lancaster  Pike  and  Highland  Avenue.  The  house  is  a costly  one, 
designed  by  T.  P.  Chandler. 

Mr.  Harris,  on  Highland  Avenue,  now  retired  from  business,  is  of  the 
firm  George  S.  Harris  & Sons,  Printers. 

Mr.  McGeorge's  place  is  seen  on  the  hill  on  Montgomery  Avenue. 

The  old  Potts  place  is  occupied  by  Miss  Ambruster,  who  now  owns  the 
estate.  The  newly-mown  grass  in  rounded  heaps  presents  a harvest  scene 
on  these  extensive  grounds. 

Colonel  Wendell  P.  P>owman  lives  on  klontgomery  x\venue.  His 
mansion  looks  like  the  Mount  Vernon  house  on  the  Potomac.  It  is  a 
double-storied  dwelling,  with  pillars.  A large  open  lawn  spreads  in  front 
of  it.  An  ancient  tree  is  lovingly  preserved  at  the  gate. 

Members  of  the  Bowman  family  have  long  lived  near  Andalusia. 

Ei,:m  Hall  (Montgomery  and  Bowman  Avenues). — The  elm  trees 
standing  for  centuries  in  aboriginal  grandeur  give  name  to  this  country-seat. 

Colonel  Wendell  P.  Bowman’s  ancestors  were  of  Derbyshire,  England; 
the  family  homestead  is  called  “One  Ash,”  in  honor  of  an  old  ash-tree  in 
front  of  the  mansion. 

The  Bowmans  hold  a coat-of-anns  exceeding  in  age  all  bnt  one  in  Eng- 
land. They  were  upholders  of  Charles  I,  and  doubtless  originally  archers, 
as  the  crest  contains  a stunpi  with  arrows  in  the  quiver,  and  the  motto, 
“Eormerly  by  these  arms  we  conquered.” 
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The  great-great-gTandfather  of  the  Colonel  came  to  America  in  A.  D. 
1760,  being  a Friend,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia.  He  purchased  a large 
tract  and  conntry-seat  in  Lower  Merion  in  1769,  and  had  a tannery  on  the 
estate. 

Bowman’s  Bridge,  on  the  road  opposite  the  place,  covered  the  Colum- 
bia Railway — one  of  the  earliest  railroads  in  the  country. 

The  title  to  Elm  Hall  has  always  continued  in  the  Bowman  family. 
The  original  owner  left  one  son,  named  Henry,  and  his  son  Henry  was  the 
father  of  Colonel  Bowman. 

Colonel  Bowman  was  educated  in  Benjamin  Rush’s  School,  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  private  schools. 

Bowman  Avenue  was  so-called  because  the  title  to  the  property  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  country. 

Colonel  Wendell  P.  Bowman’s  life  is  sketched  in  the  Second  Series  of 
“Prominent  Pennsylvanians,’’  pp.  1 15-120. 

He  was  born  in  Byberry,  Philadelphia,  being  the  son  of  Henry  and 
Grace  Bowuuan.  His  great-grandfather,  Roger  Bowman,  came  to  Phila- 
delphia in  A.  D.  1754,  from  the  ancient  homestead,  “One  Ash,’’  in  Derby- 
shire, England.  He  was  a Friend,  and  a merchant  in  PhiladGphia.  He 
married  Margaret  Johnson,  of  the  old  well-known  Germantown  family. 

Roger  Bowman’s  home  was  called  “Juni])er  Bank,’’  and  is  now  the 
Colonel’s  abode.  The  Bowmans  are  connected  by  marriage  with  John 
Comly,  the  author,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bartine. 

Wendell  P.  Bowman  was  educated  in  the  Benjamin  Rush  and  the  By- 
berry Friends’  School.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Southern  war  he  became 
a drummer-boy  in  the  Byberry  Guards,  and  at  fifteen  was  admitted  as  a 
soldier,  and  for  years  was  disabled,  as  a result  of  his  brave  youthful  military 
work  and  exposure.  He  studied  law  under  George  H.  Earle  and  Richard 
P.  White,  and  has  been  very  successful  in  his  profession,  having  cjuite  a 
reputation  as  an  orator.  He  was  active  in  military  service  in  the  Pittsburg 
riots.  “He  has  served  as  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Department  of 
Pennsylvania.’’  He  is  a prominent  leader  in  the  Republican  party,  though 
not  seeking  office.  His  wife  is  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Shields  Malcolm,  a 
Baptist  author  and  divine  of  note  in  Philadelphia,  the  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  How- 
ard Malcolm,  President  of  Georgetown  College,  Kentucky,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lewisburg,  and,  “at  the  time  of  his  death.  President  of  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College.’’  Her  mother  was  Miss  Van  Dyke,  of  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  “whose  uncle.  Dr.  James  Carnahan,  was  President  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege for  forty  years.’’ 

Mr.  Haywood’s  farm,  opening  on  Manayunk  x\venue,  with  its  pleasant 
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house,  joins  the  property  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church.  Rev.  Henry 
A.  F.  Hoyt  is  the  present  Rector  of  that  church. 

The  following-  extract  is  from  the  Public  Ledger,  of  Philadelphia,  Octo- 
ber 2 1st,  A.  D.  1896: 

“October  20th. — The  thirty-third  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of 
the  St.  John’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  at  Merionville,  was  celebrated 
to-day.  The  sermon  this  evening  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wat- 
son, who  is  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  this  diocese.  Other 
rectors  of  neighboring  parishes  who  assisted  in  the  service  to-night  were 
Rev.  James  Haughton,  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Bryn  Mawr;  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Steele,  of  St.  Mary’s,  Ardmore;  Rev.  John  R.  Moses,  of  St. 
IMary’s,  Wayne,  and  Rev.  Charles  S.  Olmsted,  of  St.  Asaph’s,  at  Bala,  and 
the  present  Rector  of  this  church.  Rev.  H.  A.  F.  Hoyt. 

“The  first  service  held  in  this  church  w'^as  on  the  occasion  of  the  Na- 
tional Thanksgiving  Day,  in  xVugust,  1863,  appointed  by  President  Lincoln 
as  a day  of  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  success  of  the  Union 
armies,  after  the  battles  of  Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg.  The  building  was 
consecrated  shortly  after  this,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Phillips  Brooks,  who  afterwards  became  Bishop  Brooks.  This  was  while 
Bishop  Potter  was  overseer  of  this  diocese.  Rev.  George  Emlen  Hare, 
who  at  that  time  resided  in  this  vicinity,  had  charge  of  the  church  until  the 
first  rector.  Rev.  F.  E.  Arnold,  was  appointed.” 

In  riding  along  Montgomery  Avenue  there  is  seen  the  noble  building 
of  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

We  enter  Meiiiox  Avenue. — The  houses  of  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr. 
Thorn  are  passed.  In  the  latter  the  timber  work  is  shown  outside  as  in 
Swiss  and  English  dwellings.  A prominent  chimney,  and  broken  gabled 
slate  roof  are  picturesque.  The  cattle  grazing  with  their  white  saddle- 
backs, as  we  ride  on,  form  a picture  of  animal  comfort.  We  are  on  one  of 
the  narrow  roads  of  old  time. 

We  enter  Bowman  Avenue. — The  Stevenson  place  has  a beautiful 
grove.  A stone  gateway  introduces  to  the  mansion,  which  stands  among 
trees.  J.  Crawford’s  fine  house  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  In 
general  the  roads  are  finely  macadamized. 

CouEEOE  Avenue  is  next  in  order.  The  pleasant  and  cheerful  abode 
of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Robins  is  before  us.  It  is  an  English  timbered  house, 
called  College  Gate,  designed  by  Wilson  Eyre.  The  piazza  jutting  over  the 
lawn  is  supported  by  a stone  wall. 

Dr.  Robins  was  for  many  years  the  Head  Master  of  the  Episcopal 
Academy  in  Philadelphia. 
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The  piazza  here  commands  a pleasant  view,  including  the  lawn  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeo  Theological  Seminary.  The  dowers  that  adorn  it  make 
a floral  retreat  on  a summer  evening. 

Theological  Sbmixaky  op  St.  Charles  Borromeo. — The  needful 
information  for  the  following  notes  was  taken  from  a sketch  of  the  Semi- 
nary, published  in  1891. 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  John  E.  Fitzmaurice  is  the  Rector  and  Professor  of 
Homiletics.  Bishop  Kenrick,  and  “the  saintly  Bishop”  Neumann,  and 
Archbishop  Wood  were  founders  of  the  Seminary. 

In  A.  D.  1832  Bishop  Kenrick,  the  “distinguished  ornament  of  the 
Catholic  Hierarchy,”  began  a seminary  in  Philadelphia.  He  had  been  a 
Professor  in  Bishop  Flaget’s  Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Thomas  in  Ken- 
tucky, at  Bardstown.  In  1830  he  became  the  assistant  of  the  aged  Bishop 
Conwell  in  administrating  the  Diocese  of  Philadelphia.  His  character  re- 
sembled that  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo. 

Seminary  work  commenced  in  the  Bishop’s  house,  “No.  92 — now  316 — 
South  Fifth  Street,”  and  followed  the  removals  of  his  residence,  at  length 
settling  next  to  St.  Mary’s  Church. 

In  1835  Very  Rev.  Peter  R.  Kenrick,  the  Bishop’s  l)rother,  was  given 
the  direction  of  the  Seminary  hy  the  Bishop.  He  became  Vicar  General 
of  Philadelphia,  and  afterward  this  zealous  man  was  made  coadjutor  of 
Bishop  Rosati,  of  St.  Louis,  and  at  his  death  Bishop  of  that  see,  and  in  1847 
Archbishop. 

In  1837  Very  Rev.  Edward  Barron,  D.  D.,  was  Rector  of  the  Seminary, 
and  afterward  the  zealous  Bishop  of  Africa.  The  climate  prostrated  him 
after  a few  years,  and  he  returned  to  do  the  work  of  a missionary  priest  in 
the  United  States,  dying  as  a martyr  in  the  yellow  fever  at  Savannah  in  1854. 

In  1838  the  Seminary  received  a charter. 

The  Treasurer,  Mark  Anthony  Frenaye,  under  Bishop  Kenrick’s  di- 
rection, bought  an  unfinished  house  at  Eighteenth  and  Race  Streets,  and 
subsecjuently  two  other  lots  were  added  to  the  property.  The  building 
was  finished,  and  in  1839  occupied. 

The  Very  Rev.  Michael  O’Connor,  D.  D.,  was  now  appointed  Rector. 
This  holy  man  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Pittsburg. 

In  1841  Very  Rev.  Mariano  Mailer  was  Rector,  under  the  “direction 
of  the  Lazarists.”  Very  Rev.  John  B.  Tornatore,  C.  M.,  was  his  successor. 
Bishop  Amat,  of  California,  succeeded  him,  but  he  afterward  resumed  his 
post  for  a year.  Under  Bishoj)  Neumann  Rev.  William  O’Hara,  D.  D., 
afterward  Bishop  of  Scranton,  was  ap])ointed  Rector,  continuing  his 
charge  until  1861.  In  1859  a Preparatory  Seminary  was  opened  at  Glen 
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Riddle.  Pa.,  under  direction  of  the  future  Bishop  Shanahan,  of  the  See  of 
Plarrisburg. 

Bishop  \\'ood  placed  the  Seminary  under  the  care  of  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Maurice  A.  Mhalsh.  The  “late  Bishop  of  Omaha,  Very  Rev.  James  O’Con- 
nor.” succeeded  him  in  1864. 

In  1865  Bishop  Wood  announced  the  purchase  of  the  beautiful  Over- 
hrook  property  of  137  acres  from  the  Remington  estate.  The  grand 
huilding.  on  its  commanding  site,  was  designed  by  the  architects,  Samuel  T. 
Sloan  and  Addison  Hutton.  The  building  contains  a beautiful  chapel,  with 
elaborate  decorations.  The  Library  Room  is  large,  and  contains  a valu- 
able collection,  and  I was  pleased  to  see  the  abundance  of  light  from  several 
windows.  This  institution  has  cost  nearly  a million  dollars.  Students 
first  occupied  it  in  1871,  and  the  Preparatory  Seminary  rvas  included  in  this 
institution. 

In  1872  the  Very  Rev.  James  O’Connor  was  succeeded  in  the  Presi- 
dency l)v  "the  late  Rt.  Rev.  iMgr.  James  A.  Corcoran,  D.  D.”  He  was  very 
learned  in  ancient  languages,  and  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  possessed  a mar- 
velously strong  memory. 

The  Very  Rev.  Charles  P.  O’Connor,  D.  D.,  was  his  useful  successor 
in  1873.  He  had  been  Vice-Rector. 

In  1879  Rev.  Dr.  William  Kieran,  a Vice-Rector,  was  appointed  Rec- 
tor, and  in  1882  the  Golden  Julfilee  occurred,  carefully  and  wisely  planned 
by  him.  The  graduates  returned  in  crowds  to  honor  their  Alma  Mater. 

In  1883  Archbishop  Wod  died.  The  next  year  "Most  Rev.  Patrick  J. 
Ryan,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  his  successor.”  This  distinguished  prelate 
had  been  Coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Kenrick,  of  St.  Louis.  He  has  shown 
great  interest  in  the  Seminary,  in  engrossing  cares,  visiting  it  weekly,  and 
laI)oring  for  its  advancement. 

Since  1886  Dr.  Fitzmaurice  has  administered  it.  He  was  a student 
at  Eighteenth  and  Race  Streets,  and  led  "a  missionary  life”  for  twenty-four 
years,  gaining  rich  experience.  His  zeal,  talent,  and  energy  fit  him  for  his 
important  post,  where  he  has  been  successful  in  his  work.  Excellent  pro- 
fessors aid  him,  and  Professor  James  B.  Roberts  teaches  Oratorv  and 
Rhetoric. 

1 his  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  Diocesan  Seminary  in  the  United 
States.  Its  Rectors  have  furnished  eight  Bishops;  the  Professors,  two:  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Alichael  Domenec  was  Bishop  of  Pittsburg,  and  Rt.  Rev.  Ignatius 
F.  Horstmann,  D.  D.,  is  at  ])resent  Bishop  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  of  the 
foimer  students.  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  IMcGovern,  Bishop  of  Harrisburg, 
and  Rt.  Rev.  Stephen  V.  Ryan,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Francis  A.  Drexel  was  “a  generous  benefactor”  of  this  institution. 

Haa'ekfokd. — Haverford  is  in  the  Welsii  Tract,  “and  w'as  the  earliest 
settled  of  the  Welsh  townships  e.xcept  Merion,  in  Montgomery  County.” 
The  name  came  from  Wales,  and  was  contracted  to  Harford  in  conversation. 

The  Friends’  Meeting-house  was  erected  in  1700.  Here  Penn 
preached  when  he  made  his  second  visit  to  Pennsylvania.  The  first  burial 
here  w-as  that  of  William  Sharpus  in  1684. 

‘Alilestones  on  the  old  Haverford  or  Goshen  Road  were  doubtless  im- 
ported from  England.” 

The  Grange. — We  synopsize  Dr.  Smith’s  history  of  Delaware  County, 
wdiich  gives  a picture  of  the  quaint  and  dignified  house  of  this  title  where 
the  staid  Quaker  from  Wales,  Flenry  Lewis,  broke  the  'wilderness  for  a home 
in  1682.  His  son  Henry  followed  him.  The  estate  covered  nearly  400 
acres  in  the  last  century.  Captain  John  Wilcox  built  the  grand  and  ele- 
gant mansion,  calling  it  “Clifton  Hall.”  He  surrounded  the  estate  with 
a ditch. 

Charles  Cruickshank,  a wealthy  Scotch  gentleman,  a British  Captain 
wdio  had  served  in  the  Netherlands,  bought  the  place,  and  styled  it  the 
“Grange,”  or  “Grange  Farm.”  The  house  was  enlarged,  and  terraced 
walks  and  a greenhouse  brought  out  the  natural  beauties  of  the  estate. 
“The  land  attached  to  the  Grange  was  partly  in  three  counties — Chester 
(now  Delaware),  Philadelphia,  and  Montgomery,  which  Captain  Cruick- 
shank increased  by  pmxhase.” 

A Scotch  merchant,  John  Ross,  of  Philadelphia,  “married  Clemen- 
tina, the  daughter  of  Captain  Cruickshank,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  sold  the  Grange  to  his  son-in-law,  Ross,  and  returned  with  his 
family  to  his  native  country.  Mr.  Ross  added  to  the  buildings,  and  also  in- 
creased the  cjuantity  of  land  to  an  aggregate  of  600  acres.” 

His  son-in-law,  John  F.  Miffiin,  purchased  the  property  after  the  Cap- 
tain’s death,  and  a few  years  afterw'ard  sold  it  “to  John  H.  Brinton,  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  General  George  B.  IMcClellan.”  This  gentleman 
“sold  the  mansion,  with  another  part  of  the  estate  which  he  had  purchased 
in  1811,  to  Manuel  Eyre,  Esq.,  who  made  it  his  country  residence  till  his 
death  in  1845.  About  that  time  the  Grauge  was  purchased  by  John  Ash- 
hurst,  Esq.,  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Eyre,  who  still  occupies  it  as  his  country- 
seat.” 

Elegant  entertainments  were  held  here  in  the  time  that  Charles  Ross 
was  the  occupant.  Professor  Charles  Caldwell,  of  a medical  college  in 
Kentucky,  visited  here  in  his  youth  and  wrote  a poem  concerning  the 
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Grange,  which  Samuel  Breck,  Esq.,  the  son-in-law  of  John  Ross,  loaned  in 
manuscript  to  Dr.  Smith.  I add  a brief  extract; 

“Remote  from  town  with  all  its  clamorous  train 

jjC  ^ * jfC 

Grange  lies — luxuriant  in  fair  rural  scenes, 

Gay  plumy  groves,  bright  lawns  and  velvet  greens. 

Proud  forests  humming  to  the  hollow  gale. 

And  craggy  steeps  dark  frowning  o’er  the  vale. 

Alternate  shadowy  walks,  and  sunny  hills, 

Soft  warbling  choirs  and  sweetly  gurgling  rills.’’ 

Richard  L.  Ashhurst  was  born  in  Naples,  Italy,  and  Dr.  John  Ashhurst 
was  born  in  Philadelphia.  Both  these  brothers  were  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Richard  L.  Ashhurst  was  Adjutant  of  the  150th 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  during  the  war.  Dr.  John  Ashhurst 
is  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Surgeon  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Plospital,  etc.,  and  he  has  written  a “Principles  and  Practice 
of  Surgery,”  which  has  gone  through  six  editions;  edited  an  “International 
Encyclopedia  of  Surgery”  in  seven  volumes,  etc.  He  is  an  honored  and 
useful  layman  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Mrs.  Matthew  Baird’s  elegant  brown  stone  house,  with  its  beautiful 
lawn,  is  very  noticeable. 

Bardwold. — This  beautiful  place  is  named  from  a word  meaning 
Baird’s  Woods.  The  mansion  is  the  home  of  Mrs.  Matthew  Baird  and  her 
family.  It  was  finished  in  A.  D.  1885.  The  material  is  brown  stone,  and 
a porte-cochere  and  four  piazzas  vary  the  exterior.  Benjamin  Linfoot  was 
the  architect,  and  Myers  & Sons  the  builders.' 

A most  striking  feature  of  the  interior  is  the  magnificently  large  hall, 
which  has  counterparts  in  the  second  and  third  stories.  A cupola  sur- 
mounts the  building.  The  drawing-room,  and  picture  gallery,  and  music, 
and  reception,  and  dining-rooms  are  on  the  first  floor.  There  is  a billiard- 
room  in  the  liasement.  The  oak  woodwork  of  the  wainscots  and  ceilings  is 
remarkalily  fine,  while  the  stained  glass  windows  and  stone  work  of  an  arch 
leading  from  the  reception-room  to  the  hall,  and  fireplaces  in  each  room 
are  pleasant  features  of  the  building. 

A projection  affords  means  of  throwing  desired  light  into  three  stories, 
including  the  library  and  the  chambers.  Each  chamber  has  a dressing- 
room  connected  with  it.  The  floors  are  of  hard  wood,  with  inlaid  borders. 

The  picture  gallery  contains  a number  of  Moran’s  pictures,  and  land- 
sca])es,  with  sunny  summer  brightness,  and  a painting  of  Mrs.  Baird,  by 
Matthew  Wilson,  diversify  the  walls. 
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A miniature  steam  engine  of  gold  and  silver,  presented  to  Mr.  Baird 
when  he  left  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  is  in  a balcony  here.  A large 
silver  cup  and  other  gifts  were  received  as  testimonials  from  the  men  in  the 
Works. 

A fine  conservatory  joins  the  picture  gallery,  and  a wide  lawn  adorned 
with  flowers  is  seen  from  its  windows,  showing  the  summer  home  of  flowers 
nursed  here  in  the  winter’s  cold. 

Matthew  Baird. — In  the  History  of  the  Hibernian  Society,  by  John 
H.  Campbell,  there  is  a sketch  of  the  life  of  Matthew  Baird.  He  was  born 
in  Ireland,  near  Londonderry,  in  A.  D.  1817.  When  he  was  four  years  old 
his  parents  came  to  Philadelphia.  “His  father  was  a coppersmith,”  the  son 
“was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Philadelphia.”  He  became  as- 
sistant to  a Professor  of  Chemistry  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  New  Castle  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Delaware,  employed  him 
in  copper  and  sheet-iron  work,  and  he  became  Superintendent  of  the  rail- 
road shops  in  New  Castle. 

In  1838  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  as  “foreman  of  the  sheet-iron  and 
boiler  department  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.”  For  a time  he 
was  in  the  marble  business  with  his  brother,  John  Baird. 

In  1854  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Matthias  W.  Baldwin  in  the 
Locomotive  Works.  Mr.  Baldwin  died  in  1865,  “and  Mr.  Baird  became 
sole  proprietor  of  the  works.”  In  1867  he  received  as  partners  George 
Burnham  and  Charles  T.  Parry.  In  1873  he  withdrew,  but  was  interested 
in  “numerous  public  and  private  enterprises.  He  was  a Director  of  the 
Central  National  Bank,  and  the  Texas-Pacific  Railroad  Compan}^  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  Andover  Iron  Company,  West  Chester  & 
Philadelphia  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  He  was  an  incorporator  and  director  of  the  American  Steamship  Com- 
pany, and  held  large  investments  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

“He  was  eminently  a public-spirited  citizen,  and  was  prominent  in  con- 
nection with  enterprises  for  the  general  benefit,  or  of  a charitable  character. 
He  was  Manager  of  the  Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  other  benevolent  institutions.  He  died  May  19th,  1877.” 
(See  Scharf  & Wescott’s  “Hist.  Phila.,”  Vol.  HI,  pp.  2179  and  2257.) 

ZORAYDA. — A vine-clad  stone  wall  on  Union  Avenue  contains  an  open 
gateway,  admitting  to  a beautifully  wooded  lawn  before  the  stone  mansion 
of  Samuel  Croft.  A never-failing  deep  spring  covered  by  a house  sup- 
plies the  place  with  water.  It  is  thrown  to  the  tank  at  the  top  of  the  house 
by  a hot-air  pump.  Fine  cattle  grazing  in  an  enclosure  give  the  charm  of 
animal  life  to  the  landscape.  About  six  acres  of  land  were  purchased  by 
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Mr.  Croft  of  his  neighbor,  John  Marston,  about  thirteen  years  ago.  The 
lionse  was  luiilt  in  A.  D.  1883.  H.  K.  Yarnall,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the 
architect,  and  Yarnall  & Cooper  were  the  builders.  The  quarry  of  Jacob 
Stadehnan,  on  City  Avenue,  furnished  material  for  the  walls.  A square 
tower  rises  from  the  base,  capped  by  a pyramidal  roof.  The  gables  and 
piazza  are  so  arranged  as  to  make  a picturesque  appearance,  while  the  useful 
chimney  asserts  its  rights  above  a dormer-window.  Creeping  vines  clasp 
the  gray  wall.  Samuel  Croft  is  engaged  in  business  with  his  son,  F.  P. 
Croft,  in  West  Philadelphia. 

HOLMlirnsT. — A home  by  the  wood  is  a suitable  Saxon  name  for  the 
covmtry-seat  of  Charles  Hartshorne,  in  Lower  Merion,  on  Hazlehurst  Ave- 
nue. near  Wynnewood  Avenue  and  Merion  Station. 

The  ample  and  beautiful  duelling  of  stone  and  slate  was  designed  by 
Addison  Hutton,  and  constructed  of  Trenton  brownstone.  It  was  hnished 
in  A.  D.  1886,  and  occupied  at  once  by  Mr.  Hartshorne. 

Al)out  twenty  acres  of  ground  are  in  the  property.  About  six  acres 
are  wooded,  and  one  entrance  is  a rustic  drive  through  the  grove. 

On  a part  which  originally  belonged  to  the  tract  Edward  Y.  Harts- 
horne, son  of  Charles  Hartshorne,  is  just  completing  a house  of  stone  and 
frame,  of  antique  design,  with  a hipped  roof. 

Charles  Hartshorne  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  being  the  youngest  son 
of  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Joseph  Hartshorne.  Two  of  Charles  Hartshorne’s 
brothers  became  physicians,  one.  Dr.  Edward  Hartshorne,  is  dead;  and 
Dr.  Henry  Hartshorne,  the  other  brother,  is  now  in  Japan,  doing  voluntary 
Christian  missionary  work  in  that  country. 

The  family  are  descended  from  Richard  Hartshorne,  who  settled  near 
the  Heights  of  Navesink,  in  New  Jersey,  in  A.  D.  1669. 

Charles  Hartshorne  has  been  Vice-President  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road since  1868.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
a Trustee  of  Haverford  and  Bryn  Mawr  Colleges,  and  of  Lehigh  University. 

While  this  volume  was  in  preparation,  after  the  above  was  written,  the 
following  notice  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  of  March  i8th, 
1897; 

“A  letter  received  from  Japan  states  that  L)r.  Henry  Hartshorne,  edu- 
cator, author,  poet,  and  lecturer,  who  died  in  Tokyo,  on  February  loth, 
was  buried  from  the  Friends’  Meeting-House,  Shiba,  on  the  following  day. 
The  interment  was  at  the  Aoyama  Cemetery,  Tokyo.” 

Dr.  Hartshorne  left  several  bequests  for  benevolent  purposes. 

The  following  is  from  the  Delatvare  County  American: 

“Where  the  Names  Come  From. — Following  is  the  origin  of  each  station 
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name  on  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  from  Overbrook  to 
Paoli,  inclusive,  as  furnished  by  Secretary  Sims,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road; Overbrook,  from  the  stream  that  runs  through  the  place;  Merion,  the 
name  of  a Welsh  chieftain  in  the  eight  or  ninth  century;  Narberth,  perhaps 
from  na,  not,  and  berth,  beautiful;  Wynnewood,  after  Dr.  Thomas  Wynne, 
who  was  born  in  Wales  in  1630,  and  emigrated  to  America;  Ardmore, 
an  Irish  name,  signifying  the  ‘high  moor,’  or  “tract  of  wild  ground;’  ITaver- 
ford,  the  goat’s  ford;  Bryn  Mawr,  Welsh  for  great  hill;  Rosemont,  a fancy 
name;  Villa  Nova,  Italian  for  new  villa  or  house;  Dpton,  the  high  town; 
Radnor,  the  red  district;  St.  David’s,  after  St.  David,  or  more  directly,  per- 
haps, from  the  old  St.  David’s  Church  beyond  Radnor;  Wayne,  after  General 
Anthony  Wayne;  Strafford,  after  Lord  Strafford;  Devon,  deep  valley;  Ber- 
wyn, the  white  boundary;  Daylesford,  St.  Theda’s  Ford;  Paoli,  after  Gen- 
eral Paoli,  the  Corsican  soldier.” 

It  should  be  added  that  Rosemont  was  the  name  of  the  Ashbridge  farm 
on  which  the  station  is  located. 

Berwyn  is  the  name  of  a range  of  Welsh  mountains. 

Lower  Merion. — Rev.  Dr.  Brewer,  the  learned  English  scholar,  in 
his  “Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable,”  gives  Alerionetb  (Wales)  as  maero- 
neth  (a  dairy  farm). 

Glenn’s  “Merion  in  the  Welsh  Tract,”  p.  57,  states  that  in  Cymric  it 
means  “the  earth,  land,  or  possessions  of  Merion.”  Some  writers  derive  the 
name  from  “a  Welsh  chieftain,  named  Merion,  who  is  said  to  have  flourished 
during  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  So  much  for  a 
name  so  old  that  its  origin  is  lost  amid  the  traditions  of  a dim  past.” 

Dr.  J.  J.  Levick,  in  his  pamphlet  “The  Early  History  of  Alerion,”  ex- 
tracted from  the  Pcnnsyh'ania  Magacinc  of  History  and  Biography,  Vol.  IV, 
1880,  p.  2,  and  note,  writes  of  Meirion,  or  Meyreon,  or  Meiriawn,  who  ruled 
as  “prince  or  king”  a part  of  Britain  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth 
century. 

“The  termination  ydd  and  cth  is  of  common  occurrence  in  ancient 
Welsh  names  of  districts,  and  seems  to  have  the  meaning  of  a tract  or  ex- 
tent of  country  belonging  to  the  person  whose  name  formed  the  preceding 
part  of  the  word.”  I add  that  in  Mr.  Twitchell’s  title  the  word  is  spelled 
Merryon. 

This  township  of  Montgomery  County  touches  the  Schuylkill  River, 
Upper  Merion  Township,  West  Conshohocken  Borough,  Philadelphia,  and 
Delaware  County. 

Colonel  Bean’s  History  of  Montgomery  County  thus  describes  it;  “Its 
greatest  length  is  six  and  a half  miles,  with  a width  of  four  miles,  embracing 
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an  area  of  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  acres.  In  its  situation  it  is  the 
most  southerly  in  the  county,  and  the  greatest  in  extent  and  population.” 

\Vest  Conshohocken  Borough,  in  1874,  deprived  it  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres. 

Springs  and  streams  abound.  Mill  Creek  is  the  largest  of  these 
streams,  running  from  the  neighborhood  of  Green  Tree  Tavern  on  Gulf 
Road  for  about  six  miles  on  its  swift  and  curving  course,  while  fourteen 
little  streams  add  their  tributes  to  its  waters. 

In  1758  Nicholas  Scull  names  “Roberts’s  grist  and  paper-mills”  on  it. 
Various  mills  have  used  its  power.  Its  branch,  “Trout  Run,”  indicates 
fishing. 

Before  1830  this  township  had  no  post-office. 

The  Lancaster  Turnpike  cuts  Lower  Merion,  and  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  turnpike  built  in  this  country.  It  was  begun  in  1792  and  finished  in 
tU'O  years. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  a later  and  greater  improvement.  In 
1834  it  ran  to  Columbia,  and,  in  1854,  to  Pittsburg. 

The  Reading  Railroad  also  serves  this  region,  running  along  the  beau- 
tiful Schuylkill.  It  was  built  in  the  years  from  1834  to  1839. 

The  Schuylkill  Valley  Railway,  opened  in  1884,  makes  a third  artery 
for  travel  and  commerce. 

Emerson  said  that  two  railroads  were  equal  to  a river,  but  here  are  three 
railroads,  and  a river  besides. 

The  name  Merion  is  from  Merioneth,  North  Wales,  some  of  the  early 
settlers  having  come  from  that  place. 

John  Oldmixon  visited  this  section  in  1708,  and  notes  that  the  Welsh 
Tract  was  “very  popifious”  and  the  people  “very  industrious;  by  which 
means  it  is  better  cleared  than  any  other  part  of  the  county.”  He  adds: 
“The  inhabitants  have  many  fine  plantations  of  corn,  and  breed  abundance 
of  cattle,  inasmuch  that  they  are  looked  upon  to  be  as  thriving  and  wealthy 
as  any  in  the  province.” 

My  friend,  William  J.  Buck,  the  veteran  local  historian,  in  his  History 
of  Montgomery  County,  says:  “The  surface  of  this  township  is  agreeably 
diversified  by  a number  of  beautiful  streams.  Though  none  are  large,  yet 
they  furnish  valuable  water  power.  So  well  is  Lower  Merion  watered  that 
scarcely  a large  farm  can  be  found  which  does  not  contain  one  or  more  ex- 
cellent springs  of  living  water.  Ivlill  Creek  is  the  largest  stream,  and  lies 
wholly  within  the  limits  of  this  township.” 

He  adds:  “The  turnpike  road  leading  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster 
passes  through  the  township  a distance  of  about  four  and  a half  miles.  It 
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was  the  first  road  of  this  kind  made  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  commenced 
in  1792  and  completed  two  years  afterward.  It  was  effected  wholly  by  in- 
dividual snbscriptions,  and  is  sixty-two  miles  in  length,  and  cost  $465,000, 
or  $7,500  per  mile.  It  was  laid  with  broken  stones  twenty-fonr  feet  wide 
and  eighteen  inches  deep.” 

NAltBEKTil. — The  Borough  of  Narberth  lies  on  an  elevation  about  360 
feet  above  tide  level,  giving  every  advantage  of  pure  air  and  the  best  health 
conditions.  The  houses  are  picturesquely  grouped  on  rolling  ground,  af- 
fording fine  and  varied  landscape  effects.  Nineteen  minutes  (seven  miles) 
from  Broad  Street  Station,  on  the  main  line  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  it  is 
more  centrally  located  (for  convenience  of  access)  than  many  parts  of  the 
city  itself.  Pure  spring  water  from  deep  artesian  wells  of  the  Spring  Gar- 
den and  Bryn  Mawr  Companies,  absolutely  assured  from  contamination, 
is  furnished  in  abundance.  Gas,  electricity,  well-lighted  and  macadamized 
avenues,  and  two  systems  of  underground  drainage  give  to  the  residents  all 
the  comforts  of  city  life.  The  dwellings  are  of  stone  or  brick,  in  tasteful 
architecture,  arranged  with  a view  to  convenient  and  comfortable  living, 
furnished  with  all  modern  improvements.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the 
lawns  which  surround  each  house,  and  landscape  gardening  is  here  a fine 
art.  The  business  enterprise  in  the  development  of  the  town  insures  rapid 
growth. 

Narberth  is  eminently  a place  of  homes  which  shall  be  within  the  reach 
of  average  business  men.  The  cost  of  living  is  not  as  great  as  at  some 
suburban  stations,  yet  the  society  is  of  a refined  and  congenial  cast.  Pro- 
vision, trimming,  and  drug  stores  are  centrally  located.  Competent  physi- 
cians of  both  schools  reside  here. 

The  organization  of  a borough  in  1895  at  once  placed  Narberth  in  a 
position  to  make  and  sustain  substantial  improvements,  and  protect  the  in- 
terests of  its  citizens.  A Board  of  Health  looks  after  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions. The  health  of  the  community  has  become  a subject  of  remark. 

Narberth  takes  special  pride  in  her  educational  facilities.  Realizing 
that  this  is  a matter  of  utmost  importance  to  those  wishing  to  find  a home, 
special  effort  is  made  to  ha\  e a school  second  to  none.  The  fine  stone 
school-house,  elegantly  appointed  and  furnished  with  eveiy  facility  for  good 
work,  is  surrounded  by  grounds  picturesquely  laid  out  with  trees  and  shrub- 
bery. The  high  grade  of  work  done  under  the  direction  of  the  local  School 
Board  has  already  attracted  wide  attention. 

Three  active  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  town  offer  abundant 
facilities  for  \vorship  and  religious  activity. 

The  Baptist  Church  of  the  Evangel  is  located  on  the  high  ground  just 
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south  of  the  railroad,  at  the  corner  of  Narberth  and  Elmwood  Avenues.  It 
is  a fine  edifice  of  gray  stone,  well  appointed  for  aggressive  work.  Services 
were  begun  in  A.  D.  1890,  resulting  in  the  organization  of  a mission  in  the 
following  year.  In  November,  1893,  it  was  recognized  as  an  independent 
church.  All  branches  of  church  activity  and  benevolence  have  been  vigor- 
ously pushed  forward.  The  Bible  School  is  already  pressing  for  larger  ac- 
commodations. This  church  has  formed  a centre  round  which  a congenial 
company  of  prominent  Baptists  have  gathered,  making  no  small  inducement 
for  those  of  this  faith  to  make  this  their  home. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  corner  of  Windsor  and  Grayling  Avenues, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  January,  1896.  Within  a few  days  a temporary 
structure  was  provided,  which  is  now  being  replaced  by  a handsome  stone 
building.  The  enterprise  thus  shown  is  indicative  of  the  character  of  the 
church. 

The  erection  of  a Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Narberth  was  con- 
ceived in  A.  D.  1892,  when  a legacy  was  offered  of  $1,600  “for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  ground  for  the  erection  of  a church  between  Fifty-second 
Street  and  Ardmore.”  Ground  was  purchased  at  the  corner  of  Essex  and 
Price  Avenues.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  in  November,  1892.  When 
almost  completed  the  church  was  burned  to  the  ground.  In  spite  of  such 
discouragements  the  present  building  was  completed  and  dedicated  free 
of  debt  in  October,  1895.  It  is  an  attractive  building  of  stone,  tastefully 
finished  and  furnished  within,  and  stands  on  a commanding  site. 

The  Narberth  Field  Club  formerh'  had  their  club-house  at  the  corner 
of  Narberth  and  Haverford  Avenues,  but  ha^’e  since  removed  to  their 
spacious  quarters  in  their  new  home,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Narberth 
and  Windsor  Avenues,  their  athletic  field  being  at  a short  distance  on  the 
south  side  of  the  railroad. 

The  Fire  Company  is  equipped  with  truck  and  engines,  and  give  as- 
surance of  prompt  aid  in  case  of  need. 

Narberth  is  specially  fortunate  in  her  surroundings.  Much  of  the  finest 
scenery  of  Montgomery  County  lies  within  a short  distance  all  about.  The 
neighborhood  abounds  in  Revolutionary  and  Colonial  land-marks.  Fine 
macadam  roads  in  all  directions  furnish  unparalleled  attractions  for  the 
wheel.  Many  business  men  ride  to  and  from  their  city  offices  on  their 
“bikes,”  gaining  refreshment  after  the  day’s  labors.  In  fine,  the  citizens 
of  Narberth  are  well  satisfied  with  their  homes. 

We  add  to  this  sketch,  as  far  as  the  Baptist  Church  is  concerned,  that 
the  beloved  pastor  of  that  church.  Rev.  Harold  Kennedy,  was  born  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  rvas  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Crozer 
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Theological  Seminary.  He  has  been  very  successful  in  his  work  at  Nar- 
berth.  At  this  writing  he  is  absent  for  a short  time  on  a journey  to  the 
Holy  Land  to  see  the  places  blessed  by  the  presence  of  Christ. 

We  add  a few  items  to  the  foregoing  excellent  description. 

The  Narberth  public  school-house  is  valued  at  $13,000. 

There  are  about  150  fine  houses  in  the  borough,  and  a population  of 
about  600. 

Narberth  was  formerly  called  Elm,  but  in  May,  1892,  received  the 
present  name  from  a Welsh  parish  in  Pembrokeshire.  (See  Glenn’s  Merion 
in  the  Welsh  Tract,  p.  390,  for  a reference  to  the  Welsh  parish.) 

Narberth  Park  was  the  first  change  in  name,  but  it  was  afterward  re- 
stricted to  Narberth. 

On  the  brow  of  the  hill  due  north  of  Narberth  Station,  facing  the  val- 
ley which  extends  far  to  the  southwest,  commanding  a fine  view  of  the  same, 
is  the  home  of  Mr.  Edward  Eorsythe,  shown  in  a plate.  Its  southern  ex- 
posure secures  not  only  a delightful  view  but  enjoys  the  winter  sun,  as  well 
as  the  prevailing  southwestern  breezes  of  the  summer.  It  is  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Price  and  Narberth  Avenues. 

The  ground,  comprising  three  acres,  was  purchased  of  the  Price  estate, 
this  estate  having  acquired  title  direct  from  Mhlliam  Penn.  The  house  was 
built  by  the  present  owner  in  1890,  the  first  story  being  constructed  of  gray 
stone  quarried  in  the  neighl)orhood ; the  second  story  is  of  frame.  The 
architect  who  planned  the  same  was  Mr.  Charles  W.  Bolton,  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr.  Forsythe  was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  was  educated  at 
Haverford  College,  Pa.,  and  afterward  carried  his  scientific  studies  further 
at  Harvard  University  and  other  institutions,  and  for  three  years  after- 
ward was  himself  connected  with  educational  work,  being  for  a time  asso- 
ciated with  the  well-known  writer,  Hamlin  Garland.  Mr.  Forsythe’s  oc- 
cupation has  been,  however,  for  a dozen  years  or  more,  that  of  handling- 
investment  securities,  he  being  especially  interested  in  the  subject  of  irri- 
gation in  the  Central  Western  States. 

The  Forsythes  are  of  the  Scotch-lrish  race,  and  we  have  recently  seen 
genealogical  records  tracing  the  family  back  to  a very  early  period.  Mrs. 
Forsythe’s  maiden  name  was  Miss  Yerkes,  daughter  of  Jones  Verkcs, 
Afoorestown,  N.  J. 

The  Forsythes  are  a Gascon  family,  named  from  a I'rench  town  on 
the  Dordogne  River,  now  hh-onsac,  according  to  I'roissart’s  Chrcuiides. 
d'hey  are  traced  by  tradition  to  the  i)rincely  family  of  Na\arre.  Robert 
de  Forsythe  seiu-ed  in  war  under  Bruce,  and  is  the  ancestor  of  the  h'orsvlhes 
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in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  America. — Burke’s  Peerage.  Some  were 
warriors  abroad  or  in  this  land.  Bishop  Stevens’s  History  of  Georgia  notes 
Robert  Forsythe,  of  Virginia,  jfs  a Revolutionary  officer.  The  genealogy, 
which  has  been  drawn  out  in  detail,  names  many  remarkal)le  men. 

The  klethodist  parish  of  Beth-Raffen  had  a church  building  located 
in  the  country  north  of  Narberth,  and  was  moved  four  or  five  years  ago  to 
the  borough.  Rev.  C.  H.  Basford  was  in  charge  at  the  removal,  and  the 
construction  of  the  new  building  of  stone,  which  rvas  burned  in  1893;  and 
the  second  one  was  built  shortly  after,  and  dedicated  free  of  debt  in  Octo- 
ber, x\.  D.  1895.  D.  Judge  Denean,  of  Ardmore,  was  the  architect  of  both 
buildings.  Rev.  T.  H.  Evans  succeeded  Mr.  Basford,  and  was  pastor  at 
the  dedication  of  the  second  church.  These  clergymen  lived  at  Glad- 
wynne,  and  served  the  parish  there  in  connection  with  that  at  Narberth;  but 
Narberth  is  now  to  have  its  clergyman  for  itself.  Charles  E.  Kreamer  is 
President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  George  Super  is 
Secretary.  The  Trustees  are:  Charles  E.  Kreamer,  F.  H.  Prescott,  Jacob 
.Super,  S.  R.  Marriner,  George  Super,  F.  Picking,  Jr.,  T.  L.  J.  Russell,  and 
K.  Montgomery. 

The  Presbyterian  Church. — This  church  also  was  burned,  and  an 
appeal  after  the  burning  states  that  union  services  were  at  first  held  in 
Narberth  by  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians,  and  when  Presby- 
terians stood  alone  there  was  a struggle  for  life  and  develoimient.  We 
quote  from  the  appeal;  ‘‘The  purchase  of  a lot  and  building  and  furnishing 
of  a suitable  chapel  was  a heavy  strain  upon  the  energy  as  well  as  the  purses 
of  the  little  band,  but  the  work  progressed  satisfactorily,  and  in  December 
of  the  same  year  (1891),  the  unpretending  but  neat  frame  chapel  was  duly 
dedicated. 

“During  many  months  the  pulpit  was  occupied  by  young  men  from 
Princeton  College,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  by  Rev.  S.  R.  McClements 
(then  not  yet  ordained),  but  now  Pastor  of  a church  at  Pittston,  Pa.;  but  in 
October,  1893,  the  congregation  called  Rev.  Wm.  Y.  Brown,  D.  D.,  who 
has  been  the  faithful  and  much-beloved  Pastor  ever  since. 

“Vdfile  the  fire  was  still  smoldering,  kind  letters  of  regret  and  sym- 
pathy were  received  from  officials  of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  Churches, 
offering  to  do  anything  in  their  power  to  aid  us,  the  former  tendering  us 
the  exclusive  use  of  their  new  Church  every  Sunday  evening;  but  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  President  of  our  Board  of  Trustees  called 
together  the  Pastor,  officers,  and  a few  friends,  and,  after  a serious  and 
thoughtful  conference,  it  was  determined  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  main- 
tain our  organization  on  our  own  ground,  and  keep  our  children  and  the 
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young'  people  from  getting  scattered;  and  a contract  was  then  and  there 
entered  into  with  a member  of  our  Church  to  erect  a temporary  building 
as  quickly  as  possible — the  task  of  erecting  the  building  and  procuring  the 
necessary  furniture,  stove,  books,  papers,  etc.,  for  Church  and  Sunday- 
school  work  was  completed  in  five  days — thus  enabling  us  to  resume  all  the 
regular  services  on  Sunday  morning,  January  19th,  for  which  we  are  in- 
tensely thankful  to  our  Heavenly  Father.” 

The  appeal  was  signed  by  Sylvester  J.  Baker,  President;  Freeman  S. 
Belcher,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Board  of  Trustees.  I add  the  present 
Elders  and  Trustees:  Ruling  Elders. — Freeman  S.  Belcher,  Sylvester  J. 
Baker,  Samuel  O.  Walker.  Board  of  Trustees. — Sylvester  J.  Baker,  Presi- 
dent; Freeman  S.  Belcher,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  J.  W.  Caldwell,  J. 
George  Bucher,  John  K.  Ketcham. 

We  cjuote  further  from  the  Narbertli  Citizen: 

“The  new  church  will  occupy  the  same  site  as  the  building  which  was 
burned,  and  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  only  a short  distance  from  the 
station,  and  when  completed  it  will  be  a handsome  addition  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  Narbertli.  The  general  style  of  the  building  will  be  Italian 
Gothic,  and  Avondale  granite  will  be  used  in  the  construction.  The  Sab- 
bath-school department  will  adjoin  the  main  auditorium,  with  the  class- 
rooms so  arranged  that  they  can  all  be  thrown  open  and  made  a part  of 
the  church  proper.  Under  the  class-rooms  there  will  be  fitted  out  a kitchen 
and  dining-room.  The  building  as  a whole  will  be  complete  and  up-to-date, 
costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,000. 

“It  is  a very  artistic  and  well  proportioned  building,  and  will  add 
greatly  to  our  many  new  and  attractive  homes  and  buildings.  This  struc- 
ture is  a combination  of  Romanesque  and  Queen  Anne  style,  with  a dash 
of  Italian  Gothic  here  and  there,  to  carry  out  the  general  effectiveness. 
The  exterior  main  portion  will  be  of  home  stone  laid  in  broken  range,  rock- 
faced  work,  and  with  deep  joints.  Above  and  working  in  with  the  stone 
is  the  cedar  shingle  work,  with  its  sweeps,  curves,  and  swells,  something 
entirely  new  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

“We  must  congratulate  Mr.  J.  Gather  Newsom,  the  well-known  Phil- 
adelphia architect,  on  the  originality  of  this  design.  The  main  roof  and 
tower  roof  will  have  metallic  shingles,  with  galvanized  iron  ridges  and 
finish.  The  tower  will  be  ninety  feet  in  height,  and  is  well  proportioned, 
d'here  will  be  three  entrances,  two  in  tower,  and  a combined  entrance  for 
both  Sunday-school  and  auditorium. 

“The  open  truss  work,  and  with  chestnut  wood  finish  between  the 
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trusses,  together  with  the  richly  designed  art  glass  windows,  will  present 
a very  fine  effect.  There  is  room  for  future  gallery.” 

Rev.  R.  Graham,  son  of  a Presbyterian  clergyman  in  Philadelphia,  is 
the  present  pastor. 

The  Borough  of  Narberth  was  incorporated  the  21st  day  of  January, 
A.  D.  1895.  A.  H.  Mueller  was  elected  the  first  Burgess  in  February,  1895. 
The  boundary  lines  are  Montgomery  Avenue  on  the  north,  Haverford  Ave- 
nue on  the  east,  Rockland  Avenue  on  the  south,  and  Wynnewood  Avenue 
on  the  west. 

Eight  years  ago  what  is  now  the  borough  was  farm  and  pasture  land, 
comprising  the  lands  of  Mrs.  M.  Fury,  E.  R.  Price,  Wm.  Thomas,  J.  Aubrey 
jones,  Sarah  Flagy,  and  S.  C.  Wood.  The  borough  is  divided  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  The  first  Council  was  composed  of  R.  H.  Wallace, 
President;  J.  C.  Simpson,  A.  A.  Lowry,  J.  M.  March,  F.  M.  Justice,  W.  J. 
Jones,  F.  FI.  Harjes,  W.  Ff.  Townsend,  C.  A.  McClellan,  and  J.  K.  Ketcham. 

Charles  E.  Kreamer's  house  faces  on  Forest  Avenue,  at  the  corner 
of  Windsor  Avenue.  Mr.  Kreamer  is  one  of  the  first  residents  of  Narberth. 

The  very  pretty  residence  of  bluestone  and  ornamental  wood  and  partly 
rough-cast  wall  and  shingfe  work,  with  tasteful  designs,  is  encircled  with  a 
cozy  piazza,  and  stone  foundations  are  constructed  to  uphold  its  pillars 
with  pleasing  effect.  A low  osage  orange  hedge  surrounds  the  grounds, 
and  the  light-colored  stone  gate-posts  and  corner  boundary  posts  contrast 
well  with  the  verv  verdant  hedge.  The  lawn  is  adorned  with  flowers,  and 
three  large  trees  have  kept  their  place  amid  modern  change. 

Many  beautiful  dwellings  are  around  this  place,  and  others  are  rising 
in  this  attractive  suburb. 

Mr.  Kreamer’s  house  was  built  in  1889,  aird  purchased  by  him  the  same 

year. 

Florencia. — The  place  of  Sylvester  J.  Baker,  bearing  the  above  name, 
at  the  corner  of  Iona  and  Haverford  Avenues,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
objects  that  meets  the  view  in  beautiful  Narberth.  The  house  was  built 
A.  D.  1891,  Oscar  Frotcher  being  the  architect,  and  Joseph  Dyson  builder. 
It  stands  on  an  elevated  terrace,  and  is  constructed  of  bluestone  from  Rock 
Hill  cjuarries.  The  architecture  is  pleasing  in  its  variety  of  outline.  The 
double  bay-windows  give  cheerful  light  to  two  stories,  and  the  tiled  roofs 
of  house  and  piazza  and  porte-cochere,  and  the  balcony  above  one  bay-win- 
dow, and  the  hooded  window  above  another,  and  the  two  dormer-windows 
that  hug  the  chimney  are  striking  features.  The  two  sides  of  the  house 
are  varied  in  plan.  The  roof  is  broken  into  picturesque  angles,  while  win- 
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dows  peep  out  at  the  beholder  from  every  quarter.  One  bay-window  juts 
out  in  the  form  of  an  oriole  tower,  with  shingle  work  underneath  it.  This 
makes  a pretty  observatory  from  which  to  view  the  blooming-  flowers  below. 
The  rooms  within  are  pleasant  and  comfortable,  and  modern  improvements 
serve  this  modern  dwelling.  A honeysuckle  vine  brightens  the  iron  fence 
which  surrounds  the  grounds.  Mr.  Baker  has  resided  here  during  all  the 
year  since  1891. 

A.  BI.  Mueller’s  pretty  residence  of  stone  and  shingle  on  the  corner  of 
Forest  and  Windsor  Avenues,  with  its  picturesque  dormer-windows  and 
gables  and  piazza,  is  surrounded  by  a g;reen  hedge.  Bethel,  Davis  & Bethel 
built  the  dwelling,  and  Mr.  Mueller  purchased  it  in  A.  D.  1891.  He  has 
been  the  Chief  Burgess  of  Narberth.  He  is  a native  of  Philadelphia,  and 
was  educated  in  its  public  schools,  and  is  a lithographer  and  publisher  in 
that  city.  He  has  always  shown  a deep  interest  in  the  development  of 
Narberth. 

T.  Broom  Belfield  bought  six  acres  of  land  for  his  beautiful  country- 
seat  from  Edward  Price  in  1884,  which  had  been  in  his  family  from  the  time 
of  Wm.  Penn,  from  whom  the  title  was  made. 

Mr.  Price  died  about  six  years  ago,  aged  seventy-two.  He  was  l>orn 
and  died  on  the  farm.  The  old  Columbia  Railroad  passed  through  the 
farm,  and  crossed  one  corner  of  the  property,  the  original  granite  blocks 
upon  which  the  rails  were  laid  being  in  the  ground,  and  of  which  Mr.  Belfield 
built  four  gate-posts,  which  he  calls  four  monuments  of  the  first  railroad 
to  the  West  in  this  State.  The  roadway  had  been  abandoned  over  thirty 
years  before  he  bought  his  lot.  The  architect  of  the  house,  which  is  of  wood 
and  stone,  with  modern  improvements,  was  Mr.  James  H.  Windrim.  Mr. 
Ensinger  (now  deceased)  was  the  builder.  The  dwelling  is  on  a high  ele- 
vation. There  is  an  artesian  well  and  a rain-water  cistern,  and  gas  and  elec- 
tricity light  the  mansion.  There  is  a stone  and  frame  stable.  There  are 
two  acres  in  lawn,  enclosed  by  an  iron  fence.  Mr.  Belfield  was  born  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  A.  D.  1838,  and  educated  in  the  public  schools.  He  entered 
into  the  foundry  and  manufacturing  business  when  of  age  at  435  North 
Broad  Street,  which  business  was  established  in  1847.  He  still  continues 
at  the  same  address,  his  father  having  died  in  1890. 

Merion  Chapter.  By  Miss  Margaret  B.  Harvey. — Merion 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  held  a preliminary 
meeting,  January  31st,  A.  D.  1895,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs  Jonathan 
Harding,  Pencoyd  Earm,  near  Bala.  Permanent  organization  was  ef- 
fected on  Eebruary  i6th,  1895,  by  the  election  of  the  following  named 
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officers:  Regent,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Munyon;  Vice-Regent,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Walker; 
Recording-  Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Nock;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Peter  J.  Hughes;  Treasurer,  Miss  Florence  Heston  (since  married  to  Mr. 
Shelly  T.  Jones);  Registrar,  Mrs.  Beulah  Harvey  Whilldin;  Historian,  Miss 
Margaret  B.  Harvey;  Board  of  Management,  Miss  Ellen  J.  Heston,  Miss 
Mary  Ella  Harding,  Miss  Hannah  Wynne  Compton,  Mrs.  Julia  Harvey 
Swope,  IMrs.  Marguerite  Wynne  Maxwell. 

The  olpects  of  the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion are  to  cultivate  patriotic  sentiment;  to  rescue  half-forgotten  scraps  of 
Revolutionary  and  Colonial  history;  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  heroic 
forefathers  and  foremothers;  to  erect  memorials;  to  collect  historic  relics, 
and,  in  general,  to  carry  out  the  injunctions  of  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, and  spread  intelligence  among  the  people. 

Any  lady  is  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Society,  provided  she  is  at 
least  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  is  descended  from  an  ancestor  who,  as  a 
recognized  patriot,  a soldier,  a sailor,  or  a civil  officer,  I'endered  material 
aid  to  the  cause  of  American  independence.  IMrs.  Louisa  Pleston  Paxson, 
aged  ninety-five,  is  a member  of  this  Chapter. 

The  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
was  organized  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  October,  1891.  The  first  President 
General  was  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison.  It  is  intended  that  the  wife  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  always  be  President  General,  if  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  Society. 

The  County  Regent  of  Montgomery  County  is  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Holstein, 
of  Bridgeport,  Pa.  In  this  county  are  two  local  Chapters — Valley  Forge 
Chapter  and  Merion  Chapter. 

Merion  Chapter  has  jurisdiction  over  the  towmship  of  Lower  Merion. 
This  Chapter  was  organized  for  the  express  purpose  of  w^orking  up  the  his- 
tory of  this  township.  The  members  are  largely  of  WTlsh  descent,  al- 
though there  is  no  law  restricting  membership  to  descendants  of  early 
Cambrians  in  the  Welsh  Tract. 

The  Chapter  was  formally  inaugurated  at  a “Revolutionary  Tea,”  with 
elaborate  programme  and  decorations,  at  the  old  General  Wayne  Tavern, 
April  17th,  1895. 

O LIND  A. — This  Portuguese  name  was  given  b}'^  Edward  S.  Sayres,  Sr., 
who  was  honorary  consul  for  Brazil  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  Dean  of  the 
Corps  at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  account  of  having  held  his  appointment 
the  longest  of  any.  A sketch  of  him  is  given  in  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of 
Biography.  He  bought  this  property  in  1859,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  citizens  who  went  in  this  direction  to  locate  a country-seat. 
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The  word  Olinda  means  the  beautiful,  and  the  term  was  borrowed  from 
a place  near  Pernambuco,  which  he  had  visited  when  he  was  in  Brazil  on 
business  in  early  youth.  The  property  now  belongs  to  the  William  L. 
McDowell  estate. 

Blair  McClenachan’s  two  daughters,  Matilda  and  Ann,  were  early 
owners  of  the  estate,  and  built  the  house  of  stone,  plastered.  “M.  and  A.’' 
is  marked  in  the  outer  wall. 

Mrs.  Mary  Penn-Gaskill,  wife  of  Thomas  Penn-Gaskill,  was  a sister  of 
these  ladies,  and  she  lived  on  the  place  opposite,  now  owned  by  the  Hopper 
family. 

Blair  McClenachan  is  mentioned  in  Watson’s  Annals  of  Philadelphia, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  180,  475.  Thomas  Penn-Gaskill,  owner  of  the  Penn  Irish  es- 
tate, is  named  in  Vol.  I,  p.  126. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of  February  24th,  1897,  contained 
a notice  of  the  death  of  William  Little  McDowell,  who  died  that  day.  He 
left  a widow,  five  sons,  and  two  daughters. 

Mr.  McDowell  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1824.  His  parents  died 
in  his  childhood,  leaving  him  in  the  care  of  two  aunts.  He  left  school  at 
the  age  of  eleven  in  1838,  and  became  entry  clerk  in  the  Warnock  & 
Leibrandt  Stove  Company.  In  1844  he  became  partner  in  the  Leibrandt- 
McDowell  Stove  Company,  and  in  1869  its  President.  He  held  this  post 
at  his  death.  Mr.  McDowell  lived  long  at  Tioga,  and  was  active  in  works 
of  philanthropy.  He  worked  with  George  A.  Smith,  afterward  the  Presi- 
dent of  Select  Council,  in  establishing  the  Union  Volunteer  Refreshment 
Saloon  to  feed  and  care  for  Federal  troops  passing  through  Philadelphia 
at  the  opening  of  the  war.  He  boasted  often  that  his  ward  was  the  only 
one  in  Philadelphia  where  a draft  was  not  necessary. 

I found  Mr.  McDowell  much  interested  in  local  history.  He  had  pleas- 
ant memories  of  Old  Trinity  Church,  Oxford. 

A newspaper  gives  the  following  information: 

“Merion  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  held  a 
special  meeting  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  McDowell,  Lower 
Merion,  near  Merion  Meeting-house.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McDowell  presented 
to  the  Chapter  a piece  of  ground  upon  which  to  erect  the  memorial  stone 
to  mark  the  place  where  Washington’s  army  encamped  Septeml)cr  14th. 
1777,  on  the  way  to  Paoli. 

“The  Chapter  passed  a vote  of  thanks  to  l\lr.  and  i\Irs.  McDowell.  It 
was  decided  to  dedicate  the  stone  with  elaborate  ])rogrammc  on  September 
14th  next,  the  119th  anniversary  of  the  day.  The  memorial  stone  will  be 
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a rough  granite  block,  four  feet  high,  two  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  thick. 
The  front  will  be  polished  and  appropriately  lettered. 

“The  Chapter  also  decided  to  send  a letter  to  the  Park  Steamboat 
Company,  asking  that  a Fairmount  steamer  he  named  ‘Lyon,’  in  memory 
of  the  ship  ‘Lvon,’  which  sailed  up  the  Schuylkill  August  14th,  1682,  two 
months  before  the  arrival  of  Penn.  On  the  ship  ‘Lyon’  came  the  first  com- 
pany of  Welsh  colonists  to  Pennsylvania  and  to  Merion.  The  letter  was 
drafted  at  Pencoyd  on  August  14th,  1896.” 

On  Samuel  R.  McDowell's  farm,  on  Monday  afternoon,  September 
14th,  A.  D.  1896 — a summery  day — was  dedicated  a monumental  stone, 
commemorating  the  camping  place  of  Washington’s  army  in  passing  to 
Valiev  Forge.  A pleasant  yelloAv  country  house,  with  its  sheltering  piazza 
and  bordering  woods  was  close  at  hand.  This  is  the  home  of  S.  R. 
McDowell.  The  adjoining  farm  belongs  to  William  L.  McDowell,  father  of 
Samuel  R.  McDowell.  An  immense  stone  barn,  pierced  with  many  win- 
dows, is  a noteworthy  sight,  and  a stone  farm-house  is  also  on  the  property. 

The  McDowell  land  was  a part  of  the  Price  estate,  which  had  been 
in  the  family  for  four  generations.  Rees  E.  Price  was  the  last  owner.  He 
now  lives  in  W’est  Chester,  at  the  age  of  about  eighty-five. 

P)rookhurst  Inn  lies  on  William  L.  McDowell’s  place.  It  is  a summer 
boarding-house. 

^Montgomery  Avenue,  formerly  called  Old  Lancaster  Road,  runs  by 
the  site  of  the  monument. 

Edward  R.  Price’s  estate  is  opposite,  with  its  solid  old  and  ample  gray 
stone  house,  aud  upping  block  at  the  roadside  for  horseback  riders  in  old 
time.  An  ice-house  roof  rises  in  a picturesque  manner  in  the  yard. 

The  Old  Merion  Meeting-house  adjoins  the  old  Edward  R.  Price  prop- 
erty, now  belonging  to  Whlliam  L.  McDowell,  and  on  the  east  is  the  Gen- 
eral \A"ayne  Hotel,  dating  back  to  1704. 

d he  original  ancient  Price  mansion  was  enlarged  and  altered  by  Mr. 
L.  McDowell,  forming  the  Brookhurst  Inn. 

W’m.  L.  McDowell,  Jr.,  has  a pleasant  residence  next  to  that  of  his 
brother,  Samuel  R.  McDowell. 

The  klisses  Young  own  the  extreme  northw^est  corner  of  the  Price 
property,  where  they  reside. 

At  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  young  and  old  assembled  from  the 
country-side,  and  Mayor  Jacob  Weidel,  of  Reading,  made  a patriotic  ad- 
dress. 1 he  monument  was  covered  by  a Betsey  Ross  Hag,  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Merion  Chapter,  with  thirteen  stars.  A detachment  of  Battery  A, 
under  command  of  Captain  M.  S.  Stafford,  fired  a salute  of  forty-five  guns. 
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The  following  extract  from  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  September  15th, 
A.  D.  1896,  gives  additional  particulars: 

“The  oration  was  then  delivered  by  Major  Moses  Veale,  being  an 
eulogy  of  Washington.  The  exercises  were  enlivened  by  patriotic  airs 
by  the  band,  and  were  concluded  by  the  benediction,  pronounced  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Olmsted,  the  rector  of  St.  x\saph’s  Church. 

“The  inscriptions  on  the  granite  column  are  as  follows:  ‘On  this  and 
adjacent  ground  Washington’s  Army  encamped  September  14th,  1777. 
Erected  by  Merion  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Sep- 
tember 14th,  1896.  Ground  presented  by  Samuel  R.  McDowell.’  ’’ 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  Wyoming  Band,  of  West  Philadel- 
phia, made  the  country  air  vocal  with  sweet  music. 

The  monument  was  unveiled  by  the  Regent,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Munyon,  who 
presided.  Miss  Margaret  B.  Harvey,  the  Historian  of  the  Chapter,  read 
an  interesting  historic  paper  concerning  this  location  of  Washington  on 
September  14th,  1777.  She  gave  as  authority  Lieutenant  James 

McMichael’s  Diary,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Archives,  2d  series,  Vol.  XV. 

The  General  Wayne  Tavern  is  a two-story  stone  building,  colored 
yellow.  A second-stor}^  piazza  has  a railing  in  front,  beautified  by  a creep- 
ing vine.  The  walls  of  the  old  part,  next  the  road,  are  about  twenty-six 
inches  thick.  James  Baird  is  the  present  inn-keeper.  Washington  spent 
a night  here,  and  he  and  Lafayette  are  said  to  have  dined  here  more  than 
once.  Washington  is  also  said  to  have  slept  in  the  old  stone  house  of  the 
sexton  of  Merion  Meeting,  next  below  the  Inn,  on  the  same  side  of  the  road. 

General  Potter’s  militia  were  in  Lower  Merion  in  1777-78  to  protect 
the  country  people  from  the  British  in  Philadelphia.  Colonel  Edward  Ples- 
ton  warned  General  Potter  of  the  approach  of  Cornwallis,  and  returning 
met  Washington.  The  Colonel’s  obituary  is  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Eebruary  21st,  1824. 

As  Miss  Harvey  described  these  days  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monu- 
ment, she  pointed  to  the  old  meeting-house,  and  toward  historic  Mill 
Creek,  near  which  embankments  remain  as  abiding  monuments  of  Revolu- 
tionary days. 

Mr.  Enoch  Enochs,  of  Ardmore,  told  her  that  the  patriots  camped 
on  the  Register,  or  old  Croft  place,  to  Ije  near  the  water  and  the  grist-mill. 

Cornwallis’s  headcjuarters  were  in  the  old  Price  mansion,  now  Brook- 
hurst  Inn. 

An  interesting  article  by  Miss  Harvey  in  tlie  Bryn  Mawr  Home  Ncu's 
(Se]jtember  4th,  1896),  contains  much  more  regarding  Revolutionarv  liis- 
tory  in  Lower  Merion,  as  hut  a part  of  it  could  he  used  here. 
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I was  struck  with  the  quiet  dignity  of  Old  Merion  Meeting  at  the 
corner  of  the  Old  Lancaster  Road  (IMontgomery  Avenue)  and  Meeting- 
house Lane.  It  stands  a little  elevated  above  the  road,  and  a wall  upholds 
the  ground  on  the  roadside.  The  dead  of  many  generations  sleep  in  the  “acre 
of  God,"  as  Saxons  piously  styled  it,  around  the  meeting-house,  and  the 
roar  of  the  cannon  to-day  stirs  them  not.  Friends  call  the  graveyard  “the 
Silent  Meeting.” 

Old  Merion  Meeting. — In  the  American  Monthly  Magae:inc  (May  and 
August,  A.  D.  1895),  Margaret  B.  Harvey  gives  the  histoiy  of  this  ancient 
temple  of  God’s  worship. 

She  begins  with  the  romantic  story  of  Prince  Medoc,  son  of  Owain 
Gwynedd,  and  his  voyage  in  the  twelfth  century,  finding  an  American  land 
of  vines,  and  his  second  voyage  from  which  the  voyager  never  returned. 

The  Welsh  cherished  the  tradition,  and  William  Penn  in  later  days 
aided  John  ap  Thomas  to  realize  their  vision.  The  Welsh  colony  came 
to  IMerion  two  months  before  Penn's  arrival  in  1682.  The  previous  year 
John  ap  Thomas  and  Surgeon  Edward  Jones,  of  Wales,  bought  5,000  acres 
of  land  of  Penn,  situated  in  beautiful  Lower  IMerion. 

The  Lower  IMerion  Friends'  IMeeting-house  w'as  erected  in  1695,  where 
it  is  said  an  older  building  of  logs  had  stood. 

The  long  and  remarkable  pedigree  of  John  ap  Thomas  is  given,  tracing 
the  line  to  Adam.  The  Jones  familv  are  of  this  connection. 

John  ap  Thomas  died,  and  his  friend  and  relative.  Dr.  Edward  Jones, 
was  the  leader  of  the  colony. 

Merion  Meeting  at  first  guided  both  secular  and  religious  affairs. 

The  early  Welsh  in  Pennsylvania  were  of  noble  descent,  and  sturdy  and 
independent.  The  old  stone  houses  and  barns  of  early  settlers  manifest 
a connection  with  Cambrian  homesteads  in  the  mother  land. 

St.  David’s  Church,  Radnor,  was  a Welsh  congregation.  Some  Welsh 
Bibles  have  been  preserved  as  heirlooms.  David  B.  Williams,  of  Charles- 
ton Township,  in  Chester  County,  owns  one. 

Jacol)  Jones  founded  the  Lower  Merion  Academy  in  1810. 

A'elsh  relatives  were  closely  handed  togiether.  The  Welsh  language 
was  spo’ken  and  used  in  religious  services  until  after  the  Revolution. 

IMiss  Harvey  gives  the  names  of  the  first  colonists.  Caves  on  the 
bank  of  the  “Skoolkill”  River  housed  many  of  these  early  settlers  for  a time. 

1 he  first  record  in  the  old  books  of  Merion  Meeting  is  the  burial  of 
Catharine  Rees,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Mabby  Rees,  8,  23,  1682,”  cor- 
responding “to  our  October  23d,  1682.” 

For  years  the  Friends  held  “religious  meetings”  at  Hugh  Roberts’s 
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house  at  Pencoyd,  and  marriages  were  there  celel)rated.  One  tradition 
places  a log  meeting-house  near  the  present  building,  another  would  locate 
it  nearer  Haverford  College.  The  organization  of  Haverford  Meeting 
was  in  1684. 

Before  1695  Edward  Rees  sold  to  Merion  Meeting  a piece  of  land  at  a 
nominal  price. 

The  ancient  Meeting-house  is  on  the  old  Lancaster  Road,  now  Mont- 
gomery Avenue,  about  a mile  from  City  Avenue,  and  a half-mile  from 
Narberth  railway  station.  The  little  building  “is  in  the  form  of  a cross, 
each  wing  having  a high,  peaked  gable.  Each  gable  end  contains  an  en- 
trance door,  covered  with  an  anticpie  shingled  portico,  without  supports. 
A shingled  pediment  or  strip  of  roofing  runs  across  each  gable,  forming 
the  base  of  a triangle.  The  windows  are  set  high  above  the  ground,  and 
have  picturesque  diamond  panes.  Although  built  in  1695,  the  structure 
was  remodeled  in  the  present  century,  so  that  its  age  is  greatly  disguised.’’ 

The  interior  is  carpeted,  and  white  paint  is  seen,  but  the  wooden 
benches  are  uncolored.  “Two  solid  oak  tables  upon  which  marriage  cer- 
tificates were  spread’’  were  formerly  in  the  meeting-house,  one  “was  sent  to 
the  Centennial,  and  never  returned.  The  peg  is  still  pointed  out  upon 
which  William  Penn  hung  his  hat  when  he  preached  to  a Welsh  congrega- 
tion who  could  not  understand  him.  A similar  peg  was  stolen  by  relic 
hunters;  its  place  filled  later  by  one  cut  from  the  wood  of  old-time  benches. 
Pieces  of  these  same  old  benches  were  borrowed  and  sent  to  the  World’s 
Pair.  The  meeting-house  stands  in  a beautiful  grove  of  sycamores,  maples, 
and  cedars.  The  well-kept  graveyard  is  enclosed  by  a picturesque  stone 
wall,  surmounted  by  a tall  iron  fence.  Upon  the  low  tombstones  may  be 
read  the  names  of  Philadelphia’s  oldest  and  best-known  families.’’ 

In  1779  Rebecca  Roberts’s  epitaph  marks  her  age  as  si.xty-nine.  Jona- 
than Jones  died  in  1821,  aged  ninety.  He  “was  the  grandson  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Jones,  the  great-grandson  of  Dr.  Thomas  Wynne.  His  wife  was 
Sarah  Jones,  granddaughter  of  John  ap  Thomas,  and  daughter  of  Thomas 
Jones.” 

The  “grand  old  stone  Colonial  Price  mansion”  is  near  the  meeting- 
house. Edward  Rees  owned  1,000  acres  here.  Price  is  derived  from  ap 
Rees,  son  of  Rees. 

Edward  Rees  was  a minister  among  Erieuds,  and  a remarkably  able 
preacher.  He  is  generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  this  Meeting. 

Haverford  Meeting  published  several  Welsh  books. 

Thomas  Ellis’s  Welsh  poem,  translated  by  John  Humphrey,  is  given 
in  the  articles  here  synopsized,  as  follows: 
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“Penns\'Ivania,  an  habitation, 

Witli  certain,  sure,  and  clear  foundation. 

Where  the  dawning  of  the  day 
Expels  the  thick,  dark  night  away. 

“Lord,  give  us  here  a place  to  feed. 

And  pass  my  life  among  Thy  seed. 

That  in  our  bounds,  true  love  and  peace 
From  age  to  age  may  never  cease. 

"Then  shall  the  trees  and  fields  increase. 

Heaven  and  earth  proclaim  Thy  peace. 

That  we  and  they — forever.  Lord, 

Show  forth  Thy  praise  with  one  accord." 

Our  magazine  writer  adds  as  to  religious  freedom;  ‘‘It  would  really 
seem  that  the  prayers  of  the  Keltic  bard  were  answered  in  the  Keltic 
colonic” 

The  Friends’  Book  Association  of  Philadelphia  (Fifteenth  and  Race 
Streets)  in  1895  printed  an  account  of  the  Bi-Centennial  Anniversary  of 
Merion  Meeting,  which  occurred  this  year.  The  accompanying  plate  in 
this  volume  was  loaned  from  that  work.  Joseph  W.  Thomas  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  ^\rrangements.  Robert  M.  Janney,  Chair- 
man at  the  celebration,  made  an  introductory  address:  Mary  J.  Walker 
gave  a valuable  historical  sketch,  and  James  B.  WMlker,  M.  D.,  a poem,  in 
which  occur  these  lines: 

"Old  meeting-house,  so  plain  and  quaint. 

Devoid  of  lofty  spire  or  dome. 

Here  many  a household's  hallowed  saint. 

Sought  grace  divine  for  use  at  home. 

The  shadows  are  soothing  on  thy  lawn. 

Thy  very  atmosphere  is  peace. 

And  the  silence  creeping  our  hearts  upon 
Bids  doubts  and  discord  and  rancor  cease. 

The  hands  that  built  thee,  heads  that  planned. 

And  hearts  that  thee  have  consecrated. 

Long  since  their  human  lives  have  spanned. 

Their  dust  to  earth,  their  souls  translated!” 

Alien  C.  Thomas  spoke  on  “What  the  Friend  Has  Done  in  the  Past,” 
and  “The  Present  Work  of  the  Society”  was  outlined  by  Isaac  H.  Clothier. 
A poem  of  Frances  B.  Gummere  is  given,  containing  these  verses: 

"Peace  in  the  wilderness  those  fathers  sought. 

Where  through  its  vales  the  silent  river  flows; 

Peace  in  the  wilderness  they  found,  and  taught 
The  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

‘‘Even  yet  the  forest,  yet  the  dales  and  rills, 

Hamlet  or  farmstead,  all  unknown  to  fame, 
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Breathe  the  old  beauty  of  the  Cambrian  hills, 

And  bind  us  with  the  magic  of  a name. 

“Ah,  dearer  still  the  magic  and  the  power, 

Sprung  from  the  simple  round  of  birth  and  death ! 

Dearest  of  all  they  left  us  be  the  dower 
Of  virtue,  honor,  fearlessness,  and  faith!’’ 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  January 
15  th,  1897: 

“Had  Sheltered  Washington’s  Horses. — fire  at  Narberth  last 
evening  destroyed  a stone  barn  on  Montgomery  Avenue,  opposite  the 
General  Wayne  Hotel,  which  has  been  a landmark  here  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  in  which  General  Washington’s  troops  were  cjuartered  on  one 
occasion.  The  barn  was  the  property  of  Miss  Minnick,  and  was  destroyed.’’ 

Beyond  the  fine  residences  of  Mr.  Belfield  and  Granville  B.  Haines 
the  turn  in  Essex  Avenue  before  reaching  Montgomery  Avenue  is  pic- 
turesque, and  on  leaving  Essex  Avenue  we  Cjuit  the  borough  in  crossing 
Montgomery  Avenue,  and  on  Mill  Creek  Road  we  reach  the  former  Penn- 
Gaskill  property  on  the  right,  and  pass  William  McDowell’s  place  with  its 
mimic  lake. 

Pennhurst  is  now  entered,  the  abode  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Hop- 
per, of  Philadelphia.  The  gate-house  runs  back  to  Peter  Penn-Gaskill’s  day. 
It  is  of  stone,  rough-cast,  and  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  conducting  the 
Church  of  England  service.  The  rolling  lawn  here  is  extensive,  and  allowed 
to  retain  its  natural  beauty.  A chestnut  tree,  over  a hundred  years  old, 
covered  with  English  ivy,  stands  at  the  entrance  of  a grove.  This  chestnut 
grove  is  one  of  the  picturesque  points  of  the  place.  The  mansion  is  built 
of  brick,  in  Elizabethan  style,  with  square-topped  windows,  and  pointed 
gables,  and  a double  bay-window.  The  ivy  upon  it  is  a cheerful  adornment. 

“The  white  house’’  is  an  interesting  relic,  being  the  servants’  quarters 
in  Penn-Gaskill  times,  and  in  the  style  of  the  main  house.  The  brick  stable 
is  tasteful,  and  the  ancient  hedge  dividing  the  garden  into  squares  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  a hundred  years  old.  The  large  barn,  chicken-house,  and 
incubators  are  tokens  of  a well-conducted  farm. 

Hugh  Burgess,  inventor  and  manufacturer  of  wood-pulp  paper,  pre- 
ceded the  Hopper  family  as  the  owner  of  Pennhurst.  He  was  an  English- 
man. He  demolished  the  Penn-Gaskill  house,  and  built  the  present  resi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Hopper  is  a broker  in  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Bucknell 
Hopper,  is  a daughter  of  William  Bucknell,  the  well-known  philanthropist 
of  that  city,  whose  generosity  is  commemorated  in  the  name  of  Bucknell 
University  at  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania,  formerly  known  as  Lewisburg 
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University.  An  account  of  his  life  is  given  in  Lippincott’s  Biographical 
Dictionary. 

Mr.  Hopper  is  the  son  of  Samuel  M.  Hopper,  and  is  of  English  descent, 
the  hrst  settlers  of  the  family  located  themselves  around  New  York  and 
in  New  Jersey.  His  maternal  ancestor  was  the  celebrated  Welsh  Minister 
among  Friends,  Hugh  Roberts.  See  Glenn's  “Merion  in  the  Welsh 
Tract,”  pp.  46,  101,  103,  130,  280,  323-333. 

In  the  Penn-Gaskill  days  this  place  was  called  Penn  Cottage,  and  the 
house  of  Thomas  Penn-Gaskill  was  built  like  an  English  hunting-lodge, 
long  and  low,  the  main  rooms  being  on  the  first  floor,  and  a large  drawing- 
room; the  building  being  a stor}'  and  a half  high,  after  the  manner  of  Swiss 
houses.  The  outside  doorway  had  deer  antlers  above  it.  The  stables  con- 
tained a fine  old  green  coach,  with  the  arms  of  the  family  on  the  side. 
W’hen  Thomas  Penn-Gaskill  returned  from  England  and  Ireland  he  drove 
this  coach  with  four  horses  for  a time,  but  it  was  too  heavy  for  American 
roads.  1 am  indebted  for  these  reminiscences  to  Edward  S.  Sayres,  Jr., 
members  of  whose  family  were  intimate  with  the  Penn-Gaskill  family. 

In  a pleasant  dri\'e  with  Mr.  Hopper  and  two  fellow-passengers,  the 
span  of  horses  do  good  service  as  local  historic  animals,  and  we  will  drive 
our  pencil.  We  see  the  red-roofed  house  of  Dr.  Register  after  crossing  a 
bridge  at  the  head-waters  of  Mill  Creek,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  saw-mill. 

Dr.  Register’s  house  has  a high  position,  and  pleasant  outlook,  and 
the  place  opens  on  the  Gulf  Road,  which  we  have  now  entered.  Clovelly 
is  the  name  of  the  Doctor’s  country-seat,  and  a pretty  wall  bounds  the 
entrance. 

An  old  mill  on  I.  Layton  Register’s  place  is  dated  1690. 

The  John  Roberts  house  looks  lonely,  as  it  is  closed.  It  belongs  to 
the  Dodd  family.  The  Dr.  Dodd  place  is  back  from  the  road. 

The  old  Roberts  grist-mill  bears  the  date  1746. 

Mill  Creek  is  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  a smoke-stack  marks  the  site 
of  the  old  powder-mill:  and  the  ruin  of  the  Scheetz  house  is  passed,  which 
used  to  be  thought  haunted,  as  well  as  the  Roberts  house.  A Penn  mile- 
stone, with  its  three  balls,  lies  on  the  bank,  near  the  Scheetz  house.  Miss 
Scheetz  died  not  long  since  in  another  house  near-by  on  the  roadside. 

The  Gulf  Road  was  an  Indian  track.  The  site  of  the  old  paper-mill 
shows  no  token  of  history,  but  the  beautiful  Gulf  Mill  Dam  gives  the  ever- 
varying  scene  of  falling  water,  working  for  generations,  while  the  pond, 
skirted  by  green  woods,  makes  a pretty  picture,  and  mimic  waterfalls  are 
among  the  broken  rocks  above,  near  the  stone-crushing  machine. 

The  Black  Rock  Road  now  receives  us.  Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler’s  place 
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lies  on  our  left,  and  the  house  occupied  by  her  son-in-law,  McCall  Elliott, 
is  seen.  It  is  a frame  house,  pebble-dashed.  Pyle’s  grist-mill  and  the 
dwelling  pertaining  to  it  are  on  our  right.  Morris's  Dam  is  a striking  sheet 
of  water  here,  bounded  by  a shady  wood,  welcome  in  its  coolness  on  a sum- 
mer afternoon,  when  the  cross  lights  throw  shadows  of  trees  in  the  silvery 
water. 

Thomas  C.  McVitty’s  fine  lawn  and  large  house,  with  broad  porches,  at 
the  corner  of  Roberts  Road  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  is  a beautiful  place, 
with  its  bright-hedge.  Stephen  Fuguet  built  the  house. 

Frank  Hippie’s  lawn  slopes  with  a natural  terrace  to  Montgomery 
Avenue.  The  cozy  piazza  half  seen  among  the  trees  is  inviting". 

Mr.  Wilbur  has  a pleasing  home  near  the  avenue,  and  Mr.  Gilliams’s 
country  home  is  opposite.  Howard  Roberts,  the  sculptor,  and  Mr.  Pearce 
have  attractive  residences.  Mr.  Pearce’s  house  is  spacious.  Mrs.  Richards 
and  Mr.  George  W.  Allen  are  fortunate  in  dwelling  on  the  same  splendid 
avenue. 

The  Townsend  brothers,  connected  with  the  Cambria  Iron  Works, 
and  Mr.  Kellogg  are  also  here. 

Miss  Baldwin’s  Boarding-school  for  Young  Ladies  presents  a scholastic 
appearance. 

Mr.  Weimar  has  a solid  stone  house  on  the  diagonal  corner. 

Mrs.  Hinckley  Smith  has  a summer  residence  here. 

Mrs.  Humphrey’s  large  yellow  boarding-house  is  a well-known  feature 
of  Bryn  Mawr. 

Samuel  T.  Fox,  of  Queen  & Co.,  has  a fine  residence  in  this  beautiful 
suburb. 

John  Blastings  has  a pleasant  home  at  the  corner  of  Penn  and  Mont- 
gomery Avenues. 

The  Auchincloss  place  contains  some  delightful  old  trees  to  mark  it. 
Cedar  Knoll  shows  a large  light  stone  house.  Rev.  Mr.  Lycett’s  family  are 
also  on  this  avenue.  Mrs.  Thomas  Simpson  and  Mr.  Bailey  are  also  resi- 
dents here.  The  Wallace  place,  with  its  wide  lawn,  and  that  of  Loudon 
Snowden  are  also  on  our  route. 

I'he  Merion  Cricket  Club  Grounds  comprise  ten  acres,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Eldredge  Brothers.  This  is  Ihonght  to  be  the 
linest  club  grounds  about  the  city.  The  green  sward  recei\cd  the  jirefer- 
ence  of  the  English  team.  It  is  very  l)eautifid,  and  the  green  carjiet  is  being 
trodden  as  we  view  it  by  those  ])racticing  the  noble  game. 

On  Lancaster  Pike,  at  llaverford  Station,  is  the  residence  of  .V.  A. 
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V Hurst.  A rural  avenue  runs  by  the  side  of  the  pleasant  country  home.  Ex- 
Senator  William  H.  Hutton’s  house  is  opposite  Haverforcl  College.  The 
ample  grounds  of  that  old  institution  stretch  along  the  pike,  and  its  build- 
ings are  seen  in  the  background. 

Near  the  Ardmore  toll-gate  Frederick  L.  Bailey  and  Joshua  Bailey 
have  pleasant  homes. 

Joshua  Bailey's  house  is  of  a light  and  cheerful  color.  Mr.  Bailey  is 
well  known  in  the  city  as  a man  of  pul)lic  spirit. 

Isaac  Clothier’s  large  and  stately  stone  mansion,  with  a square  English 
tower  and  an  oriel  tower  adjoining,  is  passed.  Ivy  also  gives  an  English 
look  to  the  mansion.  Ballytor  is  the  name  of  the  place. 

Wynnewood  School-house  is  a country  institution  of  use  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  one  of  the  signs  of  American  love  of  learning. 

N.  Parker  Shortridge’s  mansion  stretches  along  the  pike,  and  a large 
farm  is  in  its  rear.  Mrs.  Earle’s  property  adjoins  it.  The  house  lies  back 
from  the  road,  the  grounds  furnishing  a wide  lawn. 

Edward  Smith  Sayres  is  noted  in  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Biography. 
He  was  born  in  Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  and  died  in  Philadelphia.  His  father 
was  an  eminent  physician,  Caleb  Smith  Sayres.  The  son  studied  in  the 
Plniversity  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  Vice-Consul  of  Brazil,  of  Portugal, 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Denmark. 

Wynnewood. — Dr.  Thomas  Wynne  came,  accompanied  by  his  family, 
in  the  ship  "Welcome,”  with  Penn.  Edward  Jones  “Chirugeon,”  the  ances- 
tor of  Colonel  Owen  Jones,  w^as  his  son-in-law,  and  he  settled  beside  him. 
Hence  came  the  name  Wynnewood.  The  station  on  the  railway  assumed 
this  name  from  this  place. 

"Gwyn  or  Wynn  means  white  or  fair-haired,  and  in  early  times  there 
were  hundreds  of  the  name  in  Wales.” — Howard  Williams  Lloyd,  in 
Glenn’s  “Merion  in  the  Welsh  Tract,”  p.  275.  There  is  a reference  to  the 
appendix.  _ 

To  this  I add  the  comparison  of  Caer  Gzvent,  “the  White  City,”  the 
Romans  made  of  the  latter  part  Venta,  and  hence  comes  Winchester, 
Chester,  meaning  camp,  from  the  Latin  casfra. — Anthon’s  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy,  p.  197. 

The  Owen  House. — Thomas  Allen  Glenn  wrote  a newspaper  sketch 
of  this  house,  giving  its  history,  showing  the  Welsh  character  and  strength 
of  men  of  two  centuries  connected  with  the  old  mansion. 

Colonel  Owen  Jones’s  house  used  to  be  styled  the  “William  Penn 
House,”  because  he  often  tarried  there.  It  was  built  in  1694,  and  finished 
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in  1695,  as  a date  on  the  corner-stone  testifies.  Several  Philadelphia  fami- 
lies of  note  can  trace  their  ancestry  to  this  house.  It  was  modeled  after  an 
“old  Welsh  manor-house,’’  but  has  been  altered  of  late  years. 

The  names  of  Cadwalader,  Wister,  Biddle,  Dickinson,  Wharton,  and 
Lewis  appear  in  this  connection. 

“It  is  w-ell  known  that  the  Duke  of  Fife,  the  husband  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales’  eldest  daughter,  traces  descent  from  the  Cadwaladers,  so  that  a 
possible  heir  of  the  English  throne  is  descended  from  an  ancestor  wdio  two 
centuries  since  dwelt  in  this  humble  manse.’’ 

Robert  Ow^en  was  the  first  Welsh  comer  here,  in  1690,  and  the  next 
year  bought  of  the  Deputy  Governor,  Thomas  Lloyd,  a tract  reaching 
from  Wynnewood  to  Ardmore.  Here  he  built  a log  hut,  and  soon  the  erec- 
tion of  the  stone  house  commenced.  A bountiful  house-warming,  wdth 
venison  from  the  Indians  and  other  good  cheer,  opened  the  house. 

Ow'en  was  a Magistrate  and  Member  of  Assembly,  a planter,  and  a 
Minister  among  Friends.  He  was  supplied  with  books,  which  were  not 
abundant  in  those  days.  He  died  in  1697,  his  wife  having  died  before  him. 
His  son  Evan  was  heir  to  the  plantation.  He  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
was  a Provincial  Councillor  and  a Judge.  In  1707  he  sold  the  old  place 
to  Jonathan  Jones,  his  brother-in-law,  wdio  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Edward 
Jones,  of  Merion.  Jonathan  married  Evan’s  sister,  Gainor  Owen,  and  the 
descendants  of  this  marriage  lived  in  the  house  until  about  a half  a century 
ago. 

Owen  Jones,  the  eldest  son,  ‘Evas  born  in  1711.’’  He  was  Provincial 
Treasurer.  Colonel  Ow?en  Jones,  his  descendant,  was  a Congressman,  and 
also  a Colonel  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Cavalry.  His  son,  Aubrey  Jones, 
Escp,  died  unmarried.  Colonel  Owen  Jones’^  widow  now  lives  in  the  oUl 
mansion.  She  is  a descendant  of  Robert  Owen. 

Owen  Owen,  the  second  son  of  Robert,  became  “Eligh  Sherift'  and 
Coroner  of  Philadelphia.  His  daughter  Sarah  married  John  Biddle.  Their 
sons  were  Owen  and  Clement  Biddle,  of  the  Revolution,  ancestors  of  a well- 
known  line  of  Philadelphians.’’ 

General  John  Cadwalader’s  daughter  “Frances  married,  in  1800,  Lord 
Erskine,  from  whom  the  present  Duke  of  Fife  and  a number  of  other  noble 
English  families  come.’’ 

See,  also,  Glenn’s  "Merion  in  the  ^Velsh  d'racl,’’  ])p.  2t)i,  etc. 

The  old  white  mansion  draws  the  attention  of  the  railway  traxelers, 
but  on  nearer  a])proach  l)Oth  the  exterior  and  interior  are  found  to  I)c  an- 
ti([ue  and  picturesque  in  a liigh  degree.  It  is  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  an  ancient  Pennsylvania  home  in  this  region. 
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]\Iaybrook. — This  name  was  suggested  by  a Imook  running  through 
these  beautiful  grounds.  The  greater  part  of  this  tract  was  purchased  by 
Henry  C.  Gil)son  from  the  Wynnewood  estate  about  A.  D.  i88i,  when  the 
stone  house  was  constructed  from  plans  by  George  W.  Hewitt.  A great 
variety  of  different  kinds  of  trees  were  planted  by  Mr.  Gibson,  embracing 
specially  oaks  and  maples.  The  traveler  along  the  Pennsylvania  Railway 
has  for  years  observed  the  pines  and  evergreens  and  shrubs  which  give  a 
rural  beauty  to  this  spot,  as  if  it  were  attempting  to  return  to  the  days 
when  WTlsh  settlers  found  the  forests  here.  The  mansion  stands  far  back 
from  the  railway,  giving  quiet  and  retirement. 

N.  Parker  Shortridge’s  residence  is  in  a cheerful  lawn,  studded  with 
trees,  which  surround  the  dwelling.  A hedge  bounds  the  lawn.  The 
property  adjoins  W^ynnewood  Station. 

IvEDLEAF. — On  Lancaster  Avenue,  near  Wynnewood  Station,  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  is  “Redleaf,”  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  P.  Henszey. 
The  property  contains  about  forty-eight  acres,  and  the  greater  part  was 
purchased  from  the  estate  of  Thomas  P.  Remington,  who,  about  forty-five 
) ears  ago,  had  a very  large  tract,  which  he  laid  out  as  a park,  with  drives 
and  walks,  planting  it  with  a great  variety  of  trees,  many  of  them  rare  and 
valuable,  which,  added  to  the  native  forest  trees,  made  it  a most  beautiful 
spot.  Through  the  back  part  of  the  property  runs  a small  stream,  known 
as  Indian  Creek,  which  furnishes  power  through  a water-wheel  to  pump 
from  an  excellent  spring  a bountiful  supply  of  water.  The  supply  is  suffi- 
cient for  household  uses,  as  well  as  for  stable  and  greenhouses. 

'Idle  house  stands  about  two  hundred  feet  from  Lancaster  Avenue, 
which  it  faces,  and  is  built  of  a dark  gray  stone  from  the  neighborhood, 
with  some  brick  and  frame,  making  altogether  an  agreeable  combination, 
ft  was  erected  in  i88t  from  plans  by  Messrs.  Furness  & Evans,  the  well- 
known  architects.  The  most  prominent  features  of  the  front  are  a stone 
piazza  and  porte-cochere,  a brick  and  frame  tower,  and  a large  semicircular 
window,  rising  the  full  height  of  the  building.  The  main  hall,  extending 
Ihrough  to  the  back  porch,  is  finished  in  cherry,  and  has  a paneled  ceiling. 
On  the  right  of  this  hall  are  the  reception  and  drawing-rooms.  The  re- 
ception-room is  finished  in  mahogany,  with  frescoed  walls  and  ceiling.  The 
drawing-room  is  in  white  and  gold,  and  is  a typical  example  of  Louis  XVI 
style.  Opposite  the  drawing-room  is  the  music-room,  with  wainscoting 
and  ceiling  of  oak.  From  the  music-room  you  enter  the  dining-room, 
which  has  many  novel  features,  and  is  quite  beautiful.  The  wainscoting 
and  beams  of  ceiling  are  of  quartered  oak.  In  the  ceiling  is  a skylight  with 
cathedra]  glass,  at  the  end  of  the  room  a fine,  large  fireplace  and  mantel 
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of  Caen  stone,  handsomely  carved,  with  a semicicular  stained-glass  window 
opening  through  the  chimney  hreast.  The  stairway  is  a pleasing  feature 
in  the  hall,  and  has  a large  stained-glass  window  on  the  landing.  In  the 
hall  opposite  the  stairs  is  a large  stone  fireplace,  with  mantel  and  looking- 
glass  above.  Through  an  arched  passage  you  enter  the  library,  a very  at- 
tractive room.  The  book-cases,  wainscoting  and  beams  of  ceiling  are  of 
mahogany,  and  the  large  fireplace  and  chimney  of  red  sandstone  make  quite 
a striking  feature.  Beyond  the  library  and  extending  across  the  east  end 
of  the  house  is  the  art-room.  In  this  room  may  be  found  excellent  exam- 
ples of  most  of  the  prominent  painters,  as  well  as  handsome  bronzes  and 
statuary.  The  second  floor  contains  the  sleeping-rooms,  with  dressing 
and  bath-rooms,  also  linen-room  and  fine  large  sitting-room.  The  third 
floor  has  store-rooms  and  servants’  quarters.  Distribiited  through  the 
house  may  be  found  a large  collection  of  interesting  and  valuable  bric-a- 
brac,  much  of  which  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Henszey  in  his  travels 
abroad,  and  altogether  the  house  has  a very  homelike  and  attractive  appear- 
ance. In  addition  to  the  house  there  are  on  the  grounds  stable,  green- 
houses, and  houses  for  coachman  and  gardener. 

Mr.  Henszey  is  a native  of  Philadelphia,  graduate  of  the  Central  High 
School,  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  with 
which  he  has  been  connected  since  1859. 

Ardmore. — In  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Men’s  Nezvs  (June,  1896), 
Wm.  Bender  Wilson  narrates  the  troubles  experienced  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Charters  were  obtained,  at  first  by  the  in- 
fluence of  John  Stevens,  the  inventor,  under  Governor  Hiester,  with  John 
Connelly  as  President  of  the  corporation,  but  capital  was  timid  in  regard 
to  the  new  undertaking,  and  oppositon  was  strong,  and  the  charters  failed 
to  produce  the  desired  result.  Even  $5,000  wished  by  Stevens  to  prepare 
a mile  of  road  for  operation  could  not  be  secured. 

The  following  quotation  fits  our  region,  and  also  is  historic  as  to  the 
great  railway  which  traverses  the  section  described  in  this  volume.  It  is 
from  an  expert  in  this  matter: 

“By  the  ist  of  October,  1834,  the  last  spike  was  driven  in  the  double, 
or  second  track.  Commencing  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Vine  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  the  road  reached  the  Schuylkill  River  at  the  Columbia  Bridge, 
on  which  it  crossed.  At  the  western  end  of  the  bridge  it  became  an  in- 
clined plane,  2,805  length,  rising  to  a height  of  187  feet,  d'he  height 

reached,  it  continued  to  about  the  present  Ardmore  Station,  where  it  pro- 
ceeded on  the  same  general  line  as  now  exists  through  Chester  and  Lan- 
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caster  Counties  to  Columbia,  where,  after  descending  a plane  of  i,8oo  feet  in 
length  and  ninety  feet  in  height,  it  ended  at  the  canal  basin,  which  was 
a harbor  for  boats  to  lie  in  whilst  the  captains  waited  for  a clearance  through 
the  outlet  lock  into  the  Tide- Water  Canal  southward,  or  for  one  to  move 
westward  over  the  Pennsylvania  Canal.  The  planes  were  never  satisfac- 
tory, being  slow  and  expensive  in  their  operating.  They  were  hardly  com- 
pleted before  means  were  undertaken  looking  to  their  removal.  One  track 
of  the  Belmont  plane  was  avoided  on  October  15th,  1850,  and  the  other 
early  in  1851,  by  the  construction  of  the  West  Philadelphia  Railroad  from 
a point  near  the  present  Ardmore  Station  to  the  west  end  of  the  Market 
Street  Bridge.  That  piece  of  line  forms  part  of  the  present  one.” 

The  whole  article  under  review  would  be  interesting  to  those  who 
wish  to  know  the  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad — that  great  artery 
of  the  State  which  conveys  the  blood  from  Philadelphia  as  the  heart  to  the 
remotest  regions  touched  by  its  iron  links,  or  traversed  by  its  iron  horses. 

Rev.  Roland  Ringwalt  in  the  same  number  of  the  Magazine  here 
quoted  gives  an  interesting  article  on  the  progress  of  transportation  since 
Jew  and  Roman,  Briton  and  Greek  received  their  stale  news,  and  made 
their  slow  journeys.  Ble  says,  “Men  still  living  remember  the  day  when 
Simon  Cameron  was  ridiculed  for  his  prediction  that  a railroad  would  enable 
a Philadelphian  to  leave  his  home  in  the  morning,  dine  at  Harrisburg,  and 
sleep  in  his  own  home  the  same  night.  In  a short  time  the  public  began  to 
clamor  for  swifter  transportation.  Towns  which  had  considered  a train  in 
and  a train  out  per  day  liberal  treatment,  demanded  more  trains  and  cpiicker 
runs.  During  the  war  the  necessity  of  transporting  great  masses  of  troops 
and  supplies  quickened  the  ingenuity  of  railroad  men.  Still  later  the 
growth  of  cities  and  the  development  of  the  excursion  business  imposed 
further  burdens  on  railroad  officials. 

“Track  elevation  has  made  it  possible  for  an  express  train  to  rush 
through  large  towns.  Young'  Philadelphians  remember  when  returning 
from  country  rambles  they  alighted  in  West  Philadelphia  and  waited  for  a 
horse-car  to  bring  them  to  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  opening  of  the  Broad 
Street  Station  was  justly  regarded  as  an  event  of  the  highest  importance, 
yet  Broad  Street  .Station  in  a few  years  required  enlargement,  and  the  in- 
creased demand  for  traveling  facilities  now  necessitates  a bridge  across  the 
Delaware.” 

Those  who  wish  to  read  of  the  “Development  of  Transportation  Sys- 
tems in  the  United  States”  may  satisfy  themselves  in  a large  and  highly 
illustrated  volume  by  the  late  J.  L.  Ringwalt,  editor  of  the  Railway  World, 
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the  father  of  the  last-quoted  writer.  The  Conestoga  wagon  and  country 
inn,  and  Pennsylvania  canal-hoat,  and  Indian  trail,  and  snow-shoe  and 
sledge  are  here  mingled  with  later  days  of  steam  locomotives. 

St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  Church,  Lower  Merion. — This  old  parish  is 
described  in  Colonel  Bean’s  History  of  Montgomery  County.  Five  acres 
have  been  added  to  the  graveyard  since  that  article  was  written.  Rev. 
Melancthon  Coover  became  pastor  in  A.  D.  1890,  and  is  doing  faithful  and 
acceptable  work  for  Christ  in  the  parish.  Rev.  J.  H.  Heck  was  pastor  from 
1862  to  1868.  Rev.  H.  J.  Watkins  succeeded  him  in  1868,  and  remained 
until  1874.  The  new  church  was  dedicated  in  A.  D.  1875.  Charles  Kugier 
was  teacher  and  officer  in  the  Sunday-school  from  fifty  to  sixty  years.  The 
old  church  location  was  a little  way  from  the  village,  near  the  present 
parsonage. 

St.  Mary’s  Episcopal  Church. — This  parish  has  an  excellent  church 
building,  and  has  grown  rapidly.  The  present  Rector  is  doing  faithful  work. 

St.  Mary’s  was  an  offshoot  from  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  The 
Rev.  L.  B.  Thomas  was  the  first  Rector.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
J.  ,S.  Kent,  now  deceased.  Mr.  Kent  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Arnold, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Steel  was  his  successor.  Mr.  Thos.  E.  Baird  is  the 
Rector’s  Warden,  and  James  M.  Rhoads,  Accounting  Warden.  There  is 
a Mission,  with  lay  services,  at  Toddtown. 

The  church  was  admitted  to  the  Diocesan  Convention  in  A.  D.  1887. 
There  is  a Mission  Sunday-school,  and  St.  Mary’s  Guild,  with  seven  chap- 
ters, and  a Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  Junior  Auxiliary.  St.  Mary’s 
Laundry  largely  assists  the  ]ioor  by  giving  them  employment. 

The  Rev.  A.  E.  Piper,  pastor  of  The  Matthew  Simpson  Memorial 
M.E.  Church,  named  in  honor  of  Bishop  Simpson,  at  Ardmore,  reports  that 
it  had  its  first  meeting  in  Dirigo  Hall,  Lancaster  Pike,  September  5th,  .V.  1) 
1893.  It  is  an  outgrowth  largely  of  St.  Luke’s  M.  E.  Church,  of  Bryn 
Mawr.  It  now  has  a Sunday-school  of  seventy-five,  and  a church  mem- 
bership of  seventy.  The  beautiful  new  church,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Allen  B. 
Rorke,  of  Ardmore,  was  dedicated  in  May  of  this  year,  1896.  1 he  pastor  is 

ably  aided  in  his  work  by  a corps  of  active  men  and  women. 

I add  to  Rev.  Mr.  Piper’s  sketch  a brief  notice  of  Bishop  Simpson,  from 
“The  Makers  of  Philadelphia,’’  edited  liy  Charles  Morris,  and  puhlisheil 
by  L.  R.  Hamersly  & Co. 

This  worthy  leader  in  the  Church  of  Christ  was  a native  of  Ohio,  horn 
in  A.  D.  1810.  Ele  traveled  largely,  going  all  around  the  world,  lie  “de- 
livered the  final  address  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  when  the  body  of  the  mur- 
dered President  was  i)laced  in  the  tomb.’’  'I'his  was  done  by  the  reciuest  of 
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Mrs.  Lincoln.  In  1863  he  ably  advocated  the  LTnited  States  Government 
in  our  Civil  War  l)v  addresses  in  England.  As  a Bishop  and  preacher  he 
was  ever  active,  and  did  much  to  advance  the  Church.  He  wrote  “A  Hun- 
dred Years  of  JMethodism,"  and  “Lectures  on  Preaching."  The  lectures 
were  delivered  at  Yale  College  in  1882  and  1883.  The  Bishop  died  in  Phila- 
delphia on  June  17th,  1884.  A picture  of  his  strong  and  earnest  face  is 
given  in  “The  Makers  of  Philadelphia." 


The  M.vtthew  Simpso.x  Memorial  Church.  Page  113. 

Ardmore  has  a Ba])tist  Church,  which  is  a neat  wooden  building  stand- 
ing a little  way  from  the  main  street  of  the  town.  It  is  under  the  care  of 
Re\'.  Charles  M.  Reed  as  its  pastor. 

St.  Ckokge.s. — Dr.  Joseph  AVilson  Anderson’s  old  i>lace,  with  its  (piiet 
and  rustic  look,  is  a pleasant  contrast  to  the  modern  life  in  the  suburb  of 
Ardmore.  Koletaria,  Irish  yew  trees,  magnolias,  a pecan-nut  tree,  a very 
large  ipersimmon  tree,  with  English  canoe-birch  trees  brighten  the  lawn. 

Dr.  James  Anderson,  son  of  Isaac,  purchased  a farm  in  Lower  Merion 
1 ownship.  His  first  wife  was  Sarah  Thomas,  and  his  second  wdfe,  Mary 
Whlson.  d here  were  fifteen  children,  six  by  the  second  wife,  of  whom  three 
survive,  Dr.  Joseph  AVilson,  John  F.,  and  Miss  Corona. 


‘ Brightstone,”  Residence  of  Hon.  W.  Henry  Suttun,  H.werford,  P.\.  Page  126. 
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St.  Georges  entrance  gate,  with  its  solid  stone  pillars,  meets  the  pedes- 
trian jnst  after  leaving  the  station.  A sloping  walk,  bordered  by  an 
orchard,  runs  to  the  mansion. 

Dr.  James  Anderson,  the  father  of  the  present  family,  was  for  many 
years  an  honored  medical  practitioner,  riding  many  a long  mile  in  sum- 
mer's heat  and  winter's  cold  and  storm,  like  the  good  physician.  Dr. 
MacLure,  in  Ian  MacLaren’s  “Bonnie  Briar  Bush.” 

The  family  have  been  noted  in  this  vicinity  as  physicians  of  repute. 
Dr.  Benjamin  S.  Anderson  and  his  son.  Dr.  Edward  Lane  Anderson,  and 
Samuel  Lane  Anderson  are  well  known  in  their  profession. 

Philip  Syng,  grandfather  of  Dr.  Philip  Syng  Physick,  owned  this  place, 
and  his  two  sisters  enlarged  the  house,  and  it  was  again  enlarged  by  Dr. 
James  Anderson. 

Dr.  Joseph  Wilson  Anderson’s  great-great-grandfather,  James  Ander- 
son, was  horn  in  1690,  coming  to  this  country  in  very  early  manhood.  Pie 
married  Elizabeth  Jerman,  of  Philadelphia.  They  purchased  nearly  a thou- 
sand acres  in  Chester  County,  near  Valley  Porge.  Their  son,  Patrick 
Anderson  (1719  to  1793),  was  a man  of  superior  character,  and  was  iMajor 
in  Colonel  Anthony  ^Vayne's  battalion  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania 
“Minute  Men,”  July  21st,  1775.  and  Captain  in  Colonel  Samuel  John  Atlec’s 
Musketry  Battalion,  Pennsylvania  Line,  March  15th,  1776.  His  son.  Lieu- 
tenant Isaac  Anderson,  was  a member  of  Congress,  1803  to  1807;  Ensign, 
Sixth  Company  of  Lifth  Battalion,  May,  1777:  Lirst  Lieutenant,  Afay  24th, 
1779,  of  Chester  County  Militia.  His  son,  James  Anderson,  M.  1)., 
purchased  this  place  early  in  this  century.  His  son,  Josejdi  Wilson  Ander- 
son, M.  D.,  is  the  present  resident. 

The  family  have  been  well-known  physicians,  including  Dr.  Isaac 
Wesley  Anderson,  the  oldest  son  of  Dr.  James  Anderson,  and 
brother  of  Dr.  Joseph  Wilson  Anderson;  an  uncle  was  Dr.  Isaac  Anderson, 
and  his  son  was  Dr.  Benjamin  S.  Anderson.  Dr.  Edward  Lane  Ander- 
son and  Dr.  Samuel  Lane  Anderson  are  sons  of  Benjamin  iVnderson, 
Dr.  James  Anderson,  father  of  Dr.  Jose])h  W.  Anderson,  was  a man  of 
unusually  line  character.  He  was  truth  itself,  for  which  he  was  greatly 
honored.  Dr.  James  Anderson  had  a third  son,  who  was  a ])hysiciau. 
Tames  Rush  Anderson,  who  never  ])racticed,  ha\ing  afterward  studied  for 
the  ministry  in  the  Methodist  Lpisco])al  Church.  James  Rush  .\ndersou 
has  one  son,  a physician.  Dr.  Lraidc  Thomas  Anderson.  Dr.  Isaac  Ander- 
son, and  his  son.  Dr.  Bcnj.  S.  Anderson,  Dr.  Benjamin’s  sons.  Dr.  Edward 
Lane  Anderson  and  Dr.  Samuel  Lane  Anderson,  are  in  this  medical  family. 
The  last  is  the  only  one  living  of  that  particular  family. 
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A memorial  I’resljyteriaii  Cha]>el  at  Keystone,  on  tlie  West  Chester 
Pike,  commemorates  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Lane  Anderson,  son  of  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Anderson.  He  was  a yonng  man  of  heantifnl  Christian  character 
and  rare  excellence. 

I donbt  whether  another  family  in  the  world  can  count  so  many  doc- 
tors in  its  record,  within  the  same  nnmber  of  generations,  unless  it  be  in  a 
land  where  the  profession  is  hereditary. 

Dirck  Sipman  sold  to  Matthias  Van  Bebber  a tract  of  land  on  the  Skip- 
pack  Creek  in  Perkiomen  Township  in  Montgomery  County,  wdio  by  allow- 
ance and  further  ]:>nrchase  increased  it  to  ‘'6,i66  acres  located  by  patent 
Febrnarv  22d,  1702.”  This  “adjoined  Edward  Lane  and  William  Harmer, 
near  what  is  now  the  villag'e  of  Evansburg.”  The  Evanses  and  Lanes  w-ere 
related.  The  late  Edward  Evans,  of  Bnstleton,  is  of  the  family.  Harriet 
Lane,  President  Buchanan’s  niece,  now  iMrs.  Johnson,  is  of  this  line.  The 
land  sale  is  noted  in  judge  T’ennypacker's  Historical  and  Biographical 
Sketches,  ]).  56.  This  book  is  a nsefnl  contribution  to  Pennsyh'ania  his- 
tory. It  was  pnblished  by  Robert  A.  Trip]>le,  Philadelphia,  1883.  The 
extract  is  from  the  article,  “The  Settlement  of  Germantown,”  which  had 
appeared  in  the  Pennsyh’ania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  Vol. 
IV,  p.  I. 

iMiLL  Creek. — Dr.  Henry  C.  Register's  stone  mansion  at  Mill  Creek 
Lower  Merion,  was  constructed  by  Furness,  Evans  & Co.  on  a hillside,  at  a 
point  where  the  rural  ^•ie^v  extends  along  Mill  Creek  Valley.  Local  stone 
furnished  the  material  for  the  bnilding,  which  is  two  stories  high,  with  a 
red  slate  roof.  It  is  of  a composite  style  of  architecture.  IMr.  Register 
was  born  at  New  Castle,  Delarvare,  and  educated  at  Elkton  Academy,  in 
iMaryland,  under  the  tuition  of  Colonel  Feahtz.  He  received  a medical 
degree  at  Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia,  and  a dental  degree  at  Pennsyl- 
vania Dental  College,  Philadelphia. 

Lynhurst  is  the  name  of  I.  Layton  Register's  place,  near  Haverford 
and  Ardmore.  “Lyn”  designates  the  stream  and  water-fall,  and  “hnrst” 
the  extensi\-e  woods  which  adorn  the  forty  acres  surrounding  this  charm- 
ing country-seat.  The  stream  is  utilized  by  an  overshot  wdieel  at  the  fall, 
as  ])ower  to  force  water  from  a spring  to  the  house  as  well  as  the  stable. 

Trout  Run  is  the  rustic  name  of  the  fishing  stream  wdiich  runs  through 
Mr.  Register’s  place  and  empties  into  Mill  Creek,  but  civilization,  or  the 
Hoods  wdiich  sweep  along,  have  caused  the  ffnii)^  tribe  to  depart. 

IMr.  Register  has  resided  here  in  the  summer  for  ten  years.  The  house 
of  bluish  gray  stone,  wdth  slate  roof,  was  constructed  after  he  purchased  the 
farm  from  designs  of  Furness,  Evans  & Co.,  from  stone  on  the  place. 


Ha\erfori)  College  (Old  Building). 
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The  attractions  of  the  country  and  the  convenient  access  to  the  city 
have  inhnenced  the  owner  to  make  a premanent  home  of  wdiat  was  first  oc- 
cupied as  a country-seat.  The  land  is  rolling,  and  the  residence  is  on  a 
very  commanding  site,  covering  a view  of  a curve  in  Mill  Creek  Valley. 

Mr.  Register  has  very  snccessfnlly  managed  the  E([nitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society's  business  in  Pennsylvania  since  March  15th,  1866.  He  is  a 
native  of  Delaware,  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
Delaware,  and  its  first  President.  He  is  a relative  of  Judge  Layton,  of 
Delaware,  whose  name  he  bears.  The  life  of  Judge  Caleb  S.  Layton  is 
given  in  Scharf’s  History  of  Delaware,  with  a portrait,  Vol.  I,  pp.  538,  539. 
Mr.  Register  is  cpiite  prominent  in  the  Masonic  Order,  and  a member  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Union  League,  and  several 
other  organizations,  including  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers, of  which  he  was  President  for  three  years. 

Lolly  Larm  was  so  styled  liecause  its  owner,  Irwin  N.  IMegargee, 
in  conducting  a model  dairy  and  stock  farm,  found  the  work  unjirofitable. 
The  place  is  located  in  Lower  Merion  Township,  the  farm  comprising  forty- 
five  acres.  Mr.  Megargee  purchased  the  place  of  John  Baltz,  in  A.  D. 
1892,  it  being  the  old  family  homestead,  and  remodeled  the  antique  stone 
house,  preserving  the  Colonial  style.  An  artesian  well  gives  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  w-ater.  The  house  is  on  a high  location,  overlooking  all  the  sur- 
rounding country,  including  Roxborough,  and  at  night  the  electric  lights 
on  the  towers  of  Girard  College  are  visible. 

The  environs  are  simple  and  rustic,  l)ut  the  mansion  bursts  upon  the 
view  a little  while  before  reaching  it.  The  two  driveways  run  through  high 
hills  and  wooded  land;  and  the  proprietor  has  macadamized  about  a mile  of 
road  on  his  own  place. 

Mr.  Megargee  is  a memlier  of  a family  which  has  been  connected  with 
the  paper-making  industry  for  eighty  years. 

The  country  place  here  described  is  between  Ardmore,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  and  Rose  Glen,  or  Shawmont,  on  the  Philadelphia  <S: 
Reading  Railway. 

Tiiorncroft. — The  above  name  is  a family  one  among  the  Lnglish 
ancestors  of  Mrs.  Llizabeth  Tiiorncroft  Rorke,  wife  of  .Mien  I’earley 
Rorke,  the  ])ro]irietor  of  the  mansion.  George  Hewitt  was  the  architect 
of  the  gray  stone  edifice  of  ample  dimensions,  surrounded  by  a jiiazza,  and 
surmounted  by  light-colored  dormer-windows  and  striking  chimneys,  which 
stands  on  Montgomery  x\ venue.  It  was  built  for  Mr.  Illumncr,  who  sold  to 
James  McAllister,  who  lived  here  several  years,  and  in  turn  sold  the  iiroperty 
to  Mr.  Rorke  about  ten  vears  since.  lie  added  \arious  embellishments 
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and  improvements  to  the  house,  with  a ])orte-cochere,  and  improved  the 
o-ronnd  and  roads,  and  erected  an  artistic  stal)le  with  a red  tile  roof.  iV 
])leasant  lawn,  with  a natural  terrace,  surrounds  the  mansion.  Heavy  stone 
gate-posts  l)ear  a monogram  of  the  owner's  name. 

Mr.  Uorke  is  the  builder  of  the  Bourse  and  Betz  Building,  and  has  long 
been  known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  builders  and  contractors  in  this 
country. 

This  is  his  summer  abode,  his  l)eautiful  city  home  is  on  South  Eigh- 
teenth Street. 

A sketch  of  Mr.  Rorke’s  busy  life,  with  a portrait,  is  given  in  “The 
Makers  of  Tdiiladelphia,”  edited  by  Charles  Morris,  and  published  by  L.  R. 
Hamerslv  & Co.  (Philadelphia).  His  life  is  also  (pioted  in  “The  Gallery 
of  Eminent  Men  of  Philadel])hia." 

The  Merion  Title  & Trust  Company  of  Ardmore. — This  company 
was  chartered  in  March.  1889,  and  locateil  temjiorarily  in  a room  in  a store 
building  on  Lancaster  .Vvenue  in  the  village  of  Ardmore.  Its  organization 
was  responsive  to  a demand  in  the  rapidly  growing  community  for  facili- 
ties afforded  by  such  an  institution,  and  its  success  has  been  assured  from 
the  outset  in  the  patronage  bestowed,  not  only  by  the  immediate  residents 
of  the  village,  but  as  well  by  business  men  and  private  citizens  residing  at 
a distance.  The  constantly  increasing  Imsiness  warranted  the  management 
in  securing  additional  facilities  and  more  commotlious  quarters,  and  in  con- 
sequence a new  and  larger  building  has  been  recently  completed  by  the 
company,  accommodating  in  addition  to  the  banking-rooms  and  title 
offices,  three  stores,  the  Post-Office,  Western  LTnion  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
])hone  office,  two  lodge-rooms,  and  nine  offices,  nearly  all  of  which  are  oc- 
cupied, and  also  comfortable  quarters  for  the  janitor  and  his  family. 

The  new  Iniilding  is  three  stories  high,  and  is  aliout  Coxioo  feet  in  area, 
Iniilt  of  Pompeian  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  ornate  in  appearance  and 
substantial  in  every  particular.  The  architect,  Mr.  D.  Judge  DeNean,  oc- 
ciqiies  commodious  offices  in  the  building,  as  does  also  Mr.  Joseph  Dyson, 
the  contractor  for  the  erection  of  the  largest  and  latest  constructed  wing. 

The  management  of  the  coin])any  have  endeavored  to  make  it  a neces- 
sity to  the  community,  and  to  this  end  have  catered  to  the  wants  of  the 
village  by  enabling  them  to  secure  a place  of  deposit  not  only  for  money 
and  valuable  papers,  but  also  for  the  safekeeping  of  silver  plate  and  larger 
articles  of  household  treasure,  and  as  a consequence  its  steel  vaults  and 
safe  deposit  cases,  made  by  .Stiffel  & Freeman,  of  Philadelphia,  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  many  of  the  institutions  in  the  larger  cities  de- 
voted to  similar  business. 
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The  present  officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows:  Josiah  S.  Pearce, 
President;  Walter  W.  Plood,  Vice-President;  R.  J-  Plamilton,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  Directors;  Wm.  G.  Lesher,  Josiah  S.  Pearce,  Richard  Plam- 
ilton, W.  Henry  Sutton,  R.  J.  Hamilton,  H.  A.  Arnold,  M.  D.,  Jacob 

Myers,  Walter  W.  Hood,  Allen  B.  Rorke,  Henry  Becker,  John  L.  Cam- 

cross,  Chas.  A.  Warner. 

Ty’n-y-Coed. — This  Welsh  name  means  a house  in  the  woods,  and 
was  given  to  his  place  by  Effingham  B.  Morris  as  suitable  for  an  estate  lying- 
in  the  old  Welsh  Tract  in  Lower  Merion  Township,  about  a mile  north  of 
Ardmore,  on  the  hills  overlooking-  Mill  Creek. 

Mr.  Alorris  purchased  eighteen  acres  from  the  estate  of  Joseph  K. 
Eyre,  in  A.  D.  1886.  The  stone  house  was  erected  that  year  from  designs 

of  Addison  Hutton.  Mill  Creek  runs  through  the  lower  part  of  the  place, 

and  about  twelve  acres  are  left  in  native  woodland.  The  mansion  stands 
on  a high  position,  being  about  a hundred  feet  aljove  the  road. 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (January  ist,  1897)  noticed  the 

election  of  Mr.  Morris  as  a Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad: 

'‘The  new  Director  is  a son  of  Israel  W.  Morris,  a mining  engineer  of 
high  standing,  who  is  President  of  the  Locust  Mountain  Coal  Company 
and  other  coal  mining  corporations  connected  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road. Effingham  B.  Morris  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  August  23d,  1856, 
in  the  old  Morris  house,  on  Eighth  Street,  below  Walnut,  which,  at  inter- 
vals of  a generation,  has  twice  been  occupied  by  four  generations  of  the 
family  at  the  same  time.  He  graduated  from  the  Luiiversity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1875,  practiced  law  in  association  with  P.  Pemberton  Morris, 
LL.D.,  to  whose  practice  he  succeeded  on  the  latter’s  death.  He  was 
general  attorney  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  for  some  years, 
and  solicitor  for  the  Girard  Trust  Coni])any  until  his  election  as  President 
of  that  corporation  in  1887.  Mr.  Morris  was  a director  of  the  Phiion 
League  for  three  years.  He  is  a manager  of  the  Pennsyp-ania  Hospital, 
where  he  succeeded  his  uncle,  the  late  Wistar  Morris,  as  he  now  does  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  He  has  exceptional  ability  for  dis- 
posing of  work  and  getting  through  with  whatever  he  has  in  hand  at  the 
moment  by  attending  steadily  to  that  until  it  is  linished,  and  then  being- 
able  to  turn  to  the  next  one  of  his  many  occupations  without  a])])arent 
difficulty  and  always  with  successful  results,  lie  comes  of  stock  identified 
with  the  city  from  its  foundation,  his  direct  ])rogenitor,  Anthony  Morris, 
having-  been  a Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  under  William  Penn  in  1 ()()_>, 
and  the  second  Mayor  of  the  city,  llis  great-great-grandfather  was  Captain 
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Samuel  Morris,  of  the  First  City  Troop  during  the  Revolution,  and  all  the 
descendants  ha\'e  been  men  of  standing  in  the  community  in  their  day.” 

Haverford. — “Haverford  (Aber-fford),  the  ford  of  the  confluence.” 
— Clovercroft  Chronicles,  l)y  Mary  Rhoads  Haines,  p.  i8o. 

In  Richard  Frame’s  poetical  description  of  Pennsylvania,  printed  by 
William  Rradford,  in  1692,  this  line  occurs: 

“There's  Haverford  where  th'  IVclchmcn  do  abide.” 

Brigiitstonk. — In  Colonel  Bean's  History  of  Montgomery  County 
the  Honorable  W.  Henry  Sutton’s  life  is  sketched,  and  we  condense  the 
narrative,  lie  was  then  a Re])resentative  in  the  State  Senate  from  Mont- 
gomery Count^^  His  l)irthplace  is  lladdonfield,  N.  J.  His  father.  Rev. 
Henry  Sutton,  was  a faithful  Methodist  minister.  Senator  Sutton  studied 
in  Dickinson  College,  and  the  Wesleyan  Uni\-ersity,  and  the  Law  School 
of  the  University,  Albany,  X.  Y.  He  read  law  with  Hon.  Win.  M.  Mere- 
dith, and  has  long  practiced  his  profession  in  Philadel])hia.  He  attained 
distinction  in  the  Elm  murder  case,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given  in 
Colonel  Bean’s  History,  p]i.  517,  518.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Sutton  is  Hannah 
C.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Isaac  W.  Anderson  and  Martha  Yocum  Crawford.  St. 
Luke  IMethodist  E])iscopal  Church,  Bryn  Mawr,  contains  a beautiful 
memorial  window  representing  St.  Luke,  the  beloved  phvsician,  in  memory 
of  Dr.  James  Anderson,  and  his  sons,  Dr.  Isaac  W.  and  Dr.  J.  Rush  Ander- 
son. Mr.  Sutton  has  been  honored  with  various  important  offices  in  the 
General  Societies  of  the  Methodist  Ejiiscopal  Church,  as  well  as  in  his  town- 
shiji  and  county.  St.  Luke  Church,  at  Bryn  Mawr,  arose  under  God 
largely  through  his  efforts.  In  the  Legislature  his  influence  was  felt  in 
useful  hills  prejiared  by  his  wise  judgment.  He  has  ever  been  a faithful 
toiler  from  youth  u]),  being  methodical  and  industrious,  as  a fellow  lawyer 
re])resents  him,  with  thorough  iirejiaration  and  a clear  mind,  enriched  by 
study,  which  shows  itself  in  forcible  and  eloquent  addresses  to  a jury.  He 
is  courteous  to  all. 

1 add  that  Dr.  Isaac  Anderson,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Sutton,  was  the  son 
of  Dr.  James  Anderson,  who  lived  at  Locust  Grove,  at  the  eighth  mile-stone 
on  Lancaster  Avenue.  (See  St.  Georges,  Ardmore,  in  this  volume,  for  a 
sketch  of  the  Anderson  family.) 

Mr.  Sutton’s  son,  Howard  Anderson,  is  a graduate  of  Wesleyan  Lhii- 
versity  and  a student  of  medicine  at  the  Lhiiversit}^  of  Pennsylvania,  fol- 
lowing the  traditional  profession  of  the  family.  The  ancestor  of  this  fam- 
ily was  Daniel  Sutton.  avIio  came  over,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  ship  “En- 
deavor,” and  settled  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  1683.  The  Suttons  were  noted 
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in  the  Revolution,  W.  Henry  Sutton’s  great-grandfather  (Joseph)  having 
been  a Revolutionary  officer  in  Captain  Nixon’s  troop  of  Light  Horse,  of 
Middlesex,  N.  J.,  and  his  grandfather  (also  Joseph)  an  officer  in  the  War 
of  j8i2.  His  maternal  great-grandfather  was  Isaac  Clendennin,  an  officer  of 
Colonel  Scudder’s  New  Jersey  Militia,  who  enlisted  five  times  during  the 
War  of  the  Revolution. 

The  five  acres  which  comprise  the  country-seat  were  purchased  of  Dr. 
James  Anderson.  The  place  is  on  Lancaster  Avenue,  in  front  of  the  cam- 
pus of  Haverford  College.  The  house  was  built  in  A.  D.  1877  and  1878, 
the  architect  being  Mr.  J.  C.  Sidney,  and  the  builder,  Mr.  Davis,  of  Consho- 
hocken.  The  material  of  the  dwelling  is  gray  stone.  The  place  is  called 
Brightstone  by  reason  of  the  mica  sparkling  in  the  stone. 

Haverford  College. — The  following  is  from  the  College  Circular 
of  A.  D.  1895-96,  printed  at  Mt.  Holly,  Pa.: 

“In  the  spring  of  1830,  a meeting  of  a few  Friends  in  Philadelphia, 
shortly  followed  by  a similar  meeting  in  New  York,  originated  Haverford 
School.  The  joint  committee  expressed  the  object  of  the  efforts  as  fol- 
lows: ‘The  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  having  hitherto  labored 
under  very  great  disadvantages  in  obtaining  for  their  children  a guarded 
education  in  the  higher  lu'anches  of  learning,  combining  the  requisite  lit- 
erary instruction  with  a religious  care  over  the  morals  and  manners  of  the 
scholars,  . . . and  carefully  ])reserving  them  from  the  intluence  of  corrupt 
principles  and  evil  communications,  it  is  therefore  proposed  that  an  insti- 
tution be  established  in  which  the  children  of  Friends  shall  receive  a liberal 
education  in  ancient  and  modern  literature,  and  the  mathematical  and  other 
sciences.’ 

“On  the  28th  of  Tenth  month,  1833,  the  school  o])ened  with  twenty- 
one  students.  Provision  had  been  made  for  three  teachers  and  a superin- 
tendent. A Teacher  of  Ancient  Languages  and  yXucient  Literature.  A 
Teacher  of  English  Literature,  and  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy.  A 
Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

“In  1845  a temporary  suspension  was  decreed,  to  allow  the  funds  to 
accumulate  and  give  time  for  the  collection  of  an  endowment,  which  sus- 
])ension  lasted  for  three  years.  In  1852  the  observatory  was  built,  and 
supplied  with  an  8-inch  e(|uatorial  and  4-inch  transit.  In  i85(')  the  school 
was  changed  to  a college,  and  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  grant  de- 
grees, but  previous  to  this  time  the  course  had  been  as  extended  as  in  many 
colleges.  It  was  still  ham])ered  with  a large  ])rei)aratory  department, 
which  was  not  abolished  until  1861.  In  i8t)3  the  .\huuni  llall  and  Library 
were  built.  In  1876-77  Barclay  llall,  containing  ])rivate  donnitoi'ies  and 
studv-rooms,  was  erected  , at  a cost  of  $82,000,  which  was  ciilleeted  by  sub- 
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scription.  The  Chemical  Laboratories  were  improved  in  1878.  The  new 
Observatory  was  built  in  1883,  the  Mechanical  Laboratory  established  in 
1884,  and  a new  building  erected  in  1890;  the  Biological  Laboratory  was 
established  in  1886,  and  the  Physical  Laboratory  in  1888.  Chase  Hall, 
for  lecture  and  recitation  rooms,  was  built  in  t888,  and  the  Cricket  Shed 
m 1893. 

“During  this  time  Haverford  had  developed  into  a fully  organized 
college.  Students  of  any  denomination  were  admitted,  though  Friends 
still  retained  the  general  control.  The  nnml)er  of  teachers  was  increased 
hve-fold.  By  various  donations  and  be([uests  the  endowment  fund  was  en- 
larged. Retaining  the  old  idea  of  a ‘guarded  education’  and  ‘a  religious 
care  over  morals  and  manners,’  the  college  has  sought  to  effect  these  re- 
sults, and  has  measural)ly  succeeded,  rather  l)y  appeals  to  Christian  princi- 
ple and  manliness  than  bv  arbitrary  power. 

“The  college  has  a remarkal)ly  ])leasant  and  healthful  location  in  the 
township  of  Haverford,  Delaware  County,  Pa.  The  buildings  are  sur- 
rounded by  grounds  of  about  sixty  acres,  tastefully  laid  out,  and  adorned 
with  well-ke])t  lawns,  and  a great  variety  of  trees  and  shrubbery.  The 
courses  of  study  are  designed  to  give  a liberal  education.  Religious  in- 
struction is  carefully  provided.  In  addition  to  the  daily  readings  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  recitations  in  the  English  or  Greek  New  Testament  or  in 
Scripture  History  are  required  of  the  student  once  a week.  By  exposition 
and  collateral  information  the  instructors  endeavor  to  enforce  the  true 
meaning  of  the  lessons.  Haverford  College  desires  to  inculcate  the  simple 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion.’’ 

To  the  above  history  we  add  a short  sketch  of  the  career  of  the  present 
President,  who  has  so  long  and  so  successfully  conducted  this  institution. 

President  Isaac  Sharpless  was  born  December  i6th,  A.  D.  1848,  in 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  educated  at  Westtown  Boarding  School 
and  Plarvard  University,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence. The  L^niversity  of  Pennsylvania  gave  him  the  degree  of  S.  D.,  and 
wSwarthmore  that  of  LL.  D.  He  came  to  Haverford  College  in  1875  as  In- 
structor in  Mathematics,  and  was  made  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  As- 
tronomy in  1S79,  Dean  in  1885,  and  President  in  1887.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  Text-Book  of  Geometry;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  G.  M.  Philips, 
of  text-books  on  Astronomy  and  Physics,  English  Education  in  Interna- 
tional Education  Series,  and  numerous  other  shorter  papers  on  principally 
Astronomy  and  Education.  ■ 

The  Merion  Cricket  Club. — Business  and  professional  men  need 
exercise.  Archbishop  Whately  and  Gladstone  found  it  in  felling  trees; 
but  most  persons  desire  amusement  and  the  excitement  of  competition. 
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General  Grant’s  Tour  Around  the  World  notes  the  donhle  corridor,  520 
feet  long',  forming'  a promenade  in  dnll  weather  at  Windsor  Castle.  The 
c|naint,  pious,  and  honest  hsherman,  Izaak  Walton,  remarks  on  the  had 
physical  effect  of  the  sedentary  life  of  the  great  English  theologian,  Hooker, 
while  Napoleon  is  represented  in  Sergeant  O’Meara’s  account  of  his  exile, 
as  thinking  it  necessary  to  ride  seven  or  eight  leagues  daily  at  St.  Helena,  if 
it  had  been  possible.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  w'as  remarkal)lv  strong,  though 
an  artist,  and  was  ]:>rohcient  in  gentlemanly  exercises.  The  health-lift  and 
dumb-bells  attract  some  moderns,  hut  social  exercise  is  better  as  stirring 
the  mind  to  activity.  Wise  old  Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melanchol_y 
(Part  I,  sec.  2,  Meiu.  2,  sul)s.  6),  treats  of  the  abuse  of  exercise  as  well  as  its 
use,  quoting  Galen  as  to  its  evil  effects  on  body  and  mind.  He  also  si)eaks 
of  its  unreasonableness  “unseasonably  used,  upon  a full  stomach,’’  giving 
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reference  to  authors,  and  referring  to  (jerman  school-hoys.  'I'lie  bicycle  in 
our  day  prom])ts  to  immoderate  exercise  and  should  he  used  with  caution. 

Professor  Leonard  Woods,  Jr.,  describes  Dr.  Knapp,  the  great  German 
theologian,  as  “frail  and  sickly’’  from  a child,  having  various  disorders:  hut 
constant  exercise  in  all  weathers  ])roloiiged  his  life  to  advanced  age  without 
one  day  S]:>ent  in  bed.  Niemeyer  rc])rescnted  him  as  “weak  and  exhausted, 
contending  with  the  rude  elements,  siipi^orted  by  his  iiilgrim  staff.’’ 

Greece  and  Rome  were  full  of  athletic  sports,  and  Pythagoras  was 
crowned  at  the  Olympic  Games.  Lord  Byron  declared  that  there  are  no 
diseases  whose  further  development  could  not  he  prevented,  or  which,  at 
the  commencement,  could  not  have  been  cured  by  bodily  exercise. 
Even  St.  Paul,  in  I'irst  Corinthians,  Chap.  IX,  draws  a religious  lesson  from 
the  Lsthmian  Games,  as  demanding  toil,  temperance,  and  eare  for  success. 
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Juvenal’s  ex]u-ession  of  “a  sound  mind  in  a sound  l)ody”  indicates  full 
life;  and  mind  and  body  are  so  joined  that  they  must  he  developed  together. 

In  Bishop  G.  W.  Doane's  Commemorative  Discourse  on  Rev.  James 
Gilljorne  Lvons,  LL.  D.,  prefixed  to  the  volume  of  Sermons  and  Poems  of 
that  well-known  instructor,  of  Rosemont,  we  learn  that  the  good  man 
dwelt  in  vouth  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  though  he  was  a native  of  Duljlin.  His 
collegiate  life  was  passed  in  Dublin.  We  may  suppose  that  he  brought 
hither  the  British  love  for  cricket.  There  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  a 
volume  concerning  that  institution  which  connects  its  rise  with  the  good 
and  learned  doctor. 

^Villiam  W.  Montgomery  and  Masked  Ewing  were  walking  through 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Pennsyh’ania  in  Berks  County,  in  the  autumn 
of  .\.  D.  1865,  and  cogitated  and  conversed  over  the  organization  of  a 
cricket  clul)  al)Out  the  region  of  Lower  Merion.  Ilaverford  College  and 
the  school  of  Dr.  Lyons  had  been  accustomed  to  ])lav  the  game,  which  runs 
I)ack  historically  to  the  fourteenth  century.  In  1685  Plhllips’s  ‘Dlysteries 
of  Love  and  Eloquence”  use  the  name  cricket  for  what  was  called  “club 
ball,”  or  “hand-in  and  hand-out.” 

The  English  national  game  is  taking  root  in  America;  and  bats  and 
I)alls  and  wickets  and  gloves  and  flannel  abound. 

In  1865  the  present  Club  was  organized  by  these  Philadelphians;  Wil- 
liam W.  Montgomery,  Masked  Ewing,  G.  H.  Bad,  Charles  E}a'e,  Aden 
Evans,  C.  \\k  Elumphreys,  Rowland  Evans,  E.  H.  Eyre,  E.  S.  Sayres,  Jr., 
R.  H.  Reilly,  H.  Sayres,  J.  Aubrey  Jones,  E.  PI.  Lycett,  W.  Stroud,  and 
M.  Bailey.  Two  founders  have  died;  three  are  now  officers,  and  nine  active 
members. 

“The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Glenays,  the  country-seat  of  Richard  R. 
Montgomery,  Esc|.,  near  Bryn  Mawr,”  where  arrangements  were  made  for 
organization.  On  A])ril  1st,  1866,  a second  meeting  was  held  at  the  coun- 
try-seat of  Dr.  Jose])h  W.  Anderson,  at  Ardmore,  and  the  name  “The 
Merion  Cricket  Club”  was  adopted. 

J.  Aubrey  Jones  liberally  offered  the  use  of  ground  on  the  estate  of 
his  father.  Colonel  Owen  Jones,  at  Wynnewood.  In  May,  1866,  the  Club 
conquered  in  “its  first  match  with  the  Haverford  College  team.”  This 
stimulated  the  game,  and  membership  increased.  There  was  no  club- 
house; and  a wooden  box,  6 feet  by  2,  contained  the  needful  implements. 
The  box  was  kept  in  the  entry  of  Wynnewood  public  school-house,  and 
the  school-house  pump  was  the  wash-room.  In  1873  acres  were 

rented  at  Ardmore,  having  been  purchased  for  such  use  by  Rowland  Evans 
and  W.  W.  Montgomery.  The  next  year  the  Club  purchased  the  property. 
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In  1880  two  and  a half  adjacent  acres  were  Iiongdit,  and  a larger  club-house 
built.  In  1881  “the  junior  and  ladies’  houses  were  built.” 

The  Ardmore  grounds  served  the  Club  until  1892,  when  it  was  deemed 
needful  “to  procure  grounds  and  club-houses  on  a scale  equal  to  any  in  this 
country,  and  an  organization  to  purchase  a cricket  ground  and  lease  it  to 
the  Club  for  999  years  was  formed,  as  the  TIaverford  Land  and  Improve- 
ment Company.’  ” 

In  1892  twelve  and  a half  acres  were  bought  at  Haverford  Station, 
which  contain  the  present  club-houses.  On  January  4th,  1896,  the  main 
club-house  was  burned  and  a new  one  was  erected  in  its  place,  which  was, 
in  turn,  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  hre  on  September  24th,  1896. 
Phoenix-like  a new  club-house  has  since  arisen,  replete  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

The  present  officers  are;  President,  Alexander  J.  Cassatt;  First  Vice- 
President,  Allen  Evans;  Second  Vice-President,  Clement  A.  Griscom;  Third 
Vice-President,  William  P.  Henszey;  Secretary,  Edward  S.  Sayres;  Treas- 
urer, William  R.  Philler. 

The  officers  of  the  Ladies’  Club-house  Committee  are;  President,  Mrs. 
Alexander  J.  Cassatt;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Sayres; 
Chairman  of  Entertainment  Committee,  Mrs.  James  M.  Rhodes;  Chairman 
of  House  Committee.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Stephenson;  Chairman  of  Tennis  Com- 
mittee, Mrs.  John  B.  Thayer,  Jr. 

On  Eehruary  ist,  1892,  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  contained  a long 
account  of  the  history  of  the  Club.  It  records  the  large  pecuniary  aid 
given  to  the  undertaking  by  many  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  describes  the 
tine  location  of  the  club-house.  Every  passer-1  >y  on  the  railway  can  notice 
the  hue  building  and  grounds  on  the  right  at  Haverford  in  passing  from 
Philadelphia  into  the  country.  The  grounds  face  Montgomery  Avenue, 
and  are  hounded  by  Cheswold  and  Gray’s  Lancs,  lying  on  a high  position, 
affording  good  light,  hut  secluded  by  trees  from  the  view  of  the  public. 
Eurness,  Evans  & Co.  designed  the  new  buildings. 

The  present  Club-house  is  of  brick  and  terra-cotta,  with  a porte- 
cochere  and  recessed  porches,  two  sepa.ratc  hallways  for  men  and  women — 
a large  central  hall  for  general  use,  and  on  one  side  the  cafe,  library,  and 
billiard-room  for  men,  and  on  the  other  the  ladies  rece])tion  and  tea-rooms. 
Below  stairs  are  howling-alleys  and  shuflle-hoard  rcKuns,  store-rooms, 
ladies’  tennis-rooms,  cricket  dining-room,  lavatories,  etc.  d'he  second 
floor  contains  a large  main  dining-room,  jirivate  dining-rocuns,  bed-rooms 
for  men,  bath-rooms,  etc.,  and  a large  theatre  with  dressing-rooms  and  a 
separate  entrance.  On  the  third  lloor  arc  more  bed-rooms  for  men, 
kitchens,  sewing-rooms  and  rooms  for  employees.  1'hc  whole  house  is 
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heated  l)_v  one  large  l)oiler,  and  lighted  with  l^oth  gas  and  electric  lights. 
It  is  sup])osed  to  he  the  most  complete  and  largest  conntry-club  house  in 
this  country. 

'I'he  cricket  and  tennis  house  is  of  stone  and  shingles.  A wide  porch 
faces  the  cricket  field.  The  courtyard  is  encircled  by  sheds  and  stables 
for  liorses  and  carriages. 

Hickory  Lodge. — 'khis  is  the  residence  of  Clarkson  Clothier.  It  was 
])urchased  by  him  of  Stephen  Farrelly  in  A.  T).  1894.  The  place  lies  at 
the  corner  of  Panmuir  Avenue  and  Buck  Lane.  A portion  of  land  has  been 
added  by  purchase  from  Kdmund  Lewis.  Some  fine  old  forest  trees  are  on 
the  grounds.  Mr.  Clothier  is  of  the  firm  of  Strawhridge  & Clothier. 

Bv-Tiie-Wood. — This  quaint  name  was  given  by  Frederick  Sylvester 
to  his  ]ilace  in  Flaverford,  opposite  a wood  on  Dr.  Evans's  property.  Seven 
acres  of  ground  are  in  this  conntry-place,  extending  from  Booth's  Lane  to 
Gray's  Lane,  with  a frontage  on  Glynwynne  Avenue.  Mr.  Sylvester  pur- 
chased this  ground  and  house  in  A.  D.  1886  of  John  Struthers,  who  had 
erected  the  dwelling.  It  has  been  altered  and  materiallv  improved  by  the 
present  owner.  The  variety  of  trees  planted  by  Mr.  Struthers  and  Mr.  Syl- 
vester have  formed  a beautiful  natural  park.  The  mansion  is  of  stone,  the 
upper  part  being  shingled. 

Alexander  Johnson  Cassatt. — L.  R.  Hamersly  tSc  Co.'s  Makers  of 
I’hiladelphia,  edited  by  Charles  Morris,  gives  the  means  of  sketching  the 
life  of  Mr.  Cassatt.  His  birthplace  was  Pittsburg,  and  the  date  of  his  birth 
A.  I).  1839.  His  father  was  “the  first  Mayor  of  Allegheny  City,”  but 
moved  to  Philadelphia,  and  founded  “the  banking-house  of  Lloyd,  Cassatt 
& Company.”  The  son  studied  in  Europe  and  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytech- 
nic College,  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  graduating  a civil  engineer.  After  experience 
in  railroad  affairs  Colonel  Scott  gave  him  various  honorable  positions,  and 
finally  that  of  General  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and 
General  Manager  of  its  lines  fell  to  him,  and  brought  him  to  Philadelphia. 

The  molding  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  into  unification,  wdiich  has 
made  its  reputation  world-wide,  was  largely  due  to  this  excellent  organizer. 
The  service  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York  received  his  special  at- 
tention, with  splendid  result. 

When  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  the  first  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  died,  Mr.  Cassatt,  in  1874,  became  third  Vice-President, 
and,  in  1880,  when  Colonel  Scott  retired  and  George  B.  Roberts  was  elected 
President,  he  was  made  first  Vice-President, 

Amid  competition  from  other  railways,  this  man  of  ample  resources 
and  good  foresight,  elevated  the  railway  to  its  present  “commanding  posi- 
tion.” 
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In  1882  he  retired  from  office,  seeking  leisure,  and  visited  Europe. 
Since  his  return  he  has  paid  much  attention  “to  the  breeding  of  fine  stock.” 
His  famous  Chesterbrook  Farm  is  near  Berwyn,  and  has  a national  reputa- 
tion. He  has  patronized  art,  and  owns  a gallery  with  many  fine  paintings. 
He  has  been  President  of  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  & Norfolk  Railroad 
Company  “since  1885,”  “and  since  1891  of  the  commission  for  the  ljuilding 
of  an  Inter-Continental  Railroad  to  connect  North  and  South  America. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  West  Point,  and  has  for 
a number  of  years  been  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.”  He  has  made  himself  exceedingly  useful  in  improving  country 
roads,  and  any  one  who  has  gone  through  spring  and  winter  mud  knows 
the  civilizing  and  comforting  effects  of  proper  highways  between  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  and  uniting  church  and  school. 

For  a brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  Roman  and  English  and  East  In- 
dian roads  see  my  volume  on  the  York  Road,  Bustleton  and  Fox  Chase, 
pp.  1 1 , etc. 

Mr.  Cassatt’s  beautiful  country-seat  is  named  Cheswold.  There  is  a 
large,  verdant,  undulating  lawn,  and  the  house  stands  far  back  from  the 
public  highway  in  pleasant  retirement. 

Mrs.  Cassatt  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Young 
Buchanan,  who  was  the  brother  of  President  Buchanan. 

Dr.  Buchanan  was  long  the  l^eloved  Rector  of  Trinity  Church.  Oxford, 
Philadelphia.  He  wrote  a volume  on  the  history  of  that  venerable  parish, 
and  he  was  buried  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall  of  his  loved  church.  He  was 
ordained  by  Bishop  White.  Some  account  of  the  good  work  of  my  friend 
and  neighbor  is  given  in  my  book,  “Early  Clergy  of  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware.” 

Pen  Rhyn  Ycoyd. — The  place  of  Rowland  Evans  I)earing  this  name 
is  about  a half-mile  northeast  of  Haverford  Station,  on  Gray’s  Lane.  Idie 
stone  dwelling  was  built  in  i\.  D.  1881,  on  a wooded  hill,  in  a sheltered 
situation.  It  is  occupied  by  Air.  Evans  during  the  entire  year.  Some 
thirtv  acres  comprise  the  estate  of  Edmund  C.  Evans,  occu|)ied  l)v  Allen 
and  Rowland  Evans,  his  sons.  The  whole  tract  bears  the  name  Pen  Rhyn. 

The  Rowland  Evans  place  is  distinguished  by  the  Welsh  word  \'coyd, 
meaning  “in  the  wood,”  while  Pen  Rhyn  means  “the  end  of  a hill.” 

Edmund  C.  Evans  ]uirchased  the  i)ro]:)erty  in  1865,  and  erected  a house 
on  it  about  1874.  Rowland  hivans,  Escj.,  is  a nalix’e  of  Chester  Couidy, 
and  has  long  been  known  as  a I’hiladelphia  lawyer  and  a i)rominent  lay- 
worker  in  the  Eifiscopal  Church.  Allen  b'.vans  is  an  architect,  who  de- 
signed both  the  dwellings,  being  of  the  firm  of  b'urness,  bivans  N Co.  'These 
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gentlemen  are  descendants  of  Rowland  Ellis,  one  of  the  original  settlers 
of  the  Welsh  Tract,  and  are  also  connected  with  Rowland  Evans,  another 
distinguished  man  of  the  early  days  of  Pennsylvania. 

“Dolobran.” — The  country-seat  of  Clement  A.  Griscom,  Esq.,  is 
about  half  a mile  northeast  from  Haverford  Station,  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  comprises  somewliat  more  than  eighty  acres,  of  a rolling,  uneven 
nature,  the  larger  portion  of  the  land  sloping  generally  toward  the  north- 
ward, and  eastward  to  a stream  of  water  which  flows  through  the  tract  in  an 
easterly  direction.  The  tract  is  nearly  rectangular  in  shape.  The  southwest- 
ern portion  is  gently  rolling,  and  has  l)een  a])i)ropriated  for  a lawn,  through 
which  the  carriage  road  winds  to  the  residence  past  beds  of  beautiful 
variegated  ])lants  and  flowers,  clumps  of  evergreens,  etc.  Close  by  the 
residence  is  the  u]>]ier  end  of  a heavily  wooded  ravine,  e.xtending  to  the 
stream  of  water;  a woodland  walk  has  l)een  made  in  this  ravine,  which  is 
so  closed  in  hv  trees  and  shrubbery  that  one  could  easily  imagine  himself 
following  a ])ath  in  the  forest:  here  and  there  along  this  walk  are  rustic 
benches  and  “crow-nests”  for  those  wdio  would  rest  a wfliile.  At  the  l)ot- 
tom  of  this  walk  w'e  come  out  to  the  stream  near  a large  lake,  wdiere  there 
are  facilities  for  boating  and  bathing.  Near  the  head  of  the  ravine  just  de- 
scribed, and  near  the  mansion  house  is  a flow^er  garden  devoted  exclusively 
to  Japanese  ])lants. 

The  northerly  portion  of  the  estate  is  naturally  much  rougher,  and 
splendidly  adapted  by  nature  to  the  purpose  to  which  Mr.  Griscom  has 
devoted  about  thirty  acres  of  this  section,  namely,  as  an  ‘k\merican  Wild 
Garden.”  Besides  l)eing  originally  heavily  w^ooded,  innumerable  native 
American  trees,  plants,  and  flow'ers  were  brought  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  Two  or  three  old  stone  quarries  in  this  tract  have  been  utilized 
to  make  forest  pools,  in  wdiich  are  many  varieties  of  beautiful  w^ater  lilies 
and  other  water-growdng  flow^ers  and  plants;  wdiile  idiododendrons  and 
ferns  abound  along  the  shores  of  the  pools  and  on  the  outcropping  ledges 
of  the  clift’s.  Throughout  this  tract  w'oodland  paths  wdnd  in  every  direc- 
tion, along  which  the  pedestrian  can  catch  a glimpse  of  shaded  pools, 
wooded  glens  and  nooks,  mossy  l)anks  of  rivulets,  and  such  pretty  bits  of 
nature,  and  tbe  paths  are  of  a length  that  traversing  all  of  them  wdthout 
going  along  the  same  one  twdee  makes  one  feel  that  he  had  had  plenty  of 
exercise  for  the  time. 

From  the  porch  of  the  house  one  might  imagine  that  the  residence 
w-as  the  only  building  on  the  property,  so  thoroughly  do  the  near-by  tree 
growths  hide  the  usual  buildings  of  a country  place,  but  it  is  only  a w^alk 
of  a minute  or  tw'O  through  the  trees  to  a finely-appointed  stable,  in  which 
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is  kept  a number  of  blooded  horses  for  riding  and  driving,  and  not  far  of¥ 
is  a large  greenhouse  for  the  growth  of  many  kinds  of  flowers,  and  hot- 
beds for  early  vegetable  delicacies  for  the  table. 

On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  estate  is  an  attractive  cottage  occupied 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bettle,  Mrs.  Bettle  being*  Mr.  Griscom’s  daughter;  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  lawn  sloping  to  the  eastward  from  the  mansion  house  is 
another  cottage  in  wdiich  reside  Mr.  Griscom’s  son,  Rodman  E.  Griscom, 
and  his  wife. 

The  portion  of  the  estate  lying  on  either  side  of  the  brook,  which  runs 
through  the  estate,  is  chiefly  used  for  grazing,  and  here  may  be  seen  a 
fine  herd  of  Guernsey  cattle,  and  a flock  of  Shropshire  sheep.  Here  are 
also  located  the  buildings  for  the  farmer,  the  dairy,  etc.,  of  special  interest 
to  the  members  of  the  well-known  “Farmers’  Club.”  of  which  organization 
Mr.  Griscom  is  one. 

Rees  Thomas  was  an  early  Welsh  settler  in  Merion,  and  Bryn  Mawr 
and  Rosemont  stand  upon  a portion  of  his  land. 

The  painstaking  local  historian,  George  Vaux.  of  Bryn  Mawr,  has 
traced  the  Thomas  ancestry  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and 
Biography,  Vol.  XIII,  and  we  follow  his  account. 

Rees  Thomas  and  Martha  x\wbrey  appear  to  have  reached  America  in 
A.  D.  1691.  This  emigrant  was  of  a lovely  disposition  and  of  good  de- 
scent. His  wife.  Martha  Aw'brey.  w-as  of  an  old  Welsh  family,  the  pedigree 
running  back  to  “Saunders  de  St.  Awbrey,  brother  of  Lord  St.  Aw'brey. 
Lord  Marshal  of  France,  and  Lari  of  Boulogne,  who  came  to  England  in 
1066.  The  name  seems  to  ha\  e been  Teutonic,  and  was  formerly  All)eric, 
or  The  White  King.” 

The  Aw'brev  and  Vaughan  families  were  connected  by  the  marriage  of 
Richard  Aw'brev  to  xVnn  Vaughan.  The  wife  died  in  1^)46.  Roth  were 
titled  families.  Richard’s  son  Richard  had  several  children,  the  oldest 
being  named  William,  and  the  second  son.  Richard  (the  third),  a clergyman. 
William  married  his  daughter  to  her  cousin  William,  llis  son  Vdlliam 
married  Letitia.  the  daughter  of  William  I’enn.  as  his  second  wife.  1 he 
father  of  Letitia’s  husband  died  in  171b,  aged  ninety,  and  his  epitaj^h  in 
Llanelyn  Churchyard,  Wales,  declares  that  he  “Departed  this  life  iu  Hope 
of  a Joyful  Resurrection.” 

Rees  Thomas  married  Vlartha  .\wbrcy  at  llaverford  in  ibpj. 

In  1695  the  husband  and  wife  write  the  aged  father  of  the  wife,  begin- 
ning “Most  dear  and  tender  Father,”  announcing  the  birth  of  .\ubrey,  and 
praising  the  Lord  for  the  health  of  mother  and  child.  Rees  was  an  elder 
son.  ddie  grandfather  had  wished  the  elder  son  to  be  called  .\ubrey,  and 
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Kees  Thomas  quaintly  writes,  “I  will  assure  thee  I was  not  against  it,  but 
my  neibors  wood  have  him  he  caled  my  name,  being  1 bought  ye  land,  and  I 
so  beloved  amongst  them.  I do  admite  to  what  thee  sayes  in  ty  Letter  yt 
an  Aubrey  was  beter  known  than  I;  though  I am  hear  very  well  aquanted 
with  most  in  those  parts,  he  is  ye  hrst  Aubrey  in  Pensilvania  and  a stout 
boy  he  is  of  his  age,  l)eing  now  a quarter." 

Mr.  Thomas  mentions  the  coming  over  of  his  “unkle  John  Bevan.” 
The  letter  is  religious  and  affectionate,  and  acknowledges  the  Lord’s  good- 
ness in  recovering  the  writer  from  illness  and  blessing  him  spiritually. 

A touch  of  [)rovincial  life  is  seen  in  the  following:  “I  lost  much  time  in 
going  to  faires  and  markets.”  A bit  of  history  follows:  "William  Fishier 
of  Rose  formerly  (is)  now  Living  in  Philadelphia.”  Domestic  love  shines 
out  in  the  next  words:  "Thy  dater  desires  thee  to  acquaint  her  of  her  age 
in  ye  next  letter,  kly  son  Rees  Remembers  his  Love  to  his  grandfather 
and  also  to  his  uauty  Anne,  he  doth  speake  very  Liberally  but  unkle  is  a 
hard  word  for  (him),  his  love  is  to  Richard,  a brave  bould  boy  he  is  now 
without  a mayd  servant  for  they  are  very  scarce  hear,  upon  noe  terms  an 
ordinary  man  of  seven  or  eight  pounds  att  Lest  and  cannot  have  them  upon 
no  account.” 

"I  had  about  ih  score  bushels  of  wheat  this  year.  I have  15  beds  of 
cattle,  six  horses  what  dyed  this  winter,  for  it  was  a hard  winter,  they  say 
they  never  saw  ye  like  of.” 

"Rees  and  Martha  Thomas  had  a third  son,  Mhlliam.  Of  these  Rees 
and  AAhlliam  left  descendants.  Awhrey  visited  England  and  married 
Guliehna,  the  only  daughter  of  William  Penn,  Jr.,  and  gTanddaughter  of  the 
Founder.  He  did  not  long  survive  his  marriage,  and  died  without  issue, 
probal)ly  in  England.” 

"Rees  Thomas  survived  his  wife  a numl)er  of  years.  Martha  died  in 
] 726.  After  her  death  a small  hook  was  ]:>ul)lished  by  S.  Keimer,  entitled 
‘A  collection  of  Elegiac  Poems  devoted  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  virtuous 
and  excellent  Matron  and  worthy  elder  in  the  Church  of  Christ  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  Martha  Thomas,  late  wife  of  Rees  Thomas  of  Merion, 
of  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Daughter  ot  William  Awhrey  of  Llanelieu,  in  the  County  of  Brecknock,  in 
Great  Britain,  who  departed  this  life  the  7th  of  12th  Mo.,  1726-7.” 

"A  modern  edition  was  printed  by  Lydia  R.  Bailey,  Philadelphia,  1837.” 

Mrs.  Thomas  was  buried  in  the  ground  "adjoining  the  old  Friends’ 
meeting-house  in  Radnor,  the  ninth  of  the  Twelfth  Month,  1726.” 

The  compiler  of  the  three  poems  sums  up  the  character  of  this  good 
woman  in  an  address,  quoting  Holy  Scripture  about  the  “everlasting  re- 
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niembrance”  of  ‘‘the  righteous,"  that  virtues  miglit  enlighten  others  “in 
the  paths  of  truth  and  holiness.”  Her  “exemplary”  life  was  a continued 
monitor  and  was  as  a preacher,  whether  considered  as  a wife,  a mother,  an 
elder  in  the  Church,  a mistress,  a neighhor,  or  a friend.  As  her  life  was 
righteous,  so  her  death  was  sweet,  and  the  leather  of  mercies  was  graciously 
pleased,  according  to  her  desire,  to  favor  her  with  her  (faculties)  even  to 
her  last  moments.” 

In  Penn’s  Charters  for  “Ye  Puhlick  School  in  ye  town  and  County  of 
Philadelphia  in  Pensilvania,”  printed  hy  J.  B.  Lippincott  & Co.  (Philadel- 
phia Library),  the  founder  mentions  himself  and  “a  larg^e  Collony  of  the 
people  of  God  called  Quakers.”  In  the  second  charter,  .V.  D.  1708,  Row- 
land Ellis  is  named  as  one  of  the  Overseers  with  James  Logan,  Nicholas 
Wain,  and  others.  The  third  charter  was  in  1711. 

Thomas  Allen  Glenn,  in  “Merion  in  the  Welsh  Tract,”  states  that  Row- 
land Ellis  called  his  six-hundred  acre  plantation  Bryn  Mawr,  after  his  home 
in  Wales,  which  is  jhctured  in  that  volume.  An  interesting  account  of  the 
old  stone  dwelling,  wdth  a plate,  illustrates  the  volume  mentioned.  The 
place  was  in  Alerionethshire.  Bryn  Mawr  plantation  was  afterward  called 
Harriton. 

The  family  \vas  of  princely  lineage,  and  Glenn  traces  its  history  at 
length,  quoting  that  wondrous  list,  a Welsh  pedigree. 

Mr.  Ellis’s  description  of  the  “indifferent  good  house;  very  good  and 
large  chimney,”  with  its  daily  and  nightly  hre,  and  the  agricultural  details 
are  interesting  reading.  He  little  thought  of  the  development  of  to-day. 
The  old  house  yet  stands,  though  it  has  a very  lonely  look  among  its  grand 
neighboring  edihces,  like  a primitive  grandfather  in  simple  clothing  among 
his  smartly-dressed  grandchildren. 

Brae  Mar  was  hrst  thought  of  as  the  new  name  of  the  station  formerly 
called  White  Hall.  Dr.  Edmund  C.  Evans  had  so  called  his  place,  hut 
President  Edgar  Thomson,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  had  his  attention 
called  to  the  proper  Welsh  name,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Rowdand  Ellis  built  the  Charles  Thomson  house,  and  he  had  i.ioo 
acres  surveyed  there. 

Professor  H.  C.  Lewis  is  referred  to  in  Professor  Carters  Geological 
Description  of  Montgomeiy  County  in  Theodore  W.  Bean’s  llistory  of 
that  county,  as  naming"  the  “curious  i>atches  of  an  ancient  gravel  on  the 
tops  of  lofty  hills  near  Chestnut  llill  and  Bryn  Mawr,  “Bryn  Mawr 
Gravel.”  The  railroad  cutting  “below  the  station”  dis])lays  this  formation. 
This  is  supposed  to  he  a remnant  of  an  ancient  sea-hed. 
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In  1858  Colonel  Bean  gives  twenty-one  hovises  as  the  contents  of  Bryn 
]\Iawr,  then  called  Hnmphreysville,  from  the  Humphrey  family,  who  were 
old  settlers.  This  elevated  site,  nine  miles  above  Philadelphia,  now  has 
quite  a population,  and  the  vicinity  has  many  noble  residences,  where  citi- 
zens enjoy  country  life. 

Win.  J.  Buck's  History  of  Montgomery  County  was  published  in  1859, 
and  has  the  following:  “Hnmphreysville  is  near  the  Delaware  County  line, 
on  the  Lancaster  Pike,  nine  miles  from  Philadelphia,  has  twenty-one  houses, 
a two-story  public  school-house,  and  several  handsome  private  residences. 
One  mile  below  on  the  pike,  and  eight  from  the  city,  is  the  Episcopal 
Church,  where  there  are  hfteen  houses,  several  of  which  are  elegant 
structures.  The  church  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and  is  a low 
one-story  stone-pointed  Iniilding,  with  a steep  roof,  and  a tower  forty  feet 
high.  The  whole  have  been  built  within  the  last  twelve  years.”  This 
refers  to  the  first  building  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer. 

The  Lower  Merion  Baptist  Church. — George  Vaux,  in  an  article 
on  the  Harrison  Family  in  the  Pciuisylvania  Magazine  of  History  and 
Biography,  has  this  note: 

“The  site  of  the  Lower  Merion  Baptist  Church  edifice  at  the  eastern- 
most corner  of  the  Old  Gulf  Road  (sometimes  called  Roberts  Road)  and 
the  New  Gulf  Road  was  donated  in  the  year  1810  by  Charles  McClenachan, 
and  was  conveyed  by  him  to  the  Trustees  in  trust  for  the  congregation 
‘adhering  to  the  Baptist  confession  of  faith  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia 
Baptist  Association  in  the  year  1742.’  The  life  estate  which  Charles  Thom- 
son had  in  this  plot,  containing  one  acre,  had  been  previously  released. 
The  lot  has  since  been  increased  in  size  by  purchase.” 

“d'he  original  meeting-house  was  erected  about  the  time  the  land  was 
given.  It  was  a large  oblong  structure  of  stone,  rough-cast,  with  high 
sloping  roof,  its  gable  facing  the  New  Gulf  Road.  Charles  Thomson  some- 
times worshiped  in  this  bnilding  in  the  later  years  of  his  life.  It  has  re- 
cently been  relmilt,  part  of  the  old  walls  being  used,  but  in  such  a way  that 
not  a vestige  remains  of  what  this  venerable  building  formerly  was,  as  re- 
spects either  its  exterior  appearance  or  its  interior  arrangements.  The 
main  window  in  the  southwest  side  contains  a stained-glass  memorial  to 
Charles  Thomson,  in  wdiich  a prominent  feature  is  a portrait  of  that  eminent 
man.  This  memorial  was  donated  by  George  W.  Childs.  In  the  southeast 
wall  in  the  interior  is  a marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Horatio  Gates 
Jones,  the  first  pastor  of  the  congregation  worshiping  in  the  old  building, 
who  died  December  12th,  1853,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year.” 
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I would  add  that  the  late  well-known  lawyer  and  local  historian, 
Horatio  Gates  Jones,  was  a son  of  this  worthy  ])astor.  He  was  President 
of  the  Welsh  Society. 

Church  of  the  Redeemer. — Rev.  Henry  Brown,  now  Rector-emeri- 
tus of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Chester,  Pa.,  conducted  a 
service,  August  3d,  A.  D.  1851,  in  Temperance  Hall,  above  the  eight-mile 
stone  on  the  Lancaster  Turnpike,  and  after  the  service  the  following  Vestry 
were  elected:  Frederick  W.  Porter,  Jesse  Gyger,  Isaac  Hazlehurst,  John 
Hulme,  Lewds  Wister,  David  Morgan,  James  Morgan,  Owen  Jones,  Joseph 
K.  Eyre. 

Mr.  Brown  was  then  Rector  of  the  mother  church  of  the  region,  St. 
David’s,  Radnor.  A few  days  after  the  first  vestry-meeting  was  held 


Church  of  the  Reueemkr. 

(August  9th),  and  St.  Luke’s  was  chosen  as  the  name  of  the  church.  Rev. 
Henry  Brown  was  elected  Rector.  See  my  “Country  Clergy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,” pp.  75,  etc.,  and  “Chester”  and  “Radnor”  in  the  same  volume. 
Under  “Chester”  Mr.  Brown’s  faithful  and  devoted  work  is  outlined. 

November  21st,  1851,  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
the  church  011  the  north  side  of  Lancaster  Turni)ike,  above  the  eight-mile 
stone.  The  name  was  afterward  changed  tt)  the  Church  of  the  Redeemc'r. 

In  1855  Mr.  Brown  resigned  the  rectorship.  In  i85t)  Rev.  George  S. 
Rider  was  elected  to  that  post;  hut  he  resigned  iu  a short  lime,  aud  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Lycett,  who  died  August  5th,  1878,  aud  was  the 
first  person  buried  in  the  new  graveyard  at  Bryn  Mawr. 
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Rev.  Edward  Shippen  Watson.  D.  D.,  is  next  in  order  of  rectorship — 
a scholarly  man,  much  beloved. 

November  8th,  A.  D.  1879,  Bishop  Clarkson,  of  Nebraska,  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  the  new  church  on  Penn  Street  and  the  Gulf  Road.  The 
hrst  service  here  was  held  on  Easter  Day,  Apnl  17th,  1881.  Charles  M- 
Burns,  Jr.,  was  the  architect.  Bishop  Stevens  consecrated  the  church  and 
churchyard  October  6th,  1881. 

The  Vestry  at  the  building  of  the  beautiful  church  were  N.  Parker 
Shortridge,  George  Curwen  (wardens),  L Hunter  Ewing,  James  Rawle, 
Ered.  W.  Morris,  Charles  Wheeler,  Henry  Whelen,  Archibald  R.  Mont- 
gomery, and  Rowland  Evans. 

Rev.  James  Haughton,  the  present  Rector,  was  l)orn  in  Boston,  April 
14th,  1839:  studied  in  Harvard  College,  Andover,  and  Germany.  He  was 
ordained  Deacon  lyv  Bishop  Eastlmrn,  in  Boston,  1866,  and  Priest  by 
Bishop  Chase,  of  New  Hampshire,  1866.  He  was  Rector  in  Exeter,  N.  H., 
1866-68;  Hanover,  N.  H.,  1868-76;  Dean  of  All  Saints’  Cathedral,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  1876-79:  Rector  of  St.  John’s,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  1879-87,  when  he 
came  to  Bryn  Mawr,  where  he  has  faithfully  and  successfully  fulhlled  his 
ministry. 

An  elaborate  metal  rood-screen,  designed  by  Charles  M.  Burns,  Jr., 
adorns  this  church.  It  is  a memorial  to  Charles  Wheeler.  The  dis- 
tinguished scholar  and  poet.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Gilhorne  Lyons,  is  buried  in  the 
churchyard.  The  Ijeautiful  granite  monument  of  Mr.  Lycett  keeps  him  in 
memory  among  his  old  parishioners,  and  his  friend,  the  author  of  this  work, 
recollects  the  throng  of  surpliced  clergy  and  the  laity  who  by  attendance 
at  his  funeral  in  the  old  church  attested  their  sense  of  loss  in  his  death.  His 
devoted  wife  has  lately  followed  him  to  Paradise,  and  is  buried  at  his  side. 

I can  well  recall  a cold  winter  day  when  I accompanied  this  faithful 
rector  for  miles  to  Conshohocken  to  a service  in  a school-house.  Now  a 
fine  church  has  risen  there,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Atkins  is  remembered  as  its  toil- 
some Rector,  now  succeeded  Ijy  Rev.  Herbert  J.  Cook. 

A communication  to  my  “Country  Clergy’’  sketched  Mr.  Lycett’s  life, 
and  a condensation  fittingly  comes  in  here. 

Mr.  Lycett  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Potter  in  A.  D.  1854,  and 
Priest  b}^  the  same  Bishop  in  1855.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1820,  and 
came  to  xVmerica  in  1832.  He  studied  in  Baltimore  under  Rev.  R.  S.  Kil- 
len,  and  Rev.  Henry  V.  Johns,  brother  of  Bishop  Johns,  of  Virginia.  He 
commenced  ministerial  work  at  Bangor  Church,  in  Churchtown,  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  in  connection  with  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Morgantown.  These 
churches  are  a few  miles  apart,  and  the  ride  between  them  displays  beautiful 
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scenery  fit  for  a preparation  to  worship  God,  the  Creator  of  all,  and  His 
blessed  Son,  our  Saviour,  by  whom  He  made  the  worlds  (St.  John  i,  3). 

In  1856  Mr.  Lycett  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  lu  1858  he  began  services  in  Conshohocken  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, holding-  evening-  ser\'ices  on  weekdays  in  the  houses  of  the  mill 
hands,  continuing  the  blessed  work  until  1863. 

When  the  services  began  in  a school-house  one  male  communicant 
was  found,  but,  on  his  departure  a substantial  building,  costing  $3,500 
had  been  erected.  His  next  effort  was  to  ha\  e evening  services  in  the  din- 
ing-room of  his  own  house  at  Mill  Creek,  d'hen  a room  was  iirocured  and 
litted  up  as  a cha])el  and  Sunday-school  room,  where  Sunday  e\  euing  serv- 
ices were  held  “until  after  he  removed  to  the  present  rectory.”  d'hen 
evening  services  were  conducted  on  Sunday  in  the  Masonic  Hall  in  Ard- 
more, and  a Sunday-school  was  organized,  the  expenses  being  met  by  mem- 
bers of  the  parish  of  the  Redeemer.  Now  St.  Mary’s,  Ardmore,  has  an  ex- 
cellent church  building,  and  a goodly  number  of  communicants.  Rev. 
W.  W.  Steel  is  the  Rector. 

The  first  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  on  the  Lancaster  d'uni])ike,  was  of 
stone,  with  a square  English  tower,  and  while  the  later  building  is  grander 
one  misses  the  sw’eet  country  temple  by  the  roadside,  and  wishes  that  it 
could  have  been  preserved,  feeling  with  Bishop  Coxe  in  his  Christian  Bal- 
lads (Chronicles); 

“The  abbeys  and  the  arches. 

The  old  Cathedral  piles, 

Oh,  weep  to  see  the  ivy 
And  the  grass  in  all  their  aisles.” 

The  beatitiful  stone  pul])it  in  the  new-  church  is  tt)  the  memory  of 
Sophia  Wilcox  Watsou  and  Mary  Wilcox  Watson  AVdieeler,  wife  and 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Shippen  Watson,  forn-ierly  Rector  of  this 
church.  The  chancel  window  is  a men-iorial  of  members  of  the  Charles 
Wheeler  family.  The  side  window  on  the  south  of  the  chancel  is  a 
memorial  of  James  and  Eliza  Haughton,  ]->arents  of  the  jn'esent  Rector  of 
the  parish.  Other  memorial  windows  commemorate  George  Philler,  and 
members  of  the  Shortridge,  IMorris,  Rundlet,  Ivwiug,  Miles,  and  Haydou, 
and  MaeVeagh  families.  The  lecturn  was  a gift  of  the  Montgomery  family. 
A tablet  to  Rev.  Dr.  James  Gilborne  Lyons  is  on  the  chancel  wall,  with  the 
fitting  inscri])tion,  “The  righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance.” “Rraelio  gaudeo, ’’  “1  rejoice  in  the  contest,”  is  also  engraved 
there.  The  interior  of  the  church  shows  the  natural  brick,  variegated  in 
color.  The  beautifid  reredos  is  in  memory  of  Rev.  Ivdward  Lyddon  Lycett, 
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a former  faithful  Rector.  Charles  Wheeler  was  a Vestryman  from  1873 
to  1883.  He  was  born  in  1827,  and  died  in  1883.  He  was  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Morris,  Wheeler  & Co. 

Avonwood  Court. — The  fine  residence  of  Charles  E.  Mather,  nearly 
opposite  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  bears  this  name.  The  land  here  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Mather  in  1878,  and  he  built  his  house  from  plans  of  T. 
Roney  Williamson  in  1882,  just  200  years  exactly  after  his  family  settled  in 
this  county  (Montgomery).  He  is  in  the  sixth  generation,  all  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Peter  Donohue,  the  old  gardener,  has  been 
with  him  since  1879,  and  hel]:)ed  to  lay  out  this  place,  and  has  had  charge 
of  it  since,  and  expects  to  die  on  the  place.  He  is  now  making  an  old- 
fashioned  English  garden  on  one  side  of  the  house. 

Glenays. — Richard  R.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  was  a lawyer  of  high 
standing,  and  honored  in  office  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

His  couutry-seat  is  in  Radnor  Township,  Delaware  County,  on  the 
White  Hall  and  Coopertown  Road.  The  house  was  built  for  him,  in  1859, 
Michael  Erickson  being  the  builder.  His  wife  was  Elisabeth  Binney, 
daughter  of  Horace  Binney.  She  resides  here.  Eor  an  account  of  the 
Montgomery  family,  see  Arddrossan  in  this  volume. 

AV.  A\k  Montgomery,  Esq.,  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  R.  Alont- 
gomery,  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Radnor  Station  in  this  volume. 
His  genial  brother,  Archibald  R.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  shares  his  l)rother’s 
office,  and  makes  his  home  in  the  AAhiite  Hall  mansion,  near  Bryn  Mawr. 
He  is  one  of  the  chief  managers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  and  for 
many  years  has  been  a very  active  member  of  the  School  Board  of  Radnor 
Township. 

The  place,  which  formerly  [belonged  to  Mr.  AAdiitney,  is  near  Glenays. 
Mr.  Thomas’s  place  called  "Hindsbury,”  I believe,  is  also  near-by.  It 
runs  from  the  Coopertown  Road  to  Bryn  Mawr  Avenue.  The  Rawle 
pro]:>erty  is  on  Bryn  Mawr  Avenue,  as  well  as  the  former  residence  of  the 
family  of  Rev.  Mr.  Eycett.  Dr.  Caleb  Horner’s  place  adjoins  the  Drexel 
property,  which  formerly  belonged  to  George  Nl . Childs. 

Henry  tlobart  Brown  was  born  in  A.  D.  1854,  in  the  Rectory  of  the 
old  St.  David’s  Church,  at  Radnor,  Pa.  His  father.  Rev.  Henry  Brown, 
was  Rector  of  St.  David’s,  and  is  now  the  honored  and  beloved  Rector 
emeritns  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Chester,  Pa.  He  graduated  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  in  1872:  and  at  Harvard  College  in 
1876.  After  graduation  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  Philadelphia,  but 
soon  found  himself  so  busy  in  tutoring  boys  for  college  that  he  concluded 
to  give  up  this  pursuit,  and  form  some  small  classes.  Such  was  the 
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almost  accidental  beginning  of  what  is  now  a school  of  two  hundred  boys. 
His  whole  time  is  taken  np  with  the  management  of  the  De  Lancey  School. 
His  brother,  William  H.  Brown,  who  was  a Captain  in  the  Fifth  United 
States  Cavalry,  is  buried  at  St.  David’s  Churchyard.  He  served  through 
the  war  with  distinguished  bravery,  and  was  for  a time  General  Crook’s 
first  officer  in  Arizona,  and  was  instrumental  in  putting  down  the  Apache 
Indians.  All  this  before  his  death  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 

Henry  Hobart  Brown  lives  in  Bryn  Mawr,  on  the  Lancaster  Pike,  in 
the  old  Humphries  property,  a stone  cottage,  which  is  certainly  over  one 
hundred  years  old.  He  married,  in  1879,  Anna  Peace,  eldest  daughter  of 
Dr.  Edward  Peace,  whose  home  was  at  Annasdale,  Delaware  County,  a 
mile  back  from  Bryn  ]\Fawr  Station.  He  has  one  child,  a boy,  Coleman 
Peace  Brown,  fourteen  years  of  age.  His  wife  died  in  Jidy,  1883.  He 
married  a second  time,  Virginia  Cannell,  in  June,  1895. 

The  Presbyterian  CiiifRCH  of  Bryn  Mawr.  By  Rev.  Wm.  H 
Miller,  D.  D. — Presbyterian  services  have  been  held  in  Bryn  Mawr  for 
nearly  a cpiarter  of  a century.  About  the  time  that  Bryn  Mawr  Station 
was  first  opened,  and  the  original  Bryn  Mawr  Hotel  was  built,  the  Presby- 
terians of  the  community  started  a regular  weekly  preaching  service  in  the 
building  on  Lancaster  Pike,  known  then  as  Temperance  Hall,  now  occupied 
by  the  Home  Nezvs  Printing  Establishment.  In  January,  1873,  a church  of 
sixteen  members  was  regularly  organized,  and  for  about  a year  the  little 
congregation  was  served  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Neill,  D.  D.,  as  Stated  Supply. 
In  its  infancy  the  Bryn  Mawr  Church  was  very  closely  affiliated  with  that 
of  Marple.  Some  of  its  charter  members  had  been  members  of  IMarple 
Church,  and  their  former  much-loved  pastor,  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Flotchkin, 
D.  D.,  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  new  organization.  Through  his 
instrumentality  the  church,  although  located  in  Montgomery  County  and 
therefore  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  North  Philadelphia,  was 
transferred  by  a special  act  of  Synod  to  the  Presbytery  of  Chester,  and  thus 
became  ecclesiastically  united  with  the  churches  of  Delaware  and  Chester 
Counties.  The  stone  chapel,  now  almost  conpiletely  covered  with  its 
mantle  of  ivy,  was  finished  and  dedicated  in  the  spring  of  1874;  and  about 
the  same  time  a call  was  extended  to  the  Rev.  Vhn.  If.  Miller,  then  a 
student  in  Princeton  Seminary,  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  church.  He 
accepted  the  call,  and  commenced  his  ministry  in  the  early  fall  of  the  same 
year.  He  is  the  only  regular  pastor  that  the  church  has  had.  1 he  church 
has  for  several  years  contributed  to  the  Hoard  of  boreign  Mission  the  cost 
of  the  sii])port  of  two  foreign  missionaries  and  tlieir  families. 

A new  church  was  commenced  in  1884,  and  completed  and  consecrated 
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free  of  debt  in  1886.  It  is  made  of  Trenton  brownstone,  with  a square 
to\ver  at  the  southwest  corner,  in  whicli  is  the  main  door  of  entrance. 

In  1893  the  work  of  building  a large  addition  to  the  church  was  under- 
taken, and  the  following  year  was  finished.  This  Sunday-school  annex 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  church.  It  contains  a beautiful,  well-lighted  and 
well-ventilated  room,  60  by  40  feet  in  size,  having  separate  rooms  for  adult 
and  primary  classes  connected  with  it  by  folding  and  sliding  doors. 

A neat  parsonage,  built  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  wood,  stands  on 
the  same  lot  with  the  other  buildings. 

I add  to  this  account  that  the  Presbyterians  held  some  services  in  the 
meeting-house  which  formerly  stood  at  Harriton  Cemetery. 

St.  Luke’s  M.  E.  Church,  Bryn  Mawr. — This  beautiful  stone  church 
was  Imilt  in  A.  D.  1880,  when  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Pearson  had  charge  of  the 
young  parish  which  was  in  Radnor  Circuit,  then  under  his  care.  Old 
Radnor  Church  and  Bethesda  Church,  near  Manoa,  not  far  from  the  West 
Chester  Pike,  composed  the  circuit. 

St.  Luke's  Church  was  dedicated  in  the  second  year  of  Mr.  Pearson’s 
ministry  by  Bishop  Simpson,  whose  life  I have  sketched  in  this  volume  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  Matthew  Simpson  Memorial  Church 
at  Ardmore.  The  Bishop  preached  in  the  morning  when  this  church  was 
dedicated,  and  Rev.  Charles  Fowler  (afterward  Bishop),  preached  in  the 
afternoon. 

Rev.  Mr.  Pearson  resides  at  Blue  Grass,  near  Bustleton.  He  is  one 
of  the  chaplains  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  and  Almshouse,  succeeding 
his  saintly  father.  Rev.  F.  C.  Pearson,  who  held  this  post  for  many  years, 
and  recorded  some  notes  of  his  devoted  labors  and  experience  in  a hook, 
entitled  “Sparks  Among  the  Ashes.’’  All  who  met  him  must  have  been 
struck  with  his  noble  character,  and  considered  him  one  suited  to  revive 
dying  spiritual  embers. 

\Vhn.  Wager  Fisher,  of  Old  Radnor  Church,  was  a Trustee  of  St. 
Luke's.  His  wife  is  an  authoress.  Dr.  Bradley,  of  West  Philadelphia; 
W.  H.  Sutton,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Crawford  were  also  Trustees  of  St.  Luke’s 
Church.  St.  Luke’s  Church  has  a very  nice  parsonage  adjoining  the 
church.  This  church  was  a daughter  of  Old  Radnor  Church,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Piper  writes  that  the  Simpson  Memorial  Church,  at  Ardmore,  is 
largely  due  to  St.  Luke’s  for  its  origin,  and  so  the  work  of  Christ  goes  on. 
and  will  advance  in  this  spiritual  seed-sowing  until  the  world  shall  be  called 
to  the  feet  of  Christ  in  love  and  adoration.  Rev.  H.  T.  Quigg  has  just 
been  succeeded  at  St.  Luke’s  by  Rev.  Gladstone  Holm;  and  Rev.  J.  W. 
Bawden,  at  Old  Radnor  M.  E.  Church,  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Hoffmann. 
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Bryn  Mawr  College  (M.  Carey  Thomas,  President). — Bryn  Mawr 
College  was  endowed  in  1880  by  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Taylor,  and  was  opened 
in  1885  with  an  endowment  of  a million  and  a half,  part  for  building  and 
grounds.  The  grounds  comprise  hfty-two  acres.  The  College  buildings 
are  built  of  stone. 

The  College  has  been  organized  with  special  reference  to  g'iving  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  or  university  teaching.  The  library  contains 
twenty-three  thousand  volumes. 

Three  classes  of  students  are  admitted:  graduates,  undergraduates, 
and  hearers.  Instruction  is  largely  fjy  lectures,  which  are  followed  bv 
examinations. 

The  course  of  study  for  all  candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree  requires  cer- 
tain courses  in  English,  Philosophy,  and  Science;  and,  in  addition,  permits 
the  student  to  choose  as  a "Group”  two  subjects  which  are  homogeneous, 
or  supplementary,  such  as  Greek  and  Latin,  or  Biology  and  Chemistry,  as 
her  main  subjects  of  study,  and  also  to  elect  certain  other  courses  without 
restriction.  Under  this  system  the  student  is  enabled  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a specialist’s  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  a more  liberal 
training  than  might  be  obtained  should  every  student  combine  elective 
studies  at  pleasure. 

The  College  offers  eleven  graduate  fellowships,  of  the  value  of  $525 
each,  in  Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  and  Teutonic  Philology,  Romance 
Languages,  History  or  Political  Economy,  Mathematics,  Philosophy, 
Ph}"sics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology;  three  traveling  European  fellowships  of 
the  value  of  $500  each,  and  five  resident  graduate  scholarships  of  the  value 
of  $200  each. 

WvNDHAM. — This  place,  opposite  Bryn  Mawr  College,  was  John  M. 
Kennedy’s  residence,  and  was  purchased  from  the  estate  by  Theodore  N. 
Ely.  The  old  stone  mansion  standing  back  from  the  street,  with  its 
green  blinds  and  dormer-windows,  has  an  ample  and  cozy  look.  A lawn, 
falling  in  a natural  terrace  on  one  side,  and  containing  a monarch  of  the 
forest  standing  in  the  quiet  dignity  of  age,  and  an  old  orchard,  facing  the 
other  side  of  the  mansion,  bring  rustic  thoughts  into  the  midst  of  this  city 
suburb.  The  vines  which  abound  on  the  stone  wall,  appear  refreshing  on  a 
summer  day,  and  break  the  chill  of  winter.  1 he  water  from  a shower  also 
shines  on  a bush,  showing  whence  verdure  comes  by  (jod  s constant  care. 
The  flowers,  being  trumpet  creepers  and  rhododcudrous,  are  remarkably 
beautiful,  while  the  clematis  is  just  bursting  into  bloom.  I he  building  is 
a specimen  of  a comfortable  house  of  an  earlier  day,  and  the  carving  on  the 
fireplace  shows  a fashion  now  being  revived  of  ornamental  wocnlwork. 
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The  Ely  house  has  the  mark  P.  M:  1796  on  the  gable,  meaning 
Patience  Morgan,  the  widow  who  erected  the  house.  She  is  styled  in  a 
deed,  "the  thrifty  Quakeress.”  The  stable  is  marked  T.  and  P.  M.,  being 
the  initials  of  Thomas  and  Patience  Morgan.  So  the  stable  was  built  before 
the  house. 

In  the  Pcnnsyk’ania  Railroad  Men’s  Nc'ias  of  November,  A.  D.  1895, 
Wm.  B.  \V'ilson  sketches  the  career  of  Theodore  Newel  Ely,  "Chief  of 
Motive  Power.”  Plans  for  locomotives,  the  conducting  of  the  shops,  and 
purchase  of  machinery  fall  under  his  oversight.  The  care  of  patents  and 
car  trusts  is  in  his  department.  This  noted  civil  engineer  was  born  in 
W atertown,  N.  Y.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. His  railroad  work  began  on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  ^Vayne  & Chicago 
Railway,  under  its  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  H.  .V.  Gardner.  After  holding 
various  offices  of  trust,  in  1893  "he  was  promoted  to  his  present  position, 
which  practically  makes  him  responsiI)le  for  the  entire  equipment  of  the 
system.”  Skill,  ex])erience,  and  energy,  with  kindly  manners,  give  him  a 
very  high  place  in  his  vocation.  His  influence  has  forwarded  a "high 
standard  of  railroad  equipment.”  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  exhibits  at 
the  Centennial  and  Paris  Exhibitions,  and  the  Chicago  Columbian  Fair, 
were  planned  and  carried  out  under  his  supervision.  President  Harrison 
chose  him  as  a member  of  the  committee  to  examine  "the  massive  steel 
vaults  of  the  United  States  Treasury  at  AVashington.”  IVIr.  Ely  is  con- 
nected with  societies  of  engineers,  including  one  in  England,  and  a member 
of  the  Franklin  Institute.  He  is  a clear  writer  in  the  public  prints,  and 
a lover  of  art,  as  the  designs  of  the  equipment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
testify. 

Bekchwood. — A very  large  number  of  finely-developed  beech  trees 
gives  name  to  this  j^lace  at  the  corner  of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Roberts 
Road.  The  property,  comprising  four  and  a half  acres,  is  owned  by  Thomas 
E.  McA'dtty.  Pie  purchased  it  about  A.  D.  1889  of  Ste])hen  O.  Fuguet, 
who  built  the  house  for  his  own  aI)ode.  The  material  is  fine  buff  brick, 
and  the  plan  is  a beautiful  one,  so  that  the  place  is  well  known  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  location  at  the  corner  of  the  two  avenues  is  a desirable 
one,  and  displays  the  house  to  good  advantage.  The  ground  slopes  to 
the  west,  affording  a fine  view. 

Mr.  McA’itty  was  born  in  Huntingdon  County.  Pennsylvania.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  the  leather  business  in  Philadelphia  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years. 

Frank  K.  Hippie  has  a residence  on  Montgomery  Avenue,  at 
the  corner  of  Roberts  Road.  The  view  from  this  point  along  Mont- 
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o-omery  Avenue  and  the  hillside  is  beautiful.  l\Ir.  Hippie  is  the  President 
of  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  a native  of 
that  city. 

Dr.  William  C.  Powell  located  at  Ardmore,  where  he  remained  one 
year,  and  moved  to  Bryn  Mawr,  wdiere  he  has  since  successfully  performed 
the  active  duties  which  devolve  on  a country  physician.  His  pleasant  home 
on  Merion  Avenue  gives  needed  rest  after  toil,  while  the  whizzing  trains  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railway,  which  runs  by  his  dwelling,  keep  up  the  thought 
of  busy  life.  His  father  was  long  a well-known  physician  in  Bustleton, 
Philadelphia. 

Upland. — Samuel  Anderson  Black  was  among  the  first  who  erected 
modern  residences  in  Bryn  Mawr,  and  the  above  name  of  his  place  well 
designates  its  high  position.  The  pleasant  house  of  stone  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Black  himself,  and  with  its  surrounding  lawn  and  trees  it  claims  still 
the  dignity  of  an  early  settler.  Mrs.  Black  and  her  family  occupy  the  man- 
sion. Mr.  Black  was  born  in  Chester,  Delaware  County,  IRnnsylvania, 
A.  D.  1820.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Philadelphia,  but  had  in  earh- 
life  been  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  with  Thomas  A.  Scott 
and  H.  H.  Houston,  and  he  returned  to  that  work,  and  in  time  became 
Superintendent  of  the  Middle  Division.  He  died  in  1890. 

Dr.  Andrew  Lindsay  was  educated  at  Delaware  College,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Rev.  Dr.  James  Wilson,  and  at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
New  York,  under  the  Presidency  of  Rev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott.  His  medical 
education  was  received  at  Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia.  He  began  to 
practice  in  A.  D.  1857  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1864  removed  to  Radnor,  and 
finally  located  in  Bryn  Mawr  about  1880.  He  married  Miss  Hannah 
Levering  Eox,  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Lindsay  has  ridden  thousand  of  miles 
in  serving  suffering  humanity,  and  is  well  and  favorably  known  throughout 
the  community.  An  account  of  the  Lindsay  family  is  given  in  this  volume 
in  the  portion  pertaining  to  the  West  Chester  Pike.  Dr.  Lindsay’s  grand- 
father owned  the  old  farm,  called  Greenbank,  on  the  Coo])ertown  Road. 
The  Doctor’s  maternal  grandfather,  named  Brooke,  was  a Revolutionary 
officer. 

Alta  Vista. — Erank  Dale  Lalanne  is  the  owner  of  this  beautifni  man- 
sion, situated  on  high  ground  on  Bryn  Mawr  Avenue.  It  was  built  by  him 
about  ten  years  since,  having  been  modeled  after  the  Chfitean  de  Main- 
tenon.  The  house  is  large,  and  the  extensive  view  is  a delightful  feature. 
The  stone  for  the  walls  came  from  a (piarry  on  the  gronnd. 

Fox  Hill  (Bryn  Mawr  Avenue). — This  name  of  the  country-scat  of 
Rudulph  Ellis  originated  in  the  abundance  of  foxes  in  the  neighborhood 
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in  old  time.  It  was  the  appellation  of  the  country  people.  The  Radnor 
Hunt  Grounds  are  near  at  hand.  The  Iieautiful  stone  mansion  was  built 
in  A.  D.  i88i,  Theophilus  P.  Chandler  being  the  architect.  The  piazzas 
and  porte-cochere,  and  terrace,  with  the  ornamental  stone  w^all  with  a ser- 
rated top  at  the  base,  and  the  red-tiled  roof  form  a fine  picture,  which  can 
only  lie  fully  appreciated  by  riding'  up  the  winding  macadamized  drive,  which 
has  a pretty  cottage  at  the  entrance.  The  vines  which  cover  the  stone 
work  of  the  mansion,  specially  one  of  the  high  chimneys,  are  a striking- 
feature.  The  out-buildings  are  in  good  taste.  The  “Cabin,”  as  it  is  styled, 
was  added  as  a liilliard  and  recreation-room,  and  has  a cheerful  appearance 
with  its  rustic  interior  finished  in  cherry  wood.  The  woodwork,  wdiich 
is  shown  in  the  wainscot  and  rafters  and  stairway  of  the  hall,  and  other 
rooms,  has  a pleasing  effect.  The  curve  of  the  drive  to  this  elevated  site 
constantly  displays  new  and  delightful  views,  and  the  summit  commands 
one  of  the  widest  and  finest  landscapes  in  the  region,  showdng  varied  hill 
and  dale  and  wood.  The  land  on  which  the  mansion  is  situated  \vas  for- 
merly the  property  of  Enoch  Da^'is.  The  trees  which  cover  the  lawn 
stand  in  natural  heauty,  and  wfith  no  so-called  attempted  improvement  by 
art.  The  hedges  on  both  sides  of  the  road  are  a verdant  introduction, 
while  a ha-ha  wall,  topped  with  honeysuckles,  runs  down  to  Ithan  Avenue. 
This  country-seat  is  a section  of  Rowland  Ellis’s  part  of  the  Welsh  tract, 
A long  hill  on  the  Davis  farm  stands  out  in  bold  outline  in  the  setting  sun, 
while  the  tinkling  sheep-bell  is  a pleasant  token  of  rural  life.  The  bells 
were  brought  by  Mr.  Ellis  from  Switzerland,  and  form  a chime. 

The  present  property  runs  on  l)oth  sides  of  Bryn  Mawr  Avenue,  and 
to  the  Coopertown  Road  and  the  Radnor  and  Chester  Road  on  the  south- 
west. d'he  bell  on  the  Davis  farm  is  sounding  the  supper-call.  This  sweet- 
toned  bell  is  from  a Spanish  monastery,  and  w^as  presented  to  Mr.  Ellis. 

In  addition  to  the  Davis  farm,  the  James  Moore  farm,  and  a part  of  the 
Tngh  farm  are  in  the  present  estate,  as  \vell  as  a portion  of  the  Hart  estate, 
making  in  all  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

The  Moore  farm  is  a stock  farm,  which  is  used  in  raising  thoroughbred 
horses.  The  Davis  farm  contains  Jersey  cattle  and  sheep.  A grove  of 
tnlip  poplars  on  the  home  lawn  is  the  mark  of  the  early  settlement,  but 
the  trees  in  general  were  the  individual  work  of  Mr.  Ellis.  The  lireeding 
stable  on  the  Moore  farm  dis])lays  some  very  fine  stock,  and  the  young 
horses  look  comfortable  in  their  square  stalls.  All  on  this  place  are 
thoroughbreds,  though  there  are  a few  hackneys  on  the  other  farms. 
There  are  seventy  to  eighty  horses  on  the  combined  farms. 

In  walking  along  Bryn  Mawr  Avenue  toward  evening,  “the  drowsy 
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tinklings”  of  the  sheep  bells  give  a pleasing  music  not  often  heard  in  this 
region,  but  familiar  to  the  English  poet  Gray,  when  he  wrote  his  “Elegy.” 
Wordsworth  might  have  selected  this  spot  for  his  pastoral  ballad  of  “The 
Pet  Lamb,”  wbich  Barbara  Lewthwaite  tried  to  comfort  in  its  lonely  or- 
phanage. 

In  riding  homeward  over  the  meadow  where  James  Moore  so  often 
wended  his  way  to  business  or  to  church,  a thought  of  the  good  man  and 
his  worthy  spouse  mingles  with  that  of  those  who  now  improve  the  acres 
on  which  he  toiled  for  many  a year. 

Linden  Shade  Earm. — This  farm  of  Rodman  B.  Ellison  is  on  the 
Roberts  Road,  in  Radnor  Township,  a mile  and  three-quarters  from  Brvn 
Mawr.  surrounded  by  the  farms  of  Rndulph  Ellis.  E.  J.  Kimball.  13r.  Shakes- 
peare. B.  E.  Clyde.  John  Rulon-Miller.  and  W.  E.  Eotterall.  It  was  pur- 
chased of  the  John  Mather  estate,  aliout  A.  D.  1886.  John  Mather  was  an 
excellent  man.  who  lived  to  a good  old  age.  and  whose  venerable  form  was 
a familiar  sight  when  the  writer  of  these  lines  used  to  visit  old  St.  David’s 
Church.  Radnor,  where  the  aged  farmer  loved  to  worship.  The  Mather 
family  had  held  this  place  from  Penn’s  day.  The  old  stone  farm-house 
was  enlarged  and  modernized  by  the  present  owner,  who  uses  it  as  a coun- 
try-seat. Two  “cabins”  containing  a lilirary  and  billiard  and  sleeping- 
rooms  have  been  added.  Greenhouses  brighten  the  place.  The  stables 
are  built  on  an  English  plan.  A driveway  introduces  to  the  stables,  which 
have  the  coachman’s  and  gardener’s  houses  before  them.  Mr.  Ellison 
raises  many  fine  horses  and  brood  mares,  and  Jersey  cows. 

The  land  here  is  rolling,  affording  many  fine  views.  Kirk’s  Run,  and 
another  small  stream,  run  through  the  place,  and  a picturesque  s])ring-house 
is  a feature  of  the  farm,  which  contains  the  highest  ])oint  of  land  in  Radnor 
Township.  A lodge  on  Roberts  Road  forms  a very  pretty  picture. 

The  name  Lindenshade  is  said  to  have  been  given  the  place  lyv  W’il- 
liam  Penn  himself,  owing  to  the  great  numlier  of  linden  trees  growing  on 
it.  The  original  deeds  are  signed  Iw  him. 

The  Clyde  E.states,  Radnor  Tow'n.shtp. — fn  the  fall  of  1892  Mr. 
B.  E.  Clyde  purchased  the  farm  of  Perry  Litzenberg,  Radnor  'Fownshi]), 
Delaware  Countv,  containing  125  acres.  As  we  look  to-day  upon  the  in- 
terior of  this  modern  and  beautiful  summer  home  it  is  hard  to  realize  that 
the  old  stone  mansion  is  of  historic  interest.  It  dates  back  to  1770,  six 
years  before  the  Liberty  Bell  rung  out  the  notes  of  freedom,  and  here  about 
December  homestead,  Washington  made  his  head<inarters 

while  on  his  way  to  Valley  h'orge  in  the  memorable  winter  of  1777-  Large 
stablinn  has  been  added  for  the  accommodation  of  horses,  (loughaeies 
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Staljles  being  widely  known  for  the  breeding  of  thoroughbreds.  Mr.  Clyde 
is  an  ardent  admirer  of  horses,  and  believes  that  as  the  number  in  use  de- 
crease the  quality  of  those  used  should  correspondingly  increase. 

In  March,  1893,  P-  Clyde  bought  the  adjoining  farm  of  115 

acres — the  old  stone  house  had  long  been  occupied  by  the  family  of  Daniel 
A.  Abraham,  and  this  farm  in  connection  with  the  property  of  Mr.  B.  F. 
Clyde  is  used  for  thoroughbred  stock.  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Clyde  and  Mr.  B.  F. 
Clyde  are  the  only  surviving  sons  of  Mr.  Thos.  Clyde,  the  veteran  steam- 
ship owner. 

A splendid  new  house,  just  being  constructed  among  the  hills,  is  on  the 
beautiful  place  of  Isaac  Norris,  near  the  Hunt  Station  on  the  Philadelphia  & 
Delaware  County  Railroad,  which  was  purchased  by  him  from  Lewis  Garrett 
in  .A..  D.  1891,  and  comprises  about  one  hundred  acres  c:>f  land,  located  in 
Radnor  Township,  Delaware  County.  The  ])roperty  fronts  on  Bryn  Mawr 
Avenue,  and  the  Goshen  Road  runs  through  it,  as  well  as  Darby  Creek, 
d'he  Norris  family  were  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  the  Province,  be- 
fore it  became  a State. 

The  late  “Isaac  Norris,”  known  as  “the  4th,”  was  the  grandfather  of  Isaac 
Norris,  of  Radnor.  His  father,  Isaac  Norris,  5th,  was  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Aledicine.  He  has 
lieen  prominently  connected  with  all  the  scientific  and  literary  institutions 
in  Philadelphia  for  the  past  forty  years,  being  a member  of  the  Philosoph- 
ical Society,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  member  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  and  a founder  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  member  of  the 
.Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  etc.,  etc. 

Isaac  Norris  the  6th,  now  under  consideration,  is  a graduate  of  Yale 
College,  of  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.,  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
\-ania  of  the  degree  of  LL.  B.,  and  a member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar. 

A family  history  of  the  Norrises  is  given  in  Keith’s  Provincial  Coun- 
selors under  the  heads  of  “Isaac  Norris,"  “Lloyd,”  and  “Logan.” 

d he  Norrises  are  English  by  descent,  and  were  of  noble  blood.  The 
first  Isaac  Norris  was  a Friend,  who  came  hither  from  Jamaica.  His  wife 
was  Alary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  President  of  the  Provincial  Council. 
He  owned  several  thousand  acres  of  land,  including  the  site  of  Norristown. 
I he  famous  Slate  House  was  his  city  home,  and  Fair  Hill  his  country-seat 
in  the  Northern  Liberties.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Charles  Thomson’s 
wife.  Penn  and  his  daughter  Letitia  lived  in  the  slate  roof  house.  See 
1 hompson  Westcott’s  Historic  Alansions,  and  mv  Historv  of  Germantown 
about  the  Logans  and  Dickinsons,  who  were  related  to  the  Norrises.  John 
Dickinson  wrote  “The  Farmer’s  Letters,”  in  Revolutionary  days. 
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The  Radnor  Hunt  (Communicated). — The  Radnor  Hunt  was  char- 
tered in  August,  1866,  when  the  present  clulr  property  on  Uarby  Creek 
was  acquired.  It  has  enjoyed  a prosperous  career  since,  and  is  to-day  the 
leading  Inmt  clul)  of  the  United  States;  surpassing  all  others  in  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  hounds,  of  which  they  have  three  packs,  American  and 
English;  and  in  the  appointments  in  the  field,  and  in  the  hunting  establish- 
ment generally,  which  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  leading 
hunts  in  England.  The  hounds  are  hunted  four  days  a week  during  the 
season.  The  huntsmen  and  whippers-in  are  mounted  on  superb  hunters, 
equal  to  the  country,  which  by  hunting  men  is  known  to  be  a “stiff  one;” 
only  the  wild  fox  is  hunted,  with  which  this  section  of  Delaware  County 
has  always  been  well  supplied. 

Hie  Hunt  has  attracted  lovers  of  country  life  to  the  vicinity,  and  every 
hill-top  in  the  immediate  locality  is  now  marked  by  the  home  or  hunting- 
box  of  some  member,  and  the  value  of  property  has  been  greatly  enhanced 
thereby.  The  Hunt  enjoys  a high  degree  of  popularity  with  the  farmers, 
and  their  annual  hunt  breakfast  and  steeple-chases  on  Thanksgiving  Day  is 
an  event  in  the  county. 

The  officers  are:  President,  A.  J.  Cassatt;  Vice-President,  R.  Ellis; 
Treasurer,  Geo.  Philler;  Master  of  Hounds,  Charles  E.  Mather;  Secretary, 
Win.  S.  Ellis. 

More  concerning  the  Hunt  may  be  seen  in  an  article  in  LI  a r per 
Monthly,  March,  1895.  It  costs  $8,000  a year  to  sujiport  it. 

Rosemont. — The  Ashbrtdge  Earm  on  the  corner  of  ^Montgomery 
Avenue  and  Roberts  Road  is  one  of  the  old  tracts  of  land  which  has  under- 
gone slight  change  of  oivnership  since  Penn's  day.  A long  lane  from 
Roberts  Road  introduces  the  pedestrian  to  an  ancient  stone  dwelling, 
erected  A.  D.  1769;  there  is  also  another  entrance  from  Montgomery  Ave- 
nue. The  keystones  over  the  windows  are  an  old  feature,  <|uaiut  and  note- 
worthy, while  an  ivy  on  the  gable  gives  a pretty  contrast  to  the  many- 
colored  field  stones  of  which  the  house  is  built,  the  outer  Avails  l)eing  a foot 
and  a half  thick.  A wide  porch  leads  into  a comfortable  abode.  1 he 
white  woodwork  of  the  hall,  Avith  the  Avalnut  colored  baluster  rail  efi  the 
staircase  is  a pleasant  reminder  of  old  times.  On  the  Avest  end  is  a loomy 
parlor,  the  combination  of  tAvo  rooms,  from  aaIucIi  large  cornei  liiepkKes 
Avith  their  high  Avooden  mantels  Avere  removed.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hall  from  the  parlor  is  the  library,  Avith  its  o])en  fire])lace.  .\  double 
(loorAvay  connects  the  library  and  dining-room,  Avhieh  has  l)een  l)iightened 
by  the  addition  of  a bay-windoAV.  I he  double  Dutch  dooi  in  the  .uu]>lo 
kitchen  is  said  to  have  once  done  duty  as  a front  door,  and  the  old  solid 
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brass  knobs  assert  its  ancient  dignity.  A large  oak  beam  stretching  the 
whole  length  of  the  ceiling  in  the  second  story  shows  the  firmness  of  early 
construction.  The  house  contains  twenty  rooms,  several  having  been 
added  in  later  years,  and  also  most  of  the  modern  improvements,  which 
have  been  so  arranged  as  not  to  mar  its  Colonial  simplicity.  A stone  barn 
l)uilt  A.  D.  1813  has  kept  the  house  company  for  generations,  and  they 
are  as  good  friends  as  ever,  modern  improvements  disturb  them  not,  for 
they  are  deeply  set  on  their  firm  foundations. 

Among  the  early  owners  of  this  section  of  the  Welsh  Tracts  were  Wil- 
liam and  Rees  Thomas,  of  Welsh  descent;  their  names  are  cut  as  follows  on 
a stone  in  the  front  of  the  house; 


E. 

Wm. 

Thomas 

P. 

Rees 

Thomas, 

1769 

'Fhe  initial  E.  signifying  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  \Villiam,  and  P.  for 
Priscilla,  the  wife  of  Rees  Thomas. 

A part  of  the  Thomas  property  was  sold  to  George  Dunn,  who  died 
here  a few  years  later.  The  property  was  then  sold  at  public  sale  on  No- 
vember  7th.  1850,  to  Peter  Pechin,  Dr.  George  Smith,  the  local  historian, 
being  administrator. 

Peter  Pechin  was  of  Erench  descent,  his  father,  Christopher  Pechin, 
came  with  his  ])arents  from  the  Province  of  Lorraine,  in  France,  about 
iV.  D.  1754.  He  became  a j^rominent  shi])ping  merchant  and  business  man 
of  Philadel])hia.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  he  assisted  the  cause  of 
the  Colonies  by  granting  Congress  a large  loan;  this  was  repaid  in  Conti- 
nental money,  which  l:)ecame  worthless,  and  he  thus  lost  the  entire  loan. 
He  was  connected  with  the  early  history  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church, 
Third  Street,  Philadel])hia.  Christopher  Pechin  died  in  Philadeljihia, 
CDctober  26th,  1 779.  The  following  inscription  is  on  his  toml^  in  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard : 

“Death  has  conquered  life. 

But  Christ  has  conquered  death. 

And  I shall  live  again.” 

Peter  I’echin  died  in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  July  19th, 
1858.  He  willed  to  each  of  his  four  children  a farm,  the  Rosemont  Farm 
to  his  daughter.  Rebecca  Emily,  wife  of  Joshua  Ashbridge.  The  Rosemont 
Farm  then  contained  about  two  hundred  acres,  including  an  addition  of 
forty  acres,  extending  to  the  Lancaster  Turnpike,  purchased  by  Joshua 
Ashbridge,  in  1851,  from  the  Thomas  heirs. 
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September  i6th,  1863,  Joshua  Ashl)ridge  gave  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  a deed  of  right  to  use  land  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  Lancaster  Turnpike  for  the  erection  of  a pas- 
senger station,  which  was  named  Rosemont,  after  the  farm.  The  site  of 
the  station  was  moved  a short  distance  further  west  in  1870,  on  account 
of  the  railroad  being  straightened;  and  again  in  1892  to  its  present  situation. 

Joshua  Ashbridge's  ancestors  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 
George  Ashliridge  came  from  Yorkshire,  England,  the  5th  of  the  Fifth 
month,  1698,  and  purchased  a tract  of  land  in  Chester  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  son  George  was  a member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  from 
Chester  County  from  1743  until  his  death  in  1773.  Joshua  Ashbridge 
was  fourth  in  descent  from  the  hrst  George,  and  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and 
Phebe  Garrett  Ashbridge.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  in  the  woolen 
manufacturing  business  with  his  father,  and  later  became  interested  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Like  his  ancestor  he  took  a deep  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  his  country,  being  a stanch  Republican.  Joshua  Ashbridge  died  August 
loth,  A.  D.  1887,  and  was  Intried  in  the  cemetery  at  the  Lower  Merion 
P>aptist  Ghurch,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  Trustee. 

Rebecca  Emily,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Rebecca  Hunter  Pechin,  and 
wife  of  Joshua  Ashliridge,  died  September  17th,  1891.  Her  property  then 
passed  by  will  to  her  three  daughters,  Mary  Pechin,  Emily  Reliecca,  and 
Eli.za  Helen  Ashliridge,  the  present  owners  and  occupants  of  the  Rosemont 
homestead. 

The  residences  of  John  P>.  Garrett,  William  H.  Joyce,  Josejih  F.  Sin- 
nott,  and  others  are  on  a jiortion  of  the  original  Ashliridge  estate. 

Tlie  Ashliridges  and  d'homases  are  noticed  in  Glenn’s  “Merion  in  the 
Welsh  Tract.’’  For  the  Ashliridges,  see  pp.  82,  83. 

William  Thomas  was  a former  owner  of  the  Aslibridge  jilace.  His 
wife’s  name  was  Naomi,  and  his  daughter  Sarah  married  Dr.  James  Ander- 
son, of  St.  Georges,  Ardmore. 

WooDFiELD. — The  home  of  Edward  Rolierts,  Jr.,  is  rightly  named,  as 
it  is  well  furnished  with  trees.  The  lawn  contains  two  ancient  oaks  in 
front,  while  others  are  in  the  rear,  d'here  are  woods  on  both  sides  of  tlie 
place,  though  the  ground  is  open  in  front  of  the  mansion.  I he  grounds 
include  a pasture-lot  and  garden.  The  ]iremises  cover  sixteen  acres,  vhich 
was  a part  of  the  estate  of  Rev.  Dr.  Lyons,  and  several  acres  which  weie 
added  to  it  from  the  Curwen  estate,  making  it  about  thirty-three  acies.  1 he 
house  was  erected  bv  Dr.  Lyons,  and  altered  by  Mr.  Uobeits.  It  In  of 
stone,  with  a very  wide  hall  and  large  rooms. 

One  of  the  iinest  undnlating  lawns  on  l.aucaster  ,\veuue  ma_\  be  set.  11 
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here.  This  avenue  runs  to  the  south  of  the  property,  while  County  Line 
Road  is  on  the  north,  and  Lowry’s  Lane  on  the  east.  The  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  is  on  the  adjoining  grounds. 

The  tulip-poplars  on  this  place  are  very  fine,  as  well  as  the  chestnuts, 
pines,  and  oaks. 

Lancaster  Avenue  is  remarkably  well  shaded  from  here  to  Devon,  and 
the  watered  roads  make  a good  drive. 

Mr.  Roberts  is  an  officer  in  several  coal,  iron,  and  railroad  companies. 


Brynhili),  Resiiience  of  Ch.vrlf.s  W.  Cushm.vn. 

Brynhild. — This  Welsh  name,  meaning  a high  hill,  well  describes  the 
country  home  of  Charles  W.  Cushman.  The  ground  was  a part  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Lyons’s  tract  called  Woodfield.  The  well-known  philanthropist  and  zealous 
churchman,  William  Welsh,  erected  the  stone  mansion,  Furness,  Evans  & 
Co.  being  architects,  and  Stacy  Reeves  builder.  Mr.  Welsh  presented 
the  place  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Cushman.  He  superintended  the  building 
of  the  house.  It  was  first  occupied  in  June,  A.  D.  1875. 
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An  English  larch,  planted  and  carefnlly  fostered  by  iNlr.  Cushman, 
is  a tree-mark  rather  than  a land-mark  on  this  property. 

“Chetwynd,”  Residence  of  Mr.  John  H.  Converse,  Rosemont, 
Pa. — The  greater  part  of  this  house  was  built  by  Mr.  Converse  in  1883, 
but  several  importairt  additions  have  been  made,  greatly  increasing  the 
accommodations,  and  adding  to  the  picturesqueness  and  interest  of  the 
building.  In  1887  a one-story  wing  was  built,  connecting  with  the  library  on 
the  rear.  This  was  designed  and  finished  as  a gallery  for  pictures  ami 
other  works  of  art,  with  top-lighting  for  day  and  night.  The  entrance 
from  the  grounds  was  arranged  at  the  rear  with  a vestibule,  which  was 
carried  up  as  a turret,  and  forms  a very  picturesque  feature.  In  1890  were 
added  a music-room  off  the  parlor,  and  the  “Indian  room”  projecting  from 
the  side  of  the  library,  which  then  became  a sort  of  lobby  to  the  art  gallery 
on  one  side  and  the  Indian  room  on  the  other,  d'hese  additions  were  all 
carried  up  to  the  full  height  of  the  house,  and  gave  accommodations  for 
additional  bed-rooms,  etc.,  in  the  upper  stories,  the  “music-room”  forming 
a tower  flanking  the  principal  front  of  the  house.  The  house  is  built  of 
gray  stone,  the  gables  being  of  timber  work  with  rough-cast  panels,  and 
the  roofs  covered  with  red  slate,  with  terra-cotta  ridges,  etc.  It  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  top  of  a high  piece  of  ground  sloping  toward  the 
Imncaster  Pike,  and  shows  well  from  all  directions,  commanding  a fine 
view.  It  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  sites  in  this  neighborhood.  Messrs. 
Wilson  Brothers  & Co.  were  the  architects  of  the  original  house  and  of  all 
the  additions. 

Mary  Chetwynd  was  an  English  progenitor  of  this  family  on  the  female 
side,  and  hence  the  name. 

Mr.  Converse  purchased  various  tracts  here,  covering  sixty  acres,  the 
first  purchase  heing  in  iV.  D.  1881.  About  a third  of  the  land  is  cultivated, 
and  the  buildings  and  lawn  may  be  said  to  cover  about  a third;  and  the 
last  third  is  in  pasture.  The  floor  of  the  house  is  42b  feet  above  tidewater. 
'Fhe  original  house  was  begun  in  1882,  and  finished  in  1883.  d'he  stone 
was  chiefly  (piarried  on  the  ])ro]:>erty.  "Fhe  hall  shows  the  woodwork  and 
stairway  in  rich  designs.  The  parlor  is  large,  and  the  bays  in  this  room 
and  the  hall  add  much  to  the  pictures(|ue  effect  of  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  Com'erse  was  educated  at  the  Universit}'  of  Vermont . in  Ihirling- 
ton.  He  is  a ]>artner  in  the  Baldwin  Eocomotive  Works,  having  been  con 
nected  with  that  business  since  1870. 

Robert  W.  Smith,  the  "Freasurer  of  the  Pennsyl\ania  Kailroad,  li\es 
in  the  heautiful  house  at  Rosemont  owned  by  ji'l'n  IF  ('(uu'erse,  and  de- 
signed by  the  architect,  "F.  P.  Chandler.  Mr.  Smith  lias  been  connected 
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with  the  great  corporation  which  has  made  the  name  of  Pennsylvania 
famous  in  locomotion  the  world  over  since  January  ist,  A.  1).  1887,  when  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Company  as  Treasurer.  He  is  a Philadelphian. 

W.  11.  Joyce’s  Residence. — The  tasteful  entrance  to  Mr.  Joyce’s  resi- 
dence has  a curved  wall  serving  as  a gateway,  touched  liy  a hedge  on  the 
lower  side  and  an  iron  fence  on  the  upper  one.  Two  little  rustic  bridges 
and  a miniature  pond,  and  a waterfall  and  a little  creek  give  life  to  the  scene. 
An  ancient  tree,  with  its  wide-spreading  branches,  on  the  lawn  tells  of  a 
time  when  country-seats  were  unknown  here,  and  if,  like  Tennyson’s  “Talk- 
ing Oak,’’  it  could  speak,  tales  of  Indian  love  and  warfare  might  be  heard. 
It  is  considerably  over  a century  old. 

The  house  is  of  Port  Deposit  stone,  built  from  designs  by  Theophilus 
P.  Chandler,  about  three  years  ago.  It  is  of  the  Tudor  style  of  archi- 
tecture. 

The  chestnut  tree  mentioned  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  this  country. 
Its  age  has  been  noted  in  discussion  in  Boston  and  other  papers,  where 
other  trees  have  claimed  precedence,  hut  this  monarch  has  been  photo- 
graphed for  the  papers,  and  maintains  his  rights. 

A circular  porch  in  the  rear  of  the  house  covers  a wide  view,  and  is  a 
delightful  summer  retreat. 

The  dandelion  still  shows  its  yellow  head  in  this  mild  November,  and 
the  cape-jessamine  blooms  against  a foundation  wall,  and  a rose — the 
American  Beauty — is  blooming  in  the  open  air,  while  daisies  have  been 
lately  seen.  Merion  Scpiare  and  Bryn  Mawr  College  are  in  view.  A sum- 
mer house  and  babbling  waterfall  are  pretty  sights  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  pen  of  the  railway  men’s  well-known 
biographer,  William  B.  Wilson,  in  the  Pcnnsyk’oiua  Railroad  Men's  News, 
September,  A.  D.  1891: 

“Wdlliam  H.  Joyce,  the  General  Freight  Agent,  is  in  touch  with  the 
freight  traffic  of  a continent,  in  close  communication  with  the  great  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  sealioard  cities,  the  Great  Lake  regions,  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  and  the  trans-continental  lines  reaching  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  is  an  important  factor  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1854,  and  entered  the  railway  service  in  that  citv  when  but  fifteen 
years  old  as  messenger  in  the  local  freight  station  of  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral Railway.  Earning  his  way  to  promotion  through  the  various  grades 
of  clerical  positions  open  for  him  at  that  station,  he  so  completely  and  con- 
scientiously followed  the  details  of  the  work  that  he  not  only  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  usefulness  in  the  Commercial  Departments  of  rail- 
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way  transportation,  but  caused  his  promotion  to  a clerkship  in  the  General 
Freig'ht  Office  of  the  same  company  when  hut  twenty  years  of  age;  from 
1874  to  1878  he  continued  as  a clerk,  advancing  hy  industry  and  study  until 
in  the  latter  year  he  was  made  Chief  Clerk  in  the  office.  This  latter  posi- 
tion he  held  until,  in  1882,  he  was  made  the  Division  Freight  Agent  of  the 
same  road  and  the  Baltimore  & Potomac  Road.  On  the  20th  of  July, 
1885,  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Coal  Freight  Agent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  important  positions  on  the 
general  staff,  and  rendered  such  efficient  service  and  displayed  such  aptitude 
in  his  line  that  in  October,  1888,  when  hut  thirty-four  years  of  age,  he  was 
called  to  the  position  of  General  Freight  Agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road.” 

A very  striking  object  in  the  landscape  is  the  splendid  light  gray  stone 
mansion  of  Mr.  Sinnott.  on  the  Lancaster  Pike,  with  its  oriel  tower  and 
balconied  entrance,  standing  on  a hill  which  slopes  gently  to  the  boundary 
hedge.  The  young  trees  and  shrubs  in  front  on  the  wide  green  lawn  di- 
versify the  view.  On  this  mid-November  day  the  willows  still  hold  their 
leaves,  though  many  of  their  coni])anions  are  leafless  or  brown.  A pretty 
stable  is  in  the  rear. 

Parish  of  the  Good  Shepfierd. — This  parish  was  chartered  in  A.  D. 
1871,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Palethorp  Hay  being  the  first  Rector.  Bishop 
Stevens  approved  the  calling  of  “a  meeting  of  residents  on  or  near  the 
Lancaster  Turnpike,  between  Haverford  and  ‘The  Eagle,’  at  old  Wayne 
Hall,  June  4th,  1869,”  as  a pamphlet  in  my  hand  notes.  J.  Henry  Askin, 
of  Wayne,  then  offered  land  and  money  for  an  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
free  temporary  use  of  the  hall  for  worship.  A goodly  number  were  present, 
and  among  them  Rev.  William  F.  Halsey,  Rector  of  St.  David’s  (the  nearest 
church),  who  spoke  warmly  in  favor  of  the  enterprise.  On  July  yi\\,  1869, 
a third  meeting  was  held,  and  a Vestry  elected.  This  month  Rev.  Henry 
C.  Mayer,  ‘‘a  son-in-law  of  Bishop  Stevens,’  ofiiciated  at  a service  in  old 
Wayne  Hall.  Rev.  William  McGlathery,  of  Norristown,  also  held  services 
for  several  Sundays,  and  was  invited  to  assume  charge  of  the  parish  for  a 
time,  but  declined  on  account  of  poor  health,  and  Dr.  Hay  was  elected 
Rector  in  1869.  The  widow  of  Rev.  Dr.  Lyons  gave  a half-acre  of  land 
from  her  estate,  “Woodfield,”  and  the  Vestry  bought  another  half-acre 
from  her.  In  1871  A.  Catanach  & Son,  of  Philadel]diia,  entered  into  a con- 
tract to  build  a stone  church  from  ]ilans  of  hnlward  Potter,  of  New  ^ ori-:. 
Services  continued  in  ^Vayne  Hall,  and  Radnor  School-house,  ncai  kloi- 
gan’s  Corner,  and  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  \\  . Supi)lce,  whoic  a 
Sunday-school  was  organized.  The  corner-stone  of  the  new  free  chinch 
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“was  laid  by  Bishop  Stevens,  St.  James’s  Day,  July  25th,  1871.  The 
Church  was  a memorial  of  Bishops  Bowman  and  Kemper,”  and  was  opened 
for  divine  service  on  Sunday  (Epiphany),  January  6th,  1872;  and  was  conse- 
crated by  Bishop  Howe,  of  Central  Pennsylvania  (acting  for  Bishop 
Stevens),  March  7th,  1872.  “The  Parish  Building  was  built  in  1877-78.” 
In  1883  Rev.  A.  B.  Conger  was  elected  Rector.  The  parish  has  erected 
a neiv  church  in  another  location  since  the  above  historical  pamphlet  was 
issued. 

Clovercroft. — The  comfortable  stone  house  of  John  B.  Garrett,  at 
Rosemont,  standing  on  a pleasant  hillside,  was  designed  by  Addison 
Hutton.  It  was  first  occupied  in  March.  A.  1).  1884,  and  is  the  constant 
abode  of  Mr.  Garrett,  who  is  the  Third  Vice-President  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad.  He  is  I)y  birth  a Philadelphian,  and  graduated  at  Haverford 
School,  now  Hai’erford  College,  in  1854. 

Mrs.  Mary  Rhoads  Haines,  the  mother-in-law  of  Mr.  Garrett,  resides  at 
Clovercroft,  and  has  ivritten  an  interesting  volume  on  local  history  under 
the  title  of  “Clovercroft  Chronicles.”  She  is  a sister  of  the  late  James  E. 
Rhoads,  President  of  Bryn  Maw'r  College. 

The  Rhoads  family  “has  in  the  course  of  centuries  borne  the  name 
De  Rodes,  Rhodes,  and  Rhoads.  The  family  is  pre-eminentlv  English, 
I)eing  traceable  in  Derbyshire,  the  very  heart  of  England,  up  to  the  twelfth 
century.”  See  Chronicles  of  Clovercroft,  by  Mary  Rhoads  Haines,  p.  108. 

The  family  De  Rodes  has  flourished  for  six  hundred  years  in  the  shires 
of  Notts,  \ ork,  and  Derby,  the  name  undergoing  several  orthographical 
changes.  See  pp.  T09,  no. 

In  Clovercroft  Chronicles,  pp.  274,  etc.,  one  may  see  how'  simply  the 
industrious  country  peojile  of  Pennsylvania  lived  in  earlier  days.  An  old 
German  woman  spins  flax  in  a sunny  kitchen,  and  a spinning-wheel  makes 
music  while  the  flies  sing  a chorus,  and  a child  makes  “knotty  threads  on 
a small  inpilement  given  her  for  a ]:>laything.”  Colored  refugees,  wdio  had 
come  above  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  w^ere  often  emjiloyed  as  good  work- 
ers. I he  early  morning  Iirought  rural  charms  of  birds  and  light,  as  the  stars 
melted  away  Iiefore  the  rising  sun,  rvhile  a country  maiden  made  her  cakes 
in  the  porch,  under  a shady  sycamore,  with  a Carolina  rose  on  a white- 
washed smoke-house  to  complete  the  picture,  and  wheat-fields  in  sight 
promising  a good  harvest.  The  spring-house  \vas  attractively  picturesque, 
and  its  luscious  cream  refreshed  the  body.  Earm  work  kept  the  men  busy 
in  spring-time  wdien  machines  were  unknown.  April  show^ers  and  cherry 
blossoms,  and  pleasant  family  meals  brightened  the  day,  and  evening 
brought  cheerful  conversations,  and  news,  and  Scripture  Psalms  to  intro- 
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duce  the  night.  Winter  had  its  own  charms;  and  work-baskets  showed  in- 
dustrious and  useful  toil,  while  poetry,  travel,  and  general  literature  en- 
livened the  old  Marple  homestead  of  the  Rhoads  family  on  the  Springfield 
Road,  which  seems  to  long  for  the  old  times  to  come  again  so  well  de- 
scribed in  Clovercroft  Chronicles. 

St.  Thomas’s  College,  Villa  Nova. — The  traveler  on  the  railway 
sees  the  classic  shades  of  this  religious  institution,  with  its  noble  buildings. 
Rev.  Dr.  Middleton  has  written  its  history  in  a valuable  volume  con- 
taining interesting  illustrations,  and  his  long  and  faithful  labors  here  enable 
him  to  speak  with  authority.  He  is  Prefect  of  Studies  and  Professor  of 
Moral  Theology,  Church  History,  Canon  Law,  and  Homiletics  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Department.  His  father,  Joseph  Middleton,  assisted  mv 
historic  work  in  Chestnut  Hill.  The  famous  Indian  Rock  was  on  his  place 
at  “Woodside.”  See  my  History  of  Germantown,  pp.  456-461. 

The  son,  at  my  request,  adds  here  a brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  his 
college.  The  church  work  here,  and  in  the  parishes  formed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood has  blessed  the  vicinity;  and  the  memory  of  St.  Augustine,  Bishop 
of  Hippo  (now  Bona),  in  Africa,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  has  its 
influence  among  these  Pennsylvania  hills  and  valleys  to-day.  Good  lives 
cannot  die. 

The  gifted  poetess,  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly,  wrote  an  Ode  for  the  Golden 
Jubilee  of  the  College,  given  in  Dr.  Middleton’s  history,  and  I will  quote 
a portion  of  it : 

"Oil!  blest  be  the  day,  when  the  sun's  golden  ray 
First  shone  on  these  shades.  Villa  Nova  revealing! 

Like  the  sunrise  that  shone  on  King  Memnon’s  famed  stone, 

Awakening  a strain  full  of  fervor  and  feeling! 

Grave  doctor  and  sage 
In  that  long  vanished  age. 

Their  record  transcribed  on  our  history  s page, 

While  the  sons  of  St.  Austin,  with  tears  and  with  toil. 

Their  altars  upreared  on  this  prayer-hallowed  soil! 

* 

“.All  homage  be  paid  the  illustrious  Dead! 

May  their  mantle  descend  on  our  guardians  and  masters! 

And  success  to  the  Boys,  full  of  knowledge  and  noise. 

Who  have  passed  from  these  halls  to  Life's  dreams  or  disasters! 

Time,  trembling  and  old, 

Like  a hermit  hath  told 

On  his  glittering  chaplet,  five  decades  of  gold, — 

Villa  Nova  still  lives!— Like  the  stars  of  the  morn, 

May  she  live,  may  she  shine  thro’  the  ages  unborn!’’ 
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Villa  Nova  College.  By  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Middleton,  D.  D., 
O.  S.  A. — Slightly  less  than  a mile  west  of  Rosemont,  with  its  buildings 
crowning  a gently  sloping  hill,  stands  Villa  Nova,  the  mother-house  in  the 
United  States  of  the  Roman  Catholic  order  of  religious  known  as  Augustin- 
ians.  Their  first  establishment  in  this  country  was  made  at  Philadelphia, 
toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  where,  in  1776,  Rev.  Dr.  Matthew 
Carr,  a member  of  the  Irish  Province  of  their  Order,  founded  the  Church 
and  Convent  of  St.  Augustine. 

Villa  Nova,  an  offshoot  of  this  Philadelphia  venture,  was  planted  in 
1842,  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  Rev.  John  P.  O’Dwyer,  on  the  estate 
of  the  late  John  Rudolph,  a well-known  Catholic  merchant  of  Burlington, 
N J.,  and  Philadelphia,  who  there  at  his  country-seat,  known  as  “Belle-Air,’’ 
set  up  a “station,”  or  meeting-place,  for  the  Catholics  of  the  neighborhood, 
where  occasionally  they  gathered  for  Mass  and  the  services  of  religion. 
This  was  about  1806.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Rudolph’s  death,  in  1838,  a large 
]iart  of  his  property  was  purchased  by  the  Augustinians,  who  purposed  to 
establish  there,  the  head(|uarters  of  their  Order  in  the  country,  a complete 
religious  and  educational  centre,  with  convent,  novice,  and  study-house  for 
their  own  members,  and  a college  for  the  instruction  of  the  laity  in  classic, 
scientific,  and  polite  learning.  Under  the  jirotection  of  one  of  the  famous 
saints  of  their  Order,  'Phomas  of  Vdlla  Nova,  Fr.  O’Dwyer  opened  the 
convent  and  college  at  “Belle-Air,”  henceforth  to  be  known  as  Villa  Nova, 
in  1824. 

Their  choice  of  titular  saint  for  their  institution  seems  singularly 
apjM'opriate,  as  the  name  of  St.  Thomas  recalls  the  holy  and  learned  superior 
of  their  Spanish  Province  of  Castile  in  the  sixteenth  century,  under  whom 
the  first  Augustinian  missionaries  to  the  New  World  founded  in  the  City 
of  Mexico,  in  1551,  the  first  school  of  learning  on  a large  scale  in  America. 

At  \’illa  Nova,  liesides  the  ch.arge  of  the  lirotherhood  and  the  college, 
the  Augustinians  had  the  care  also  of  the  Catholics  as  far  around  as  ten  and 
fifteen  miles.  In  1843  O'Dwyer,  the  leading  spirit  of  the  new  venture, 
numbered  in  all  about  a half-dozen  families  in  his  congregation.  In  1844 
Phshop  Kerrick  dedicated  \ulla  Nova  Chaiiel,  and  in  this  building  divine 
services  were  held  until  1872,  when  a frame  structure,  now  used  as  college 
gymnasium,  was  erected  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  faithful.  A few 
years  later,  in  1883,  begun  the  large  Gothic  church,  which,  with  its 
sitting-room  for  700  persons,  its  seven  altars,  and  its  noble  apsidal  choir, 
gives  ample  scope  for  the  accommodation  of  the  laity,  and  the  observance 
of  ritual  in  all  its  fullness.  Offshoots  of  the  Villa  Nova  Mission,  but  now 
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independent  churches,  are  tl:e  congregations  at  Berwyn,  Bryn  Mawr,  and 
Wayne. 

The  year  after  the  opening  of  the  monastery  in  1843,  sanction 
of  Gregory  XVI,  Villa  Nova  was  created  a novice-house  of  the  Order. 
And  in  this  same  year  the  habit  of  religion  was  hrst  given  to  two  aspirants 
of  the  Order,  one  of  them,  Bro.  John,  a veteran  of  some  eighty.-five  years 
of  age,  dying  in  1894.  In  1843  college  course  Avas  opened  to  the  laity 
— thirteen  youths  being  enrolled  on  the  first  day — for  their  education  in 
sacred  and  profane  studies,  philosophy,  the  classics,  humanities,  music, 
drawing,  and  the  modern  languages. 

In  1848  the  College  was  empowered  by  the  State  to  “educate  persons 
in  the  various  branches  of  science,  literature,”  etc.,  and  to  “confer  such  de- 
grees as  are  granted  in  other  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States.”  In  1849  was  erected  the  east  college  hall,  and  in  1874  the  main 
building,  with  a frontage  of  174  feet,  with  halls  and  rooms  sufiicient  for  the 
residence  and  instruction  of  150  students. 

The  various  libraries  at  Villa  Nova  comprise  from  7,000  to  8,000  works. 
The  college  year  of  1895-96  closed  with  117  students  in  the  lay  depart- 
ment, and  19  in  the  ecclesiastical,  under  the  care  of  14  instructors. 

Besides  a college  paper.  The  Villa  Nova  Monthly,  is  published  Our  Lady 
of  Good  Counsel,  the  organ  of  The  Pious  Union  of  Genazzano  in  the  United 
States,  a society  with  many  thousands  of  the  faithfvd  on  its  roll  of  member- 


ship. 


Clairemont  Farm. — Joseph  E.  Gillingham  has  what  is  indeed  a 
model  farm,  with  entrances  on  Montgomery  Avenue  and  County  Line 
Road,  near  Villa  Nova,  containing  about  three  hundred  acres,  purchased 
at  various  times  of  different  jiersons.  The  site  of  the  mansic'ui  house  was 
formerly  owned  by  Crawford  Barr. 


The  location  of  the  pleasant  country  house  of  the  owner  of  Clairemont 
Farm — built  according  to  plans  of  Addison  Hutton — is  a remarkably  line 
one.  where  the  God  of  nature  has  spread  beauty  everywhere  with  no  stinted 
hand.  The  elevation  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  in  this  beautiful 

region,  and  the  fall  of  the  ground  on  every  side  indicates  a wise  selection 

of  a site  where  summer  winds  refresh  the  inmates,  and  winter  gales  deliglu 
to  revel.  Some  old  trees  were  preserved  to  shade  the  new  abode,  ,uid  one 
old  monarch  stands  in  the  rear. 

In  looking  from  the  i)iazza,  the  gorge  opening  hetween  the  hills  at  the 
Gulf  draws  our  delighted  attention,  while  rolling  hills  clad  in  green  woods 
make  a fine  picture  on  a bright  day  in  June.  1'he  trees  on  the  lawn  are 

mostly  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  citizen-farmer,  who  has  not  tried  to 
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improve  nature,  and  a coj^per-beech  gives  a pleasing-  variety  among  its 
verdant  companions.  Spring-houses  remind  one  of  old  times.  The  stables 
are  an  ornament,  while  the  large  stone  barn  is  a marvel  of  neatness  and 
order,  being  the  best  barn  ever  visited  by  the  writer.  It  is  three  stories 
high,  and  the  fall  of  the  hill  permits  the  unloading  of  hay  and  grain  above, 
w’hile  the  cattle  have  princely  quarters  on  the  hrst  door.  The  barnyard 
is  paved  with  stone  and  kept  clean,  while  the  solid  and  liquid  manure  is 
collected  in  a pit  covered  from  the  air.  A large  numbei  of  Alderney  and 
Jersey  cattle  are  in  their  stalls  at  milking  time,  wdth  cjuiet  and  meek  faces 
glancing  at  the  stranger.  Each  has  its  name,  as  Clover,  Tiptop,  Brownie, 
and  Glfick  (German,  luck),  and  their  fellow-s  are  fed  on  the  cement  floor 
with  hay  and  bran — the  bran  being  passed  through  a wooden  tube  from  an 
upper  storv  and  carried  around  the  aisle  in  a rolling  chest.  The  floors  of 
the  stalls  are  ])aved.  The  l)arn  can  hold  four  hundred  tons  of  hay  and  grain. 
The  roof  is  of  slate,  with  a cop])er  dome.  A root-house  joins  the  barn,  while 
a corn-crib,  ice-house,  and  wagon-house  complete  the  rustic  village.  A 
vine-clad  farm-house  is  at  hand. 

A steam  engine  grinds  grain, and  separates  the  cream  from  the  milkwith 
many  a rapid  revolution,  and  a large  churn  acknowledges  the  same  power, 
which  relieves  the  toiling  females  who  in  former  times  used  to  turn  the  but- 
ter-mill. An  elegant  spring-house,  wdth  enameled  floor  and  white  tiled 
sides,  contains  the  w-aiting  cream  and  the  butter.  An  abundance  of  run- 
ning w'ater  keeps  everything  cool  and  fresh.  An  incubator  show^s  a lively 
race  of  motherless  chickens.  A gardener’s  house,  and  colt  stable,  and 
grazing  colts,  and  ]rretty  calves,  and  pear  and  apple  orchards;  trees  singly 
and  in  groups;  and  a picturesque  chicken-house  of  stone  display  the  effect 
of  that  personal  care  wdiich  in  about  tw^enty-five  years  has  produced  such 
a laudalde  result. 

We  will  ride  over  the  farm  and  look  at  the  rich,  browm  soil,  preparing 
for  its  work,  wdiile  the  horses  tread  on  the  green  grass;  and  then  take  the 
County  Line  Road,  reaching  Brinklow  on  the  Clairemont  Farm,  wdiich  is 
occupied  by  Malcolm  Lloyd,  of  Philadelphia.  A cozy  tw-o-story  piazza 
varies  the  exterior  of  this  countrv  home,  wdiile  a green  grove  gives  it 
shelter.  A noble  wmod,  wdth  grand  old  trees,  skirts  the  road;  and  a 
miniature  lake  comes  into  viewx 

Althorp, meaning  the  old  farm-house,  the  inviting  abodeof  Mr.  George 
K.  Muller,  is  also  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Gillingham.  George  K.  Muller,  wdio 
occupies  this  beautiful  home,  is  a Philadelphian,  who  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city,  and  also  spent  several  years  in  study  in  Germany. 
On  his  return  to  America  he  entered  the  old  cloth-house  of  DeCoursey, 
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La  Foiircade  & Co.  His  love  of  country  life  has  drawn  him  to  this  pleas- 
ant and  healthy  spot.  But  here  is  Meadowcroft,  another  residence  on  this 
estate  of  villas.  The  old  house  has  been  modernized  in  the  best  of  taste, 
preserving  an  antic[ue  look.  The  gables,  showing  outside  timber  work, 
as  in  Swiss  and  English  buildings;  and  quaint  double  doors  make  an  at- 
tractive introduction.  Two  porches  break  the  front,  while  a third  pro- 
jecting porch  at  the  end,  combines  the  idea  of  a room  and,  a summer- 
house, and  a sweet-brier  bush  adds  its  charm.  But  the  old  fireplace  within 
is  the  feature  of  historic  interest.  It  is  of  immense  size,  while  the  original 
large  crane,  wdiich  held  many  a savory  dish  in  elder  days,  still  keeps  its 
lonely  watch  over  departed  embers,  as  the  ancient  scion  of  a noble  house 
strives  to  preserve  departed  glory.  How  many  a large  log  w'ent  to  smoke 
on  this  ample  hearth  ; and  how^  on  winter  mornings  the  surrounding  farmers 
knew  that  the  family  were  alive  by  seeing  the  cloud  of  blue  smoke  rising 
heavenward  to  greet  the  dawn.  Perhaps  some  young  student  pored  over 
his  book  by  the  light  of  the  great  log  burning  before  him;  and  at  Christmas, 
and  other  festivals,  the  family  gathered  round  the  hospitable  hearth;  and 
the  joke  and  song  went  round,  or,  at  times,  the  thought  of  the  absent  or 
dead,  who  had  shared  their  merriment  in  bygone  days,  forced  a sigh  or  a 
tear.  The  very  thick  stone  walls,  pierced  by  a modern  window,  and  the  old 
wood  rafters,  showm  in  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  tell  us  no  tales,  and  imagina- 
tion must  fill  the  gap.  The  latticed  English  windows  are  a good  setting 
to  this  antique  picture.  Mr.  George  Fletcher  is  the  favored  occupant  of 
this  rustic  retreat.  The  finely-kept  places  on  Clairemont  Farm  are  a bene- 
fit to  the  neighborhood ; and  the  men  emplo3^ed  upon  it  find  use  in  the  taste 
wdiich  leads  a gentleman  to  strive  to  improve  and  elevate  country  life, 
while  neighboring  farmers  gain  information.  We  read  in  II  Chronicles 
26  : 10,  that  Uzziah,  King  of  Judah,  “loved  husbandry,"  and  digged  wells 
and  “had  much  cattle, both  in  the  low  country  and  in  the  ])lains;  husbandmen 
also,  and  vine  dressers  in  the  mountains,  and  in  Carmel."  If  hardworked 
business  men  would  imitate  him,  they  would  get  the  relief  in  touching- 
nature,  which  Antaeus,  in  the  mythological  fable,  received  wdien  he  w-as 
thrown  on  the  la])  of  his  mother  earth,  and  the  giant  son  of  Terra  and 
Neptune  withstood  Hercules  until  he  slew  him  by  holding  him  in  the  air. 

Our  drive  led  us  ])ast  an  ancient  Brooke  house,  where  the  ancestor  of 
the  w^ell-knowm  Mark  Brooke,  father  of  Lewds  T.  Brooke,  and  grandfather 
of  George  G.  Brooke  once  dwelt,  it  is  noticed  in  Glenn’s  volume  on  the 
Welsh  Tract,  and  a picture  of  it  is  given.  Hannah  Brooke,  of  Norristown, 
now  owns  the  jrroperty. 

The  monument  at  the  Gulf  commemorates  Washington  and  his  army. 
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who  encamped  here  in  iV.  D.  1777.  before  going  into  winter  quarters  at 
sad  Valley  Forge.  The  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion performed  a connnendahle  work  in  erecting  a native  l)oulder  from  the 
adjoining  hill,  in  1892.  with  a proper  inscription. 

The  Gulf  Mills  were  built  in  1747,  and  were  lately  Inirned.  Gulf  Creek, 
which  gave  the  water  power,  empties  into  the  Schuylkill  at  Conshohocken. 
It  is  said  that  Washington  slept  in  the  Henderson  Supplee  house  near 
the  monument. 

Cream  Vkalley  is  a ]M‘etty  lut  of  scenery  in  this  region. 

d'he  Gulf  Christian  Church  is  before  us.  It  was  lately  enlarged  b}'  kind 
and  generous  contributions  from  neighboring  l^enefactors,  whose  hearts 
were  moved  by  God  to  peiqretuate  the  work  of  Christian  faith  and  love. 
The  old  stone  church  had  a close  resemblance  to  the  simple  cltancel  of 
]fngland’'s  mother  church,  St.  Martin's,  Canterbur}-,  and  so,  by  a happy 
thought,  the  new  church  placed  in  front  of  it,  wms  made  to  resemble  the 
])lan  of  that  church,  and  the  stone  of  the  neighborhood  afforded  material. 
iV  picture  and  historical  notice  of  the  English  church  is  gi\'en  in  Rev.  C. 
yVrthur  Lane’s  Illustrated  Notes  of  English  Church  History.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  older  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  building  runs,  “The  Eirst 
Christian  Meeting-House  in  Upper  IMerion.  A.  D.  1835.”  The  old  part 
of  the  editice  forms  a pleasant  Sunday-school  room,  wdiich  may  be  used  as 
a portion  of  the  main  building  by  moving  wooden  partitions,  rolled  as  cur- 
tains. Rev.  J.  B.  Clark  is  the  present  worthy  pastor.  A graveyard  is  the  last 
earthly  resting  place  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  former  days.  A bell  of 
fifteen  hundred  ])Ounds  weight  makes  the  solid  square  tower  vocal  on 
the  Lord’s  Day,  and  the  morning  air  bears  the  echo  to  many  a farm-house, 
calling  the  inmates  to  Avorship  God  on  his  Holy  Day.  Long  may  it  resound, 
and,  as  now,  find  an  alnmdance  of  souls  to  obey  its  summons. 

d'he  country-seat  of  Adlliam  E.  Garrett,  Jr.,  extends  from  the  Gulf  Road 
to  Montgomery  Avenue,  and  west  to  Matson’s  Lord  Road.  The  house, 
surmounting  one  of  the  numerous  hills  which  furnish  desirable  sites  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  is  built  of  stone  and  wood.  A fine  view  is  obtained 
by  the  rise  of  the  ground,  and  the  lawn  slopes  from  the  dwelling  to  the 
pul)lic  road.  A handsome  stable,  with  a carriage-house,  is  on  this  place. 
A chime  of  hells  struck  the  quarter-hour  from  a clock  on  the  stable  tower 
as  Ave  vicAved  the  laAAm. 

The  green-houses  are  A^ery  extensiA^e.  The  farm  stable  is  a neat 
building.  A porch  in  front,  and  a piazza  on  one  side  A^aiy  the  exterior. 
Tlie  Gulf  Church  is  a pleasant  olpect  in  the  extended  vieAv  over  the  un- 
dulating country  to  the  soutliAvard,  Avhere  hill  and  dale  mingle  in  goodly 
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company.  The  tower  might  lead  one  to  imagine  himself  in  Old  England. 
A natural  terrace  descends  from  the  house,  and  a winding  road  leads  to  the 
highway.  Bright  arbor-vitae  bushes  enliven  the  scene.  Japanese  trees 
stand  among  their  American  cousins,  and  an  artistic  gateway  finishes  the 
lovely  picture. 

T.  Wistar  Brown’s  property  adjoins  that  of  Mr.  Garrett.  This  gen- 
tleman has  many  varieties  of  oaks,  which  give  individuality  to  his  estate. 
Montgomery  Avenue  is  here  heavily  shaded  by  trees,  and  the  road  is 
macadamized.  It  runs  to  Belmont  Avenue  in  the  Park.  The  gentlemen 
have  striven  to  preserve  the  various  kinds  of  trees  in  this  neighborhood. 
The  large  stone  house  of  Mr.  Brown  is  a ])rominent  point  in  the  view,  and 
the  red  tile  roof  makes  it  more  striking,  as  color  always  gives  life  and  per- 
sonality. The  estate  of  Edmund  Smith.  First  Vice-President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Railroad,  is  next  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  Gillingham,  on  the  east.  It 
covers  over  sixty  acres.  Mr.  Smith  erected  the  large  stone  mansion  upon 
it,  where  his  widow  now  resides. 

George  Curwen’s  place  lies  at  the  corner  of  Montgomery  Avenue  and 
County  Line  Road.  Delaware  and  Montgomery  Counties  are  divided  by 
the  last-named  road.  The  Curwen  family  originally  had  hundreds  of  acres 
of  land,  and  they  allowed  clumps  of  trees  to  remain  on  it.  adding  to  the 
beauty  of  the  property.  The  comfortable  house  is  visible  from  the  road. 

Briar  Crest. — At  the  corner  of  Spring  Mills  and  Gulf  Roads,  the  ex- 
tensive house  of  Wm.  Henry  Maule  is  situated  on  a hillside.  It  is  built  of 
stone  and  wood.  The  piazza  juts  out  over  the  lawn  to  catch  a fine  view, 
embracing  Bryn  Mawr,  and  extending  to  Haverford  and  beyond.  x\n  at- 
tractive lodge  and  hedge  at  the  main  entrance  command  attention,  while 
an  ivy-covered  gardener's  house  is  a jiretty  object  at  the  lower  gateway. 
The  mansion  was  built  in  A.  D.  1877,  by  the  present  owner,  G.  W.  & W.  D. 
Hewitt  being  the  architects.  The  Maule  family  have  been  large  land 
owners  in  this  region  in  past  days,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr. 
Maule  has  returned  to  a section  of  the  country  where  his  early  relative, 
Jacob  Maule,  sai  at  the  head  of  the  old  Radnor  Friends’  Meeting  for  many 
years.  Mrs.  Maule  was  Miss  Plieskell,  granddaughter  of  John  B.  Myers, 
long  and  favorably  known  as  a business  man  in  Philadelphia.  The  lawn 
and  grounds  dis]ilay  the  tasteful  labor  and  care  which  have  been  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  them  at  great  expense.  The  land  is  covered  with  a large 
variety  of  hardy  blooming  plants  and  shrubs  from  various  parts  of  the 
world;  while  in  addition  as  many  as  forty  thousand  different  bedding  plants 
are  used  annually  in  decorative  flower  beds,  which  during  the  winter  are 
]iropagated  in  five  green-houses,  thus  each  s]iring  offering  oi)])ortunity  for 
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the  marvelous  exhibition  of  God’s  handiwork.  The  lawn-mower  weekly 
trims  more  than  sixteen  acres.  Many  old  trees  have  been  left  in  natural 
beauty.  A great  white  oak  stands  as  a king  among  them,  and  a spring- 
house  rejoices  under  its  shade.  The  trees  shelter  azaleas  and  rhododen- 
drons. The  variety  of  color  of  the  dower  beds  j^resents  many  pleasing  con- 
trasts. Shrubs  and  other  hardy  plants  l)order  the  roadside,  forming  an  ex- 
cellent background.  The  Latin  scholar  may  jog  his  memory  among  many 
floral  names  before  him,  as  he  learns  a lesson  in  botany.  Dahlias  are  given 
much  prominence,  as  their  owner  loves  them.  To  the  entrance  lodge  walls 
clings  Japanese  ivy,  green  in^summer  and  1)right  in  autumn’s  dyes.  English 
ivy  kee])s  company  with  it,  l)oth  l)eing  used  extensively  whenever  oppor- 
tunity offers.  Not  counting  the  dve  green-houses,  there  are  seven  separate 
bnildings  on  Mr.  Maule's  place,  all  l)ut  one  erected  by  the  present  owner. 
W’liile  not  as  large  as  some  others  in  extent  of  acreage,  one  cannot  visit 
Rriar  Crest  without  expressing  astonishment  that  so  much  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature  could  ha\'e  been  compressed  in  so  limited  a space. 

The  new  l)rick  hotel,  called  the  Green  Tree,  is  on  the  site  of  an  older 

inn. 

Mrs.  Levi  Morris’s  estate  of  over  600  acres  is  now  passed.  Jdis  widow, 
Naomi  Morris,  survived  her  husband  many  years.  Miss  Catharine  Morris 
now  lives  here.  Her  sister  is  the  wife  of  James  Shinn,  the  druggist,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

I'he  good  roads  on  which  we  ride  are  due  to  the  wise  supervisorship  of 
A.  J.  Cassatt,  who  has  highly  favored  the  country  by  overseeing  its  high- 
ways, and  the  property-owners  have  contributed  to  add  what  was  needful 
to  the  taxes. 

Mt.  Pleasant  School-liouse,  where  a day  and  a Sunday-school  are  con- 
ducted, is  a mark  of  the  American  love  for  education  and  religion.  Mrs. 
W’illiam  Crawford’s  large  ]ilace  is  on  our  route,  beyond  which  is 

AV’oodmont. — Alan  Wood,  Jr.,  owns  the  estate  with  the  above  name. 
The  section  around  the  house,  including  the  gardens,  is  stvled  ATodmont 
Park.  The  house  was  constructed  between  1891  and  1894,  William  L. 
Price,  of  Philadel])hia,  being  the  architect.  The  style  is  that  of  a French 
Gothic  chateau.  Stone  from  the  vicinity  furnished  most  of  the  walls,  the 
cellar  being  cut  out  of  the  rock.  Lieperville  stone,  with  limestone 
trimmings,  were  used  in  facing,  and  the  stable  is  from  the  stone  quarried 
from  the  cellar.  The  site  is  475  feet  above  tidewater,  overlooking  the 
Valley  of  the  Schuylkill  for  fifteen  or  twentv  miles  around.  The  highest 
site  in  Montgomery  County  is  on  the  Woodmont  Farm,  being  twenty-five 
feet  higher  than  the  mansion  site.  There  are  neat  lodge-houses.  Wood- 
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mont  Farm  contains  about  100  acres,  and  Bellevue  and  Highland  Farms, 
owned  by  Mr.  Wood,  adjoining,  also  contain  about  a hundred  acres  each. 
The  Spring  Mill  Road  runs  through  the  farms,  and  the  Woodmont  Road 
also  passes  between  the  places.  The  Woodmont  Farm  had  been  owned  bv 
the  Newberry  family  for  a century  before  Mr.  Wood  purchased  it  in  1880. 
The  Bellevue  and  Highland  Farms  were  a part  of  the  John  Y.  Crawford  es- 
tate, and  were  bought  from  the  estate  by  Mr.  Wood  in  1885.  Highland  Farm 
was  well-named  in  old  time  from  its  elevated  position.  The  farms  are  well- 
kept,  and  in  the  best  condition.  On  Highland  Farm  was  a stone  mansion 
house,  which  Mr.  Wood  beautifully  remodeled,  and  it  has  been  rented  to 
citizens  yearly,  furnished.  Richard  G.  Wood,  of  Pittsburg,  is  dwelling 
there  this  summer.  There  is  also  a fine  farm-house.  The  stone  barn  on 
Bellevue  Farm  is  believed  to  be  the  finest  one  in  Montgomery  County,  ac- 
commodating fifty  cows  and  twenty-five  horses;  and  hospital  stalls  are 
added  for  sick  cows  and  horses  for  isolation. 

The  fine  establishment  of  Mr.  Delano  occupies  a commanding  site  on 
the  road  from  Conshohocken  to  Bryn  Mawr.  He  is  connected  with  the 
bankers,  Brown  Brothers,  and  has  lately  moved  to  New  York. 

The  Hon.  Wayne  MacVeagh,  late  United  States  Ambassador  to  Italy, 
owns  a country  estate  here.  A neat  farm-house,  vine-covered,  and  prettv 
stables  first  come  into  view,  and  then  the  stone  mansion  peeps  through 
the  trees,  with  its  porte-cochere.  A nice  lawn  is  made  picturesque  bv  a 
rustic  bridge.  The  place  contains  300  acres. 

Inspiration  Farm,  Real  Estate. — An  old  sheepskin  and  a great 
wax  seal,  their  tale  of  olden  times.  Mr.  S.  Twitchell’s  purchase  re- 
vives historical  memories.  In  making  a settlement  for  the  Esrey  Farm 
of  134  acres  in  Lower  Merion  Township,  Montgomery  County,  S.  Twitchell 
has  come  into  possesssion  of  a curious  old  document,  accompanied  by  a great 
wax  seal,  both  of  whicli  have  stood  the  wear  and  tear  of  180  years,  and  are 
still  in  a splendid  state  of  preservation.  S.  d'witchell  purchased  the  Esrey 
farm  for  less  than  $300  an  acre  as  an  investment,  and  is  now  using  it  as  a 
stock  farm.  It  is  part  of  a 500-acre  tract  to  which  the  old  document 
and  seal  refer,  which  was  part  of  a tract  which  William  Penn  sold 
to  Joshua  Holland  in  1682.  The  acreage  jiurchased  by  Mr.  Twitchell 
lies  beyond  Merion  Scpiare,  along  the  State  Road.  It  was  formerlv 
known  as  the  Llewellyn  Homestead,  and  the  old  Llewellyn  house  is  still 
standing.  This  building,  which  is  two  stories  high,  is  a curiosit\'  in  itself. 
It  ajipears  to  have  been  liuilt  in  lyib  of  stone  and  wood  taken  from  the 
premises.  The  cellar  walls  are  of  huge  rocks,  ])lastered,  and  the  house 
walls  are  of  flint  stone  about  tliree  feet  thick.  The  woodwork,  which  is 
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fairly  well  preserved,  is  of  chestnut  and  oak,  the  doors  being  of  unusual 
thickness,  and  the  windows  being  square,  with  small  panes  of  glass.  There 
is  an  old  spring-house  on  the  grounds,  and  until  recently  there  was  a large 
stone  1)arn,  which  l)urned  down.  The  old  roll,  which  the  owner  of  the 
property  has  secured,  tells  an  interesting  story  of  early  Colonial  records 
and  doings.  It  is  full  sheepskin,  and  the  ink  upon  it  stands  out  promi- 
nentlv,  despite  the  nearly  two  centuries  of  time  that  have  elapsed  since  it 
was  indited.  The  document  is  not  in  itself  a deed,  but  a recital  of  former 
deeds,  the  “all  and  singular”  premises  being  “exemplified”  at  the  recjuest 
of  Matthew  Llewellyn,  of  Merryon,  in  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  yeoman, 
“and  by”  Thomas  Story,  -keeper  of  the  great  seal  and  Master  of  the  Rolls 
for  the  Province  and  Territories  at  Philadeliihia,  “on  December  26th,  in  the 
I ith  year  of  ye  Reign  of  Sovereign  Lady  Ann  Queen  of  Great  P)i'itain,  and  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1712.”  “Wdlliam  Penn  a true  and  al)solute  Pro])rie- 
tory  and  Governor  in  Chief  of  ye  Pro\  ince  of  Pennsylvania  and  Territories 
thereunto  belonging,”  is  the  way  the  certificate  opens.  “Know  ye  that 
amongst  the  rolls  and  records  remaining  in  the  roll  office  at  Philadelphia 
there  is  a certain  record  in  these  words,  viz.”  Then  follows  the  old  form 
of  the  deed  beginning:  “To  all  Christian  people  to  whom  these  presents 
shall  come,”  and  reciting  that  John  Holland,  Shipright  of  Philadelphia,  for 
twenty  and  five  pounds  of  good  and  lawful  moneys  of  this  Province,  and 
with  which  he  owned  himself  fully  contented,  satisfied  and  paid,  made  over 
to  George  Collet,  farmer  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  heirs,  a certain  ffarme 
or  Plantation,  his  titles  to  which  is  thus  given,  situate,  lying  and  being  on 
west  side  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  in  the  County  of  Philadelphia  (being  part 
of  my  ffather’s  purchase),  lieing  five  thousand  acres  bought  and  paid  for  of 
Wdlliam  Penn,  Pro])rietary  and  Governor  of  this  Province  and  Territories 
as  by  a certain  deed  bearing  date,  15th,  6tb,  IMo.,  1682,  do  and  may  more 
at  large  appear  and  since  to  with,  on  the  19th  day  of  the  third  Month,  1683, 
freely  gi\-en  and  made  over  unto  me  by  my  ffatber,  Joshua  Holland  as  by  a 
certain  deed  of  gift,  bearing  date  the  iQth,  3d  Month,  1683,  aforesaid,  begin- 
ning at  a certain  corner  marked  tree,  standing  by  tbe  River  Scbuylkill,  from 
thence  running  west,  southwest  by  a line  marked  trees  400  ps.  to  a corner 
marked  post;  from  tbence  south,  southeast  l)y  the  land  belonging  to 
Thomas  Ellis  200  ps.  to  a corner  marked  tree;  from  thence  east,  northeast 
l)y  the  land  of  Christoi)her  Ikmnacks  400  ps.  to  a corner  marked  tree,  stand- 
ing by  the  aforementioned  river,  from  thence  u])  the  several  courses  thereof 
to  the  first  place  of  beginning.  Surveyed  and  laid  out  as  above  by  the 
Surveyor  General’s  Order  the  2d,  dav  of  the  first  Month  1685  for  five 
hundred  acres  of  land.  The  sale  by  Holland  to  Collet,  according  to  the 
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recital  was  on  the  13th,  day  of  the  3d,  Month  1685,  I^eing  the  first  year  of 
King-  James  the  2d;  and  the  acknowledgment  to  the  deed  thereof  was  made 
in  open  court,  as  attested  l)y  the  clerk,  Patrick  Robinson,  in  the  presence 
of  Robert  Hodge,  George  Warren,  Robert  Longshore,  7th,  5th,  Month 
July  1685.  Sometime  following  the  sale  to  Collet  the  ground  became  in 
possession  of  Llewellyns,  one  of  whom  it  is  understood  built  the  house 
wdiich  has  been  described.  Attached  to  the  old  parchment  containing 
the  aforegoing  information  is  Thomas  Story’s  signature  at  the  place  of  the 
seal.  The  seal  itself  is  of  wax,  made  hard  by  the  impress  of  the  stamp,  and 
])robably  hardened  by  age;  it  is  a third  of  an  inch  thick,  al)out  four  inches 
in  diameter. 

The  present  owmer  of  this  property,  Selden  Twitchell,  purchased  it 
from  Mr.  Walter  W.  Hood,  August,  1895.  Mr.  Twitchell  is  a descendant 
of  New  England  stock,  who  settled  in  Dorchester,  1635,  and  afterward 
in  Sherbourne.  His  great-grandfather  was  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Sherbourne  for  a series  of  years;  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  Army, 
representative  to  the  General  Court,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  for 
fourteen  years  Towm  Clerk  and  Treasurer.  The  present  owner,  Selden 
Twitchell,  is  a son  of  George  Sullivan  Twitchell  (who  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  carbonated  beverages  in  Philadelphia  from  1844  to  1867), 
and  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonating  machinery  and  supplies 
in  Philadelphia.  This  said  farm  is  bounded  by  farms  owned  by  the  fol- 
lowing parties:  Hon.  Wayne  MacVeagh,  Eugene  Delano,  estate  of  John 
Barr,  H.  Thomas  Rawlins,  Jacob  Lentz,  Horace  Gillingham,  and  P.  Murray. 

After  this  historic  digression  we  continue  our  ride.  The  cheerful 
farm-house  of  Hagy  Yocom,  and  the  lawn  descending  to  the  road  looks 
lively  to-day,  as  young  children  adorn  the  piazza  more  than  growing  plants 
Ijeautify  the  ground.  y\s  we  meet  the  farmer  in  riding,  his  hearty  saluta- 
tion to  my  fellow-traveler,  just  home  from  Europe,  evinces  the  pleasant 
and  cordial  relations  of  country  life.  And  now  the  Morris  property,  called 
Harriton  is  reached. 

On  the  Roberts  Road  is  the  old  stone  house  which,  in  a previous  gen- 
eration, sheltered  one  of  young  America’s  greatest  men,  in  the  person  of 
Charles  Thomson,  the  Irish-American  patriot,  and  associate  of  Eranklin, 
the  Indian’s  friend,  and  the  wise  statesman,  and  Secretary  of  the  Continen 
tal  Congress,  and  the  finished  Greek  scholar,  who  translated  the  Septuagint 
into  English,  and  prepared  “a  synopsis  of  the  Eour  Evangelists.”  This  is 
on  the  Morris  estate,  and  we  strain  our  eyes  to  look  at  so  famous  a spot, 
and  are  glad  that  modern  so-called  Improvement  has  s])ared  the  relic.  John 
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*\clams  styled  Thomson  “the  Sam.  Adams  of  Pliiladelphia,  the  life  of  the 
cause  of  liberty.” 

The  Gulf  Baptist  C'hmxh.  with  its  ancient  gTaveyard,  is  a most  interest- 
ing spot.  The  Rev.  Horatio  Gates  Jones,  of  Roxborough,  was  its  pastor, 
and  his  son,  of  the  same  name,  well  known  as  a lawyer,  and  a local  historian, 
and  interested  in  ^Velsh  matters,  kept  u])  his  membership  here  until  his 
death,  though  he  li\'ed  in  the  old  family  mansion  on  the  Ridge  Road,  in 
Roxborough.  The  Gulf  Road,  along  which  we  are  passing,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  highways  in  Pennsylvania.  Penn's  coat  of  arms  is  on  the  mile- 
stones. 'i'he  road  runs  from  Philadelphia  to  Valley  Forge.  We  see  the 
long  house  of  Dr.  James  Tyson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  a 
slo])ing  hill.  Soon  comes  the  entrance  to  Harriton,  where  the  drive  loses 
itself  among  the  trees  as  it  passes  on  to  the  house.  George  Craig  has  a resi- 
dence near  this  ]joint. 

Tdeutenant  .\le.xander  Montgomery  Thackara’s  country  mansion  is 
on  Thornbrook  Avenue.  It  was  erected  by  him  in  A.  D.  [887.  The  build- 
ing is  composed  of  stone  and  rough-cast  materials,  in  the  Welsh  style  of 
construction.  A.  J.  Boyden  was  the  architect.  The  style  of  the  house 
gives  it  a special  and  individual  and  jdeasant  appearance.  Mr.  Thackara 
is  a graduate  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  at  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land, and  served  seventeen  years  in  the  Navy,  leaving  the  service  in  1882. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  manufacturing  business.  Mrs.  Thackara  is  a 
daughter  of  General  Sherman.  She  is  a member  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Idames. 

Redstone  is  the  country-seat  of  George  A.  Heyl,  bounded  by  Thorn- 
brook  Avenue  and  Ithan  Road.  It  includes  ten  acres.  The  house  is  con- 
structed of  red  stone,  brought  from  the  Hudson  River  region,  in  New 
York.  S.  Gifford  Slocum,  of  Saratoga,  was  the  designer.  The  dwelling 
was  erected  in  1888.  The  ground  was  purchased  from  Wulliam  T.  Tiers, 
being  a part  of  the  Sidney  J.  Solm’s  estate.  There  is  a beautiful  lawm, 
studded  with  shrul)bery,  and  enclosed  by  hedges  of  osage  orange  and 
Norway  spruce,  which  add  much  to  the  charm  of  the  place.  The  tasteful 
dwelling  fits  its  surroundings.  The  stable  is  of  stone,  cement,  and  wood, 
I)eing  a peculiar  construction.  Mr.  Heyl  is  President  of  the  Gloucester 
kfanufacturing  Company.  The  quaint  stable,  and  the  red  roof  of  the  man- 
sion here,  and  its  projecting  chimney  draw  the  attention  of  the  passsing 
traveler. 

St.  Martin’s  Church,  Radnor.  By  Rev.  Winfield  S.  Baer. — 
The  be  ginning  of  this  parish  is  connected  with  the  Church  of  the  Good 
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Shepherd,  Rosemont,  the  memljers  of  which  attended  service  near  the 
present  location  of  St.  Martin’s  Ijefore  tlie  edihce  of  the  Chnrch  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  was  erected.  x\fter  its  erection  services  were  continued 
in  the  school-house  at  Radnor  from  A.  D.  1871  to  1881.  The  lot  on  which 
St.  Martin's  stands  was  purchased  in  the  beginning'  of  1877.  In  the  spring 
of  1879  ground  was  broken.  In  September,  1880,  active  operations  were 
begun  for  the  completion  of  the  church,  in  accordance  with  plans  prepared 
by  Theophilus  P.  Chandler,  architect.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  Octo- 
ber 4th,  1880,  and  the  first  service  was  held  on  Sunday,  August  14th,  1881. 
The  parish  was  duly  incorporated  under  the  title  of  “The  Rector,  Church 
Wardens,  and  Vestrymen  of  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Radnor,’’  on  June  22(1, 
1887.  The  Rev.  Percival  H.  Hickman  was  the  first  Rector,  and  continued 
in  that  position  from  August,  1887, 
to  April,  1889.  During  his  incum- 
bency the  Rectory  was  begun,  and 
finished  in  time  to  receive  his  suc- 
cessor, the  Rev.  George  Abbott  Hunt, 

July  14th,  1889,  who  was  Rector  from 
this  day  until  November  15th,  1891. 

He  is  now  Rector  of  Christ  Church, 

Eddington,  Pa.  The  present  Rector 
(1897)  of  St.  Martin’s  is  Rev.  Winfield 
S.  Baer,  wdio  entered  on  his  duties 
January  ist,  1892. 

In  April,  1895, ground  was  broken 
for  a Parish  House,  and  the  house 
was  completed  in  September  of  the 
same  year.  It  is  of  the  same  kind  of 
stone  as  the  church,  which  it  adjoins,  giving  a rear  entrance  to  the  same, 
and  alTording  needed  accommodations  for  the  parish  work.  It  has  an 
assembly  room,  seating  200,  an  infant-school  room,  and  a gnild-room. 
Connected  with  St.  Martin’s  is  St.  Martin’s  Chapel,  at  Ithan  (south  of 
Radnor),  the  outgrowth  of  services  held  in  the  school-house  at  that  place. 
The  Cha])el  is  a ])retty  frame  building,  costing  complete  about  $1,100.  The 
first  service  was  held  in  it  on  January  20th,  1895.  The  belfry  and  bell 
were  given  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  Godfrey,  at  Easter,  A.  D.  1896.  Work  is  also 
carried  on  by  St.  Martin’s  about  two  miles  north  of  the  parish  church  by 
cottage  meetings  held  weekly  during  the  winter. 

We  add  to  this  sketch  that  Rev.  Mr.  Baer  is  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Diocesan  Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  Bishop 
A\'hitaker. 

Old  Radnor  Friends’  Meeting.  By  Joseph  T.  Doran. — Probably 
the  most  interesting  historical  land-mark  in  Radnor  Township  is  the  Old 
Radnor  Meeting- Plonse,  at  Ithan,  at  the  junction  of  the  Old  Conestoga 
Road  and  Old  Radnor  Road.  Bnilt  about  1717,  the  date  on  a part  of  the 
l)nilding,  it  is  closely  identihed  with  the  history  of  the  locality,  and  of  the 
families  of  the  original  settlers.  The  Radnor,  Haverford,  and  Merion  Meet- 
ings were,  as  Glenn  says  in  “Merion  in  the  Welsh  Tract,”  page  371,  ‘‘practi- 
cally one  and  the  same  meeting,  although  they  separately  controlled  in  turn 
the  Yearly,  the  Monthly,  and  Preparatory  Meetings  of  Friends.  The  records 
of  these  meetings  for  a numlier  of  years  were  not  entirely  separated,  a fact 
that  frequently  leads  to  confusion.”  These  records  furnish  a mine  of  histor- 
ical wealth  that  some  day  will  he  worked  with  most  valuable  results.  During 
the  Valiev  Forge  encampment  it  was  occupied  as  an  officers’  ([uarter,  and 
as  a hospital  for  the  American  Army.  The  records  of  the  Society  show 
that  they  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  meeting-house  by  reason  of 
“its  being  occupied  by  soldiers,”  and  it  required  consiilerable  repair  to  j^ut 
it  in  condition  for  monthly  meetings,  which  were  not  resumed  there  until 
1780. — Smith’s  History  of  Delaware  County,  p.  328.  The  peaceful  quiet 
of  the  Society  was  broken  by  the  members  who  entered  military  sendee  in 
defense  of  their  country  during  the  Revolution.  The  records  of  the  differ- 
ent monthly  meetings  in  the  boundaries  of  Delaware  County  show  that 
1 10  young  men  were  disowned  l)y  the  Society  for  bearing  arms  in  the 
American  cause. — Smith’s  History  of  Delaware  County,  p.  339. 

Isaac  Warner,  Colonel  of  the  Seventh  Battalion  of  Philadelphia  County 
IMilitia,  and  Algernon  Roberts,  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  same  bat- 
talion, who  married  Tacy,  the  daughter  of  Isaac  Warner,  in  1781,  at  Old 
Swedes’  Church,  in  Philadelphia,  were  among  those  so  disowned.  The 
action  in  their  cases  is  thus  recorded  iu  the  Minutes  of  Radnor  Aleeting: 

“The  cases  of  Isaac  Warner,  Algernon  Roberts,  Isaac  Kite  Tunr,  and 
Richard  Thomas,  coming  under  consideration,  and  it  appearing  they  per- 
sist in  the  ]>ractice  of  bearing  arms,  and  it  is  the  sence  and  judgment  of  this 
kleeting  that  they  have  Puldickly  Denounced  our  Peaceable  Principles,  and 
cannot  be  Deemed  Members  of  our  Religious  Society  whilst  continuing 
in  the  ])ractice,  but  disown  them  until  they  through  Circumspect  Walking 
make  this  Meeting  such  Satisfaction  as  the  Nature  of  their  case  requires, 
which  that  through  the  Assistance  of  Di\'ine  Grace  thev  may  be  enabled 
to  do  is  what  we  Desire.” — Minutes  of  Radnor  Monthly  Meeting,  loth 
5th  month,  1776,  p.  456. 
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This  is  merely  an  illustration  of  the  trials  of  those  days,  which  will 
yet  furnish  the  historian  and  the  novelist  with  rich  material. 

Many  are  the  descendants  in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  of  Isaac 
Warner  and  Algernon  Roberts,  but  few  have  returned  to  the  membership 
their  forefathers  had  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  quaint  old  stone  farm-house  of  the  John  Stacker  property  strikes 
the  observer  at  Radnor  Station.  Its  occupant.  Professor  Albert -H.  Smyth, 
writes  me  as  follows  concerning  it : 

“My  Dear  Sir: — It  may  interest  you  to  know,  if  you  piuqiose  saying 
a word  about  the  old  house  which  I am  now  renting  from  Mrs.  Stacker,  that 
the  nezvcst  part  of  the  house  was  built  in  1792.  The  date  is  on  a white 
stone  sunk  in  the  hip  of  the  roof,  just  beneath  the  chimney.  The  older 
portion  of  the  house  was  built  about  1700.  Traditionally  it  was  a farm- 
house that  was  visited  by  Washington.  It  has,  like  all  well  established 
old  houses,  a familiar  ghost — the  ghost  of  a drover,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
murdered  here,  and  who  still  at  midnight  walks  the  floors.  It  is  of  more 
practical  use  to  know  that  I have  housed  under  this  ancient  roof  a library 
of  nearly  live  thousand  volumes  of  Shakesperian  scholarship  and  of  early 
Fnglish  literature.” 

The  following  notes  sketch  the  busy  and  useful  literary  life  of  Profes- 
sor Smyth.  His  work  has  been  commended  by  Curtis,  Holmes,  Lowell, 
Hale,  and  Adiittier,  John  Fiske,  President  Foraker,  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  England,  and  Richard  Garnett,  of  the  British  Museum; 

“Albert  H.  Smyth  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  June  i8th,  1863:  graduate 
of  the  Central  High  School  (June,  1882):  student  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
\-ersity,  1885-86:  received  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Lbiiversity  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  honori.z  causa,  1887:  librarian  of  Johns  Hojikins  Ibii- 
\crsity,  Sejitember,  1885 — May,  1886;  in  May,  i886,  elected  Professor  of 
Fnglish  literature  in  Philadelphia  Central  High  School;  in  June,  1893,  a])- 
pointed  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  and  given 
charge  of  the  new  department  of  English.  Member  of  the  xTmerican 
Philosophical  Society;  of  the  American  Philological  Society:  of  the  Ameri 
can  Historical  Society;  of  the  .\merican  Economic  Society:  of  the  .Vmeri- 
can  Folk-Lore  Societ\';  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  .\merica; 
of  the  Pennsvb’ania  Historical  Societv.  Founder  and  editor  of  Shakcs- 
Ni'ioiia  from  No\-ember,  1883,  to  ()ctober,  1884.  ddiis  was  the  first  maga- 
zine ever  devoted  to  the  studv  of  a single  author.  It  had  subscribers  and 
contributors,  not  onlv  in  Europe  and  .\merica,  but  in  India  and  Australia: 
it  was  highb'  commended  bv  Matthew  Arnold  and  ( )li\-er  WTuidell  llohnes, 
as  well  as  bv  the  Shakesiieriaii  (iuild.  Authoi'  ol  ‘.\merican  laterature. 
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Eldredge  & Brother,  1889;  of  ‘The  Philadelphia  Magazines  and  Their  Con- 
tributors, 1741 — 1850,’  Robert  M.  Lindsay,  1892.  Author  of  ‘Bayard  Tay- 
lor' in  the  ‘American  Men  of  Letters'  Series,  Boston,  1896.  Author  of 
a critical  and  historical  introduction  to  the  modern  Greek  translation  of 
‘Hamlet.’  At  the  imdtation  of  IMichel  N.  Damiralis,  the  translator,  Pro- 
fessor Smyth  visited  Greece  and  superintended  the  presentation  of  the 
])lay  at  Phalernm.  He  published  various  reviews  of  the  Greek  translations 
of  Shakespeare  in  the  Birmingham  Post,  London  Times,  and  other  English 
news])apers.  Author  of  various  articles  and  original  investigations  in  the 
magazines,  and  in  the  proceedings  of  learned  societies.” 

J add  that  Ih'ofessor  Smyth's  Histoin'  of  Philadelphia  Magazines  honors 
that  ancient  centre  of  literature,  and  more  of  such  sons  might  regain  her 
sceptre. 

Radnor  Station. — Judge  Hare  and  Mr.  Garrison  have  places  near 
this  depot  in  a beautiful  section. 

^VEIRWOOD. — Eayette  R.  IMnml)  purchased  this  property  of  about 
fourteen  acres  in  the  spring  of  A.  D.  1896,  and  that  year  commenced  the 
erection  of  his  residence.  It  lies  one  mile  north  of  Radnor  .Station.  The 
mansion  is  constructed  of  Bryn  Mawr  stone,  and  is  of  the  New  England 
style  of  architecture.  The  house  is  located  on  the  edge  of  a chestnut 
grove,  overlooking  the  adjacent  ^'alley,  and  commanding  an  exquisite  view 
of  the  snrronnfling  country.  Messrs.  Keen  & Mead  were  the  architects. 

Mr.  Plumb  is  a native  of  Erie  County,  New  York,  and  has  been  a man- 
ufacturer of  edge  tools  and  railway  supplies  since  1869.  His  works  are 
located  in  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  and  this  is  the  largest  manufactory  of 
the  kind  in  this  country,  and  perh.a]3s  in  the  w'orld. 

Crestlinn. — On  the  King  of  Prussia  Road  is  situated  the  residence 
of  William  A.  Patton,  Assistant  to  President  Thomson,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  The  place  is  a third  of  a mile  north  of  Radnor  Station. 
It  bears  the  name  Crestlinn.  Stone  and  shingle  are  combined  in  the 
materials  of  construction  of  this  pleasant  modern  cottage.  It  lies  on  a 
hill,  overlooking  the  Cream  Y^alley,  toward  Conshohocken.  Cream  Valley 
joins  Wdiite  Marsh  Valley.  The  house  was  built  nine  years  ago  by  Furness, 
livans  & Co.  The  indefatigable  and  ]jainstaking  local  historian,  my  friend, 
William  B.  \’dil  son,  author  of  the  History  of  Emmanuel  Episcojial  Church, 
Holmesburg,  gave  a sketch  of  Mr.  Patton’s  life  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
j\Ien  s Nezas  (November,  1895),  which  I will  condense: 

“Mr.  Patton  was  born  at  Lhhon  Furnace,  Huntingdon  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. His  father,  George  ^V.  Patton,  \vas  interested  in  iron  Avorks, 
and  was  Postmaster  of  Altoona,  and  Associate  Judge  of  Blair  County.  Mr. 
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Patton  passed  througdi  the  High  School  in  Altoona,  and  entered  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad’s  service  as  a lad  in  A.  D.  1865,  various  promo- 

tions was  advanced  to  his  present  post.  Pie  is  Vice-President  of  the  New 
York,  Philadelphia  & Norfolk  Railroad. 

Clemaria. — The  picture  represents  the  residence  of  Mr.  Moses 
Paxson,  merchant,  Philadelphia.  The  name  being  a combination  of 
the  names  of  his  two  children,  a son  and  a daughter,  Clement  and  Marion. 
For  this  home  Mr.  Paxson  purchased  two  acres  of  land  November  i8th, 
1888,  of  Mr.  Lewis  T.  Brooke,  being  a portion  of  the  original  grounds 
formerly  owned  by  Mr.  John  Stacker;  and  recently  two  acres  in  addition 
ha\'e  been  added,  as  I)elonging  to  the  original  property.  This  ground  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  410  feet  above  tidewater,  overlooking  a magnih- 
cent  stretch  of  country,  known  as  a spur  of  the  celel)rated  Chester  Valley. 
The  view  includes  a hillside  range  partially  cultivated,  and  partly  native 
growth  of  woodland,  which  gives  a pleasing  variety.  This  view  extends 
over  and  beyond  the  historical  Gulf  Gap,  Conshohocken,  and  the  Schuyl- 
kill River,  with  a more  distant  range  including  Barren  Hill,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Edge  Plill  Furnace,  and  covering  quite  a stretch  of  the  North  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad;  the  whole  view  being  most  picturesque  and  beautiful.  The 
improvements  on  the  ground  commenced  the  following  spring,  and  con- 
tinued during  1889,  1890,  and  1891  liy  the  employment  of  landscape 
gardeners  and  laborers,  under  the  special  direction  of  the  owner,  in  grading 
and  perfecting  the  ground  surface,  and  planting  with  about  three  thousand 
of  the  most  beautiful  plants,  shrubbery,  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  that 
could  he  had  from  many  sections  of  the  globe. 

These  grounds  are  situated  on  the  King  of  Prussia  Road,  a very  short 
distance  north  of  Radnor  Station,  and  as  you  enter  you  are  impressed  with 
the  unique  appearance  of  the  dwelling,  which  is  of  modern  Colonial  design, 
built  of  handsome,  rich,  lively  gray  stone,  largely  impregnated  with  mica, 
from  the  quarries  at  Ridley  Park,  in  the  same  County  of  Delaware,  the 
builder  being  Mr.  Joseph  Dyson;  architects,  Mr.  E.  W.  Thorn  and  IMr.  B. 
Frank  Livezey,  who  are  especially  noted  for  artistic  work.  The  interior 
arrangements  are  specially  unique,  being  an  original  design  of  Mrs.  Pax- 
son, and  most  complete  in  every  detail,  with  a view  to  convenience  and  com- 
fort. The  material  for  inside  woodwork  is  of  many  kinds  of  choice  hard- 
wood, elaborately  finished  in  the  natural  color,  one  of  the  particular  features 
in  material  is  that  of  fine  plate  and  choicely  colored  glass  windows;  one  of 
these  being  truly  artistic,  representing  a night  scene  in  which  with  a classic 
lamp  a Greek  slave  is  ]iassing  through  a tiled  and  columned  hall,  escorting 
the  guests  to  their  chambers,  being  designed  expressly  for  its  position  by 
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Mr.  Charles  Balderston,  arcliitect,  and  produced  by  Mr.  George  MacLean, 
artist,  Ijoth  of  much  renown.  In  the  construction  of  the  building  over 
twenty-two  thousand  pounds  of  mineral  wool  was  used  under  floors  and 
throughout  openings,  as  a cold,  heat,  lire,  and  vermin  preventive,  and  in 
consequence  this  dwelling  is,  no  doubt,  the  warmest  in  wdnter  and  coolest 
in  summer  of  any  in  this  section  of  the  countr\'.  The  dwelling  is 
heated  in  a most  economical  and  satisfactory  manner  by  means  of  the 
Perfection  Hot  Water  System.  Water  in  abundance,  and  of  an  exceptional 
quality  is  had  from  an  artesian  well,  driven  through  solid  rock  to  a depth 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  is  thrown  into  a tank  into  the  u])per  por- 
tion of  the  building  by  an  Evans  gasoline  gas  engine,  run  by  the  same  gas 
as  that  generated  for  illuminating  purposes.  Hot  and  cold  water  is  sup- 
plied throughout  the  house,  also  to  the  stable  and  green-house,  as  well,  and 
a supply  of  cold  water  to  a picturesque  fountain. 

In  connection  with  other  improvements,  there  is  a handsome  stone 
carriage  house  and  stable,  built  of  the  same  stone  as  the  dwelling,  and  lined 
throughout  with  hard  wood,  natural  wood  finish,  and  green-house  of  the 
same  stone,  with  iron  frame  covering,  both  lighted  by  electric  light,  and  the 
latter  heated  l)y  the  most  accejitable  water  system,  the  same  as  that  of 
dwelling,  which  has  proved  most  satisfactory  in  every  particular. 

The  late  Lewis  T.  Brooke,  a resident  here,  son  of  iMark  Brooke,  was 
long  and  favorably  known  along  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as 
an  agent  in  the  sale  of  real  estate.  His  son,  George  G.  Brooke,  continues 
the  business,  covering  the  same  section. 

Dr.  Brooke  has  a fine  residence  here  on  a Ijeautiful  site.  See  notice  of 
the  Fletcher  Farm  in  this  volume  about  his  family. 

The  old  farm-house  of  IMark  Brooke,  not  far  from  Radnor  Station,  is 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  a son  of  Lucretia  Mott.  A picture  of  Lucretia 
Mott’s  home  on  the  York  Road,  not  far  from  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Chelten- 
ham, is  given  in  my  volume.  The  York  Road,  Old  and  New,  Fox  Chase,  and 
Bustleton,  p.  loo;  and  some  account  of  the  Mott  family  may  be  found  on 
PP-  159-  Mark  Brooke  and  his  good  wife  were  devoted  members  of 

St.  David’s  parish,  and  the  author  of  these  lines  recalls  with  pleasure  ex- 
periencing their  hospitality.  In  the  days  when  his  special  friend.  Rev. 
Thomas  G.  Clemson  was  Rector,  he  used  to  meet  these  friends  at  the  old 
church. 

WooDBURNE. — Robert  Willis  Martin  gave  the  above  name  to  his 
country-seat,  after  the  ancestral  place  at  Seaford,  Sussex  County,  Dela- 
ware. The  Delaware  place  traces  back  in  title  to  the  Duke  of  York,  after- 
ward James  the  Second,  the  date  being  A.  D.  1684.  Mr.  Martin  purchased 
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about  fifteen  acres  of  the  Lewis  T.  Brooke  estate  in  A.  D.  1892,  and 
erected  a large  castellated  mansion  of  local  gray  stone,  from  designs  of 
Hazlehnrst  & Hnckel.  Some  three  and  a half  acres  of  wood,  intersected 
by  the  old  Gulf  Creek,  which  runs  for  a quarter  of  a mile  through  the 
property,  and  feeds  a dam  which  supplies  waterworks,  form  useful  and  orna- 
mental additions  to  the  landscajje.  An  abundance  of  shrubs  and  fiowers 
make  the  place  noted  for  its  varied  beauty  through  the  neighborhood. 
Mr.  Martin  is  a native  of  Philadelphia,  and  w-as  educated  at  Caleb  J.  Hal- 
loweh's  Select  High  School,  at  Tenth  and  Arch  Streets,  and  the  Friends' 
School  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  Race  Streets,  and  at  Lehigh 
University.  He  is  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  L.  Martin  & Co.,  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  lamp-black  in  tbe  world.  The  firm  continues  the 
name  of  his  father,  who  started  in  1845,  and  died  in  1886.  Luther  Martin, 
Jr.,  and  Robert  Wilson  A/fartin,  his  two  sons,  succeed  him  in  business. 
Robert  Willis  Alartin  has  written  much  for  papers  and  peidodicals  on 
scientific  subjects.  Airs.  Laura  E.  Alartin  is  a descendant  on  the  maternal 
side  of  General  Anthony  Wayne.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  E. 
Jordan,  of  Philadelphia.  Her  great  musical  skill  on  the  ]iiano,  seconded 
by  that  of  her  family,  gives  pleasure  to  her  household  and  friends. 
Hon.  Edward  Livingston  Alartin,  and  I3r.  Hugh  Alartin,  of  Seaford, 
Delaware,  were  uncles  of  Robert  Wdllis  Alartin.  E.  E.  Alartin  represented 
Delaware  in  Congress.  His  parents  were  Captain  Hugh  and  Sophia  C. 
Willis  Alartin.  See  Scharf’s  History  of  Delaware,  Vol.  H,  p.  1312.  A 
notice  of  Luther  Alartin,  the  father  of  Robert  Wdllis  Alartin,  also  appears 
in  the  Delaware  History. 

Weltvreten. — This  Dutch  name,  taken  from  an  African  settlement  of 
Hollanders,  means  “Peace  with  the  world.”  The  name  was  given  in  Africa 
by  reason  of  beautiful  surroundings;  and  certainly  is  apjdicable  here  among 
these  fine  rolling  hills  and  charming  views.  The  stone  and  frame  mansion 
was  erected  by  Henry  Geisse  for  his  own  residence  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  since.  Eifteen  acres  here  in  this  conntry-jdace  were  a part  of  the 
farm  of  John  Stacker,  which  belonged  in  1).  1754  to  .Ann  Hazell.  It 
then  comprised  eighty-seven  acres.  Edward  A.  Schmidt  bought  the 
property  of  Mr.  Geisse  in  1891,  and  occu])ies  it  as  a summer  home,  lie  is 
a Philadelphian  by  birth,  and  is  engaged  in  the  brewing  business  in  that  citv. 

Rockeynne. — The  residence  of  Theodore  Dehon  Rand,  Escp,  with  the 
above  name,  lies  on  a pleasant  eminence  near  Radnor  Station,  commanding 
an  extended  view,  including  tbe  English-looking  tower  of  St.  Afartin's  stone 
church,  and  covering  the  country  from  Jenkintown  to  Newtown  S(|uare 
and  Berwyn.  The  beautiful  lawn  contains  a large  variety  of  trees  and 
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shrubs.  The  house  was  erected  in  A.  D.  1876  for  Mr.  Rand,  from  designs 
of  Samuel  Sloan,  the  land  having  been  bought  from  John  Stacker,  being 
a part  of  his  farm.  Air.  l-tand  was  the  first  citizen  who  built  a country-seat 
here,  though  W.  W.  Montgomery  had  purchased  adjoining  land,  where 
his  house  arose  shortly  after,  commanding  a beautiful  view  of  Cream  Valley. 
The  house  of  Air.  Rand  is  of  frame,  but  in  the  rear  is  a stone  building,  con- 
taining a large  collection  of  rocks  and  minerals  of  the  neighborhood  of  Phil- 
adelphia. This  gentleman  is  a native  of  Philadelphia,  but  of  New  England 
stock,  where  the  origin  of  the  family  dates  back  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1858,  and  has  since  practiced  his  profession, 
but  has  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  mineralogy  and  geology, 
on  which  subjects  he  has  written  a number  of  papers  for  publication. 

The  Rectory  of  St.  Martin's  Church  is  on  Belrose  Lane.  The  pretty 
building  is  constructed  of  stone  and  wood,  from  designs  of  T.  Mellon 
Ivogers,  of  Devon.  The  cheerfully  colored  woodwork  and  the  varied  angles 
of  the  house,  and  the  cozy  yard  make  a comfortable  nest  for  a country 
rector.  ' : ' ; ;f , j 

George  W.  Righter  has  a pretty  stone  mansion  opposite. 

W.  W.  Montgomery’s  residence,  called  Lainshaw,  is  on  a hill,  which 
commands  a view  along  the  valley  for  many  miles. 

James  W.  Paul,  Jr.,  occupies  a house  situated  on  Hare’s  Lane.  Its 
position  commands  an  extensive  and  remarkably  fine  view.  Air.  Paul  is 
a meml)er  of  the  banking  firm  of  Drexel  & Co. 

‘bVLDERBROOK.” — This  pleasant  country-seat,  in  Lower  Merion  Town- 
ship, is  the  home  of  Howard  B.  French,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  his  summer 
residence.  The  place  lies  between  Radnor  Station,  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  the  Chester  Valley  branch  of  the 
Reading  Railroad.  A twenty-five  acre  tract,  comprising  this  property, 
formerly  l^elonged  to  Jonathan  Roberts,  who  was  a United  States  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  under  Presi- 
dent Tyler.  It  was  then  a part  of  a large  farm.  Air.  Roberts's  daughter, 
Sarah,  married  Samuel  Tyson,  and  became  possessor  of  the  property. 

Mrs.  Coffin  Colket  purchased  the  present  tract  in  A.  D.  1886,  and  re- 
built the  old  farm-house,  under  the  designs  of  Architect  Rol^ert  G.  Ken- 
nedy. Airs.  Colket  was  the  mother  of  Airs.  Howard  B.  French.  The  place 
has  been  very  much  improved  and  beautified  during  the  present  owner- 
ship. About  seventeen  acres  are  in  the  lawn,  and  one  acre  in  the  lake — the 
water  being  collected  from  Alderbrook  Creek;  the  alders  on  its  banks  having 
probably  suggested  the  original  appellation.  The  garden  claims  an  acre; 
and  six  acres  of  well-trimmed  woodland  are  a striking  feature  of  this  rustic 
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retreat.  From  the  front  porch  of  the  house,  a view  wliicli  is  unsurpassed 
in  this  section  of  the  country  meets  the  ^•ision.  Directly  in  front  is  the 
beautiful  Chester  V'alley,  with  its  well-tilled  farms;  to  the  left,  historical 
Valley  Forge;  and  beyond  the  Schuylkdll,  range  after  range  of  hills  and 
mountains  can  he  seen  for  a distance  of  nearly  forty  miles. 

Howard  B.  French  is  the  son  of  Samuel  H.  French,  who  was  connected 
with  the  firm  of  French,  Richards  & Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  wholesale 
paint  and  drug  business,  organized  in  A.  D.  1844,  which  was  succeeded  in 
1882  by  Samuel  H.  French  & Co.  He  was  born  in  Salem,  Ohio,  but  has 
spent  his  life  mainly  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  educated  at  the  Friends' 
Central  School,  Fifteenth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia,  and  afterward 
graduated  from  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  Mr.  French  is  now 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Samuel  H.  French  & Co. 

d'he  ancestor  of  the  French  family  in  this  country  was  Thomas  French, 
who  came  from  Northamptonshire,  England,  to  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  1680, 
and  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  West  New  Jersey.  He  was  a Friend,  and 
the  family  has  continned  its  connection  with  that  religious  sect  down  to  the 
present  generation.  The  family  Bible,  brought  by  Thomas  French  to 
America  in  16S0,  and  those  belonging  to  each  succeeding  generation,  ex- 
cepting the  second  (Charles  French),  also  the  quaint  wills,  old  deeds,  and 
many  records  are  in  possession  of  the  family. 

St.  David’s. — This  most  beautiful  suburb,  named  from  old  St.  David’s 
Church,  Ivadnor,  is  truly  rustic,  unmarred  by  the  sights  and  noises  that  ever 
bring  their  troubles  into  city  life.  Charles  Stewart  has  a remarkably  fine 
place  here.  The  rolling  hills  afford  pleasant  sites  on  every  side. 

Dr.  George  L.  S.  Jameson’s  attractive  home  is  called  Vili.a  Florknza. 

Mrs.  Jameson  and  Mrs.  Griffiths,  her  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Thomas  Thompson,  of  Philadelphia,  had  spent  some  time  in  the 
heantiful  Italian  city  of  Florence,  and  felt  deejily  interested  in  it;  this  name 
commemorates  the  feeling. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  in  her  poem.  “Casa  Guidi  Windows.” 
wrote : 

“Tliis  shore 

Of  Golden  Arno  as  it  shoots  away 
Through  Florence’s  heart  beneath  her  bridges  four.’’ 

The  former  cajiital  of  Italv,  in  its  heantiful  \’alley,  among  its  woods, 
with  its  snrrounding  Apennine  Mountains,  and  its  treasures  of  art,  and  its 
numerous  and  ancient  churches,  well  deserves  a memento  in  this  new  land. 
The  place  that  hears  its  name  contains  a ])leasant  lawn,  bordered  by  a hedge 
running  along  the  Lancaster  Pike;  and  stone  gate-])osts  introduce  the 
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driveway,  while  a pretty  stal)le  of  architectural  style  is  in  the  rear.  The 
house  is  sheltered  by  a piazza,  and  the  hall  is  am])le,  wdth  a stairway  of  ex- 
cellent woodwork,  and  a fireplace  that  looks  cozy.  A bay-window  in  the 
hall  makes  it  a pleasant  room  for  summer  and  winter  use.  The  wide  double 
Dutch  door  has  a hospitable  look,  and  reminds  one  of  those  in  the  old  Ger- 
mantown houses.  The  material  of  the  dwelling  is  stone  and  wood.  Three 
little  daughters  enliven  the  household,  and  are,  as  the  128th  Psalm  expresses 
it.  “Like  olive  plants  round  about  thy  table.”  Dr.  Jameson  was  born  in 
Richmond,  in  the  Province  of  New  P)runswick,  Canada,  and  is  of  Scotch 
descent. 

WAlmarthon. — This  place  of 
Charles  S.  Walton  lies  on  St.  David’s 
Road,  near  the  Lancaster  Pike.  In  A. 
D.  1892  the  present  owner  purchased 
this  property  of  Wendell  & Smith  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  the  house 
which  was  designed  by  Horace  Trum- 
bauer.  At  first  the  present  resident 
was  a summer  inhabitant,  but  was  so 
allured  by  the  country  attractions  in 
family  life  that  he  now  spends  the  year 
here.  The  high  position  of  the  dwell- 
ing affords  a grand  view.  The  house 
is  of  wood  and  stone  combined,  of 
pleasing  architectural  design.  An  ar- 
chitectural stoue  stable  is  on  the 
aiu])le  grounds.  Mr.  Walton  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  and  w'as  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  is  a meml^er  of  the  firm  of 
England  & Bryan,  wholesale  leather 
merchants,  and  he  is  a Director  of  the  Consolidation  National  Bank 
of  Philadelphia. 

Osborn  House. — 'Hie  residence  occupied  by  Benjamin  Thompson, 
with  a name  recalling  his  paternal  ancestry,  is  on  the  north  side  of  Midland 
Avenue,  between  Pembroke  and  Aberdeen  xVvenues.  It  was  built  by  Wen- 
dell & Smith  in  A.  D.  1S90,  and  Mr.  Thompson  has  lived  here  since  1892. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  through  descent 
from  Rev.  Ethan  Osborn,  of  Connecticut,  who  left  Dartmouth  College  to 
serve  under  Washington,  and  of  the  New  England  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
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throuo-h  descent  from  Benjamin  Thompson  the  ist,  who  came  to  this 
country  in  the  third  embarkation,  and  settled  in  Boston,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  Harvard  College.  He  is  buried  in  the  old  Roxbury  burial- 
ground,  at  the  head  of  Washington  Street,  Boston,  the  cemetery  where 
John  Eliot,  the  Apostle  to  the  In- 
dians, is  interred  in  the  “ministers 
tomb,”  and  the  Lawrence  and 
Adams  families  are  buried.  Mr. 

Thompson  is  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile business  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York;  is  the  head  of  the  hrm 
of  E.  O.  Thompson  & Sons,  and  is 
a member  of  the  Manufacturers’ 

Club,  and  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mrs.  Thompson,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Anna  L.  Means,  is  a 
member  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  through  de- 
scent from  Captain  John  Means, 
of  Colonel  Butlei  S Pennsylvania  Osborn  House,  Residence  of  Benj,\min  Thomp.son. 
P'ounth  Infantry. 

Two  parsons  and  a student  will  now  avail  themselves  of  the  offer  of  a 
ride  through  this  delightful  region;  and  while  the  lively  horses  trot  along 
the  scribbler  will  drive  his  busy  pencil. 

St.  David’s  toll-gate  is  passed  in  going  toward  Philadelphia,  and  we 
cross  Radnor  Road  at  right  angles.  A pretty  grove  of  trees  is  intersected 
by  the  Lancaster  Pike. 

Dr.  Da  Costa’s  house,  designed  by  Peabody  & Stearns,  of  Boston,  is 
on  an  eminence,  with  an  extended  view  of  St.  fDavid’s  and  Bryn  IMawr  as 
one  of  its  attractions.  A grove  of  trees  is  round  the  large  stone  mansion, 
and  hedges  hound  the  land,  and  a line  s]U‘ing-house  recalls  old  customs, 
while  a very  striking  stone  lodge  is  a ])leasant  feature. 

The  house  of  James  Paul,  Sr.,  is  a little  aliove  the  highway.  It  is  of 
stone,  shingle,  and  slate.  Mr.  Paul  is  the  father  of  the  late  Mrs.  Whlliam 
Waldorf  Astor. 

The  Ewing  jilace,  near  onr  road,  is  called  Woodstock.  It  has  been 
owned  by  the  Ewings  and  Hunters  for  generations.  Mrs.  Ewing’s  maiden 
name  was  Hunter. 
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We  now  approach  the 

Barclay  Farm. — I'his  name  was  given  to  kee])  in  memory  Barclay 
McFadden,  a son  of  George  FF  McFadden,  tlie  owner  of  the  property.  The 
laro-e  stone  house  was  an  inn  in  Revolntionarv  times,  where  Washington 
and  Lafayette  slept  as  hotel  guests.  The  deeds,  containing  permission  to 
hunt  hawks  ami  to  hsh,  which  I have  seen,  show  that  Aubrey  Harry  and 
wife  sold  this  property  to  Michael  Stadleman  in  A.  D.  1766.  In  1776 
John  Griffith  and  wife  sold  it  to  Isaac  Miles.  In  1778  Isaac  Miles  sold 
to  William  Roberts  and  Sarah  Tavers.  For  hfty  years  it  was  in  the  family 
of  Anderson  Kirk.  George  II.  klcFadden  bought  the  farm  of  two  hundred 
acres  and  the  house  from  Anderson  Kirk  about  five  years  ago,  and  reno- 
vated the  building  in  excellent  taste,  keeping  up  the  antique  flavor.  An 
old  corner  hreplace  is  in  each  of  the  front  rooms.  The  older  part  of  the 
house  was  erected,  jierhaps,  aliout  1769,  a stone  in  the  newer  part  is  marked 
A.  D.  1772.  The  dining-room  is  in  the  old  part,  and  the  wood  rafters,  and 
wooden  window-casings  of  great  depth,  and  old  Delft  Dutch  tiles,  with  pic- 
tured Scripture  scenes,  make  a very  striking  and  |)icturesque  apartment. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rhili])  Doddridge  says,  in  a letter,  after  mentioning  the  in- 
struction of  "pious  parents,"  "I  well  remember  that  my  mother  taught  me 
the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  before  I could  read,  by  the 
assistance  of  some  blue  Dutch  tiles  iu  the  chimney-place  of  the  room  where 
we  commonly  sat;  and  the  wise  and  pious  rellections  she  made  u])on  these 
stories  were  the  means  of  enforcing  such  good  impressions  on  my  heart  as 
never  afterward  wore  out.” — Rev.  James  E.  Boyd’s  IMemoir  of  Doddridge, 
pp.  14,  15. 

The  FIospital  of  the  Good  Shepherd. — In  September,  A.  D.  1873, 
Bishop  Stevens  indorsed  the  plan  of  the  Rector  and  Vestry  of  the  Church 
of  the  Good  She])herd,  Radnor,  for  "establishing  a Cottage  Hospital  for  the 
sick  or  afflicted  children  in  this  Diocese,”  calling  it  "a  so  much  needed  and 
Christian  charity.”  It  was  hrst  desired  to  secure  room  for  twelve  patients. 
Over  six  hundred  dollars  were  raised  by  "Ladies’  Festivals  at  White  Hall 
and  Radnor.”  The  first  annual  report  stated  that  St.  I.uke’s  Day  should 
be  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting,  which  fell  that  year  on  the  Lord’s  Day. 
Bishop  Howe,  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  preached  from  St.  Luke,  9,  2:  "Fie 
sent  them  to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  heal  the  sick.”  George 
M.  Conarroe,  Esq.,  was  Chairman  of  the  meeting  of  contributors. 

The  origin  of  the  FIospital  was  a sermon  of  the  Rector,  on  Advent  Sun- 
day, A.  D.  1872,  the  first  Advent  Sunday  in  the  new  church.  The  Vestry 
leased  from  their  "good  friends  and  neighbors,  the  Trustees  of  Villa  Nova 
College,”  the  property  now  used  by  the  Hospital,  with  “ten  acres  of  land. 
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partly  grass  and  partly  forest.”  The  Hospital  opened  St.  Barnaljas  Day, 
June  J ith,  1874.  After  serx  ice  in  the  church  Dr.  Frost  and  Bishop  Stevens 
made  addresses,  and  the  congregation  went  to  the  Hospital,  where  “prayers 
and  benediction”  fittingly  introduced  a noble  Christian  work.  A farm- 
house and  a modern  dwelling  adjoining,  shaded  by  trees,  formed  a comforta- 
ble home  for  the  sick,  while  a spring-house  and  grove  and  a stream  were 
pleasant  features.  Some  pitiable  town  children  felt  the  blessing  of  the  new 
Christian  home.  The  crowded  alley  was  exchanged  for  the  sunny  meadow, 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  said,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these,  ni}^  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.”  The  Matron  was  com- 
mended. The  President,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Learning,  closes  her  report  thus: 
“Near  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  ‘the  Good  Shepherd,’  whose  name  it 
hears,  said,  ‘Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,’  and  if  you  will  persevere 
in  your  good  work  your  hospital  may  continue  to  repeat  these  loving  words 
of  the  ‘Master.’  ” 

In  the  report  of  1896  it  is  stated  that,  in  addition  to  sick  children, 
those  uncared  for  by  parents  may  be  received,  and  adults  might  receive  care 
if  room  allowed.  Bishop  Whitaker  is  now  President,  and  Rev.  Arthur  B. 
Conger,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Warden  and  Chap- 
lain. Harry  F.  \Yest  still  acts  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Shoener  is  President  of  the  Ladies’  Co-Operative  Committee.  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Conger  (died  November  loth,  1896),  and  Miss  Emily  Flinds  Thomas,  Vice- 
Presidents;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Cushman  (Rosemont),  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Van  Harlingen,  Treasurer.  Dr.  Walter  Chrystie  is  Attending  Physician, 
and  the  Medical  Board  embraces  several  others.  The  contributors  noted 
with  sorrow  Mrs.  Conger’s  death,  as  she  had  served  as  a Vice-President  for 
thirteen  years. 

The  average  number  of  children  treated  has  risen  to  over  twenty-five, 
and  more  apply.  Miss  Fry  has  proved  “a  faithful  trained  nurse.”  Miss 
Arthur  had  conducted  a school  in  the  sun-parlor  in  winter.  Dr.  Chrystie 
receives  due  thanks.  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  brought  joy.  Needle- 
work Guilds  and  Sewing-  Societies  had  aided  the  good  work.  The  property 
now  belongs  to  the  Institution. 

Wayne. — Ashmead  gives  a sketch  of  the  history  of  this  new  and  thriv- 
ing town  in  the  History  of  Delaware  County.  In  1880  George  W.  Childs 
and  A.  J.  Drexel  bought  aliout  600  acres  here,  300  being  from  J.  Henry 
Askin’s  Louella  Farm.  The  Louclla  Mansion  and  the  Bellevue  have  drawn 
many  hither  in  summer.  A village  arose.  Wendell  & Smith  were  largely 
its  builders.  Ithan  Creek  furnished  water.  The  turnpike,  under  a corpora- 
tion, with  A.  J.  Cassatt  at  its  head,  was  improved.  St.  Dax  id's  sprang  into 
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life.  Eagle  Station,  also  on  the  tract,  is  now  Strafford.  A large  hall  and 
churches  have  arisen  at  Wayne. 

The  brief  of  title  of  the  Wayne  Estate  in  Radnor  Township,  purchased 
by  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  printed  for  Lewis  H.  Redner,  in  1886,  is  a formidable 
pamphlet,  or  paper-bound  book  of  202  pages,  octavo,  embellished  with  nine 
plans,  over  which  a lawyer  or  a real  estate  man  might  delight.  Three  tracts 
are  described.  Two  stones  and  a hickory  tree  figure  in  the  boundaries. 
The  Edward  S.  Bowen  Earm  runs  back  to  Penn  for  its  title.  The  Cleaver, 
Eukens,  Barber,  George,  Alexander  Brooke,  and  Roberts  farms  follow,  and 
lots  of  J.  Henry  Askin  at  Louella.  The  Richard  Peltz,  McCrea,  Brown, 
and  Ramsey,  and  Jones  farms  succeed  in  due  order.  Louella  was  named 
from  two  daughters  of  Mr.  Askin,  Louisa  and  Ella  (Corinne).  Ella  be- 
came Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hoj^kins.  Her  death  is  noted  in  the  Brief  of  Title. 
1'he  wife  of  Mr.  Askin  bore  the  name  Louisa,  and  a third  daughter  was 
Mary  Elizabeth.  There  was  originally  a I.ouella  Station.  The  name  of 
John  Askin  also  ap])ears  in  regard  to  the  Louella  building  lots. 

On  pages  197,  198,  of  the  pamphlet,  the  roads  on  Plan  No.  i,  which 
intersected  the  three  tracts  “described  at  the  head  of  this  brief,”  are  de- 
scribed. “Old  Lancaster,  or  Conestoga  Road,  was  opened  before  A.  D. 
1756.  The  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  Turnpike  Road,  50  feet  wide,” 
dates  back  to  1792-93.  1 add  that  this  was  the  first  turnpike  built  in  the 

United  States.  Wayne  Avenue  was  first  called  Wayne  Road,  and  was 
thirty-three  feet  wide,  “leading  from  a point  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Lan- 
caster Turnpike  Road,  opposite  ‘Wayne  Lyceum  Hall,’  to  the  Old  Lan- 
caster Road,  opened  under  a decree  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  of 
Delaware  County,  of  October  17th,  A.  D.  1808;  and  ‘Radnor  Street,  or 
Road,’  thirty-three  feet  wide,  under  decree  of  Court,  January  i6th,  1809. 
‘The  Church  Road,’  of  the  same  width,  bounded  ‘the  Roberts  and  McCrea 
farms  on  the  southeast  prior  to  1863.’  ‘The  Eagle  Road,  or  the  road  from 
Siterville  to  Brooke’s  Mill,’  being  thirty-three  feet  wide,  bounded  ‘the 
l\amsey  farm  on  the  northwest  prior  to  1839.'  Centennial  Avenue  was 
ordered  legally  in  1876.  A part  of  Radnor  Street  Road  was  vacated.  Aber- 
deen Avenue  was  formerly  Mary  Avenue,  and  received  the  order  for  open- 
ing in  1880.  ‘Wayne  Road  or  Avenue’  was  decreed  in  1881,  the  width  to 
be  fifty  feet.  A part  of  Wayne  Avenue  laid  out  in  1808  was  then  vacated.” 

The  Ladies’  Ez'ery  Saturday,  of  July  20th,  1895,  contained  an  illustrated 
article  on  Wayne,  from  which  we  (|uote: 

“On  high  and  wavy  land,  beset  by  hills,  now  shaded  by  shapely  trees 
and  verdure-clad,  Wayne  ])resents  a picture  which  may  well  delight  and 
soothe  the  senses  by  day  or  by  night.  The  church  spires,  peaked  roofs, 
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ga1)les,  and  turrets  gdinting  in  the  sunlight  break  through  the  green  sea 
of  leaves,  and  first  impress  the  visitor,  but  he  knows  nothing  of  the  place 
until  he  rides  over  its  smooth  macadam  roads  and  feasts  his  eyes  upon  the 
pictures  of  domestic  charm  and  elegance.  The  sewage  system  is  of 
almost  unexampled  efficiency.  In  the  absence  of  pumps  and  of  cum- 
brous tanks  on  house-tops,  the  visitor  will  learn  of  another  source  of 
justifiable  pride  in  this  suburban  town — a water  works  of  great  capacity 
supplying  the  purest  product  of  the  springs.  Wayne  has  her  own  elec- 
tric plant — the  arc  lights  flash  through  the  tall  trees,  and  cast  a myriad  of 
dancing  shadows  over  lawn  and  thoroughfare,  and  hundreds  of  windows 
emit  the  flashing  rays  through  plate  and  colored  glass,  discovering  scenes  of 
gayety  and  sweet  repose  within. 

“The  story  of  \Vayne’s  progress  can  be  briefly  told.  It  was  founded 
by  the  late  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr. 
Anthony  J.  Drexel,  have  been  the  untiring  promoters  of  every  permanent 
development  of  the  place,  and  wdio  have  so  guided  and  directed  every  step 
tow^ard  making  Wayne  the  model  town  it  is,  as  to  have  stamped  their 
names  indelibly  upon  its  future.  Some  one  has  s])oken  elocpiently  of  the 
glory  that  conies  to  human  kind  from  the  building  of  a towm.  .-Vs  that  may 
depend  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  the  towm,  the  measure  of 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  the  founding  of  Wayne  must,  indeed, 
be  great.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  interest  of  iVlessrs.  Childs  and 
Drexel  in  this  beautiful  settlement,  only  a half-hour's  ride  from 
the  Broad  Street  Station,  has  never  faltered.  Immediately  upon  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Askin  property  of  600  acres  the  Wayne  Estate  set  to  wmrk, 
under  their  direction;  and  so  active  has  it  been,  latterly  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Frank  Smith,  that  the  uninijiroved  fields  of  nine  years  ago  are 
now  cut  up  by  smooth  and  shaded  roads,  dotted  with  hundreds  of  houses, 
and  kept  active  liy  a population  of  nearly  3,500.” 

ddiere  is  a handsome  public  school  named  in  the  article.  .Vmong  the 
(hvellers  of  Wayne  w'e  read  an  account  of  “Mrs.  James  II.  Campbell,  who 
lakes  her  place  in  a high  rank  as  a poetess.  She  inherited  her  literary  ([ual- 
ities  from  her  learned  father.  Judge  Lewds,  who  wms  well  known  throughout 
Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Campl)ell  maintained  with  grace  and  dignity  the  posi 
lion  of  the  Chiited  States,  in  the  foreign  courts,  with  her  husb.aud,  the  late 
Judge  James  H.  Cam])bell,  who  w'as  ap])oiuted  Minister  to  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  under  Abraham  Lincoln’s  Administration;  Mrs. 
(ieorge  Randoljfii  Stocker;  Miss  .Anna  Matlack,  whose  beautiful  home  back 
of  St.  David’s  has  its  deed  from  Whlliam  Penn.  Mrs.  William  llenry  Sayen, 
whose  family  still  hold  the  title  (fi  Count.  Airs.  John  Belangee  C'ox,  ucc 
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McHenry,  whose  l^enevolent  w'orks  have  carried  success  through  a life- 
time. It  is  through  her  hard  work  that  the  Indian  School  for  the  educa- 
tion of  l)oys  and  girls  has  l)een  established  in  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Thomas 
K.  Conrad  is  the  widow  of  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Conrad,  whose  memorial  church, 
St.  Mary’s  Protestant  Episcopal,  stands  as  a most  beautifiil  example  of  love 
and  memory  of  son  to  parents.  Mr.  George  B.  Mifflin  is  a descendant  of 
one  of  Pennsvlvania's  early  Governors.  Mr.  R.  Hare-Powel,  both  of 
whose  names  are  well  known  in  Philadelphia’s  annals,  and  honored  and  re- 
spected, also  Fred.  Fraley  Hallowell,  well  worthy  to  step  in  his  grand- 
father’s footsteps.  Colonel  Thomas  Y.  Field,  United  States  Navy;  widow 
of  the  late  General  Francis  Darr,  United  States  Army;  Murray  Rush, 
H.  B.  Powel,  Geo.  Randolph  Stocker,  Henry  Pleasants,  Joseph  I.  Doran, 
Rev.  Dr.  Miel.  There  is  a grand  old  man  one  often  sees  walking  on  the 
avenues  of  Wayne  with  cane  in  hand,  in  summer,  clad  in  white  flannels.  A 
flue  specimen  of  a well-preserved,  old-time  gentleman  with  the  courtesies 
of  the  last  generation.  This  is  John  H.  Fongstreth,  a representative  of  one 
of  the  early  English  Quaker  families,  who  settled  Philadelphia,  and  the 
father  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Jasper  Richardson,  of  England.” 

To  these  notes  I add  that  the  part  of  the  Wayne  Estate  called  “The 
Hills”  covers  fifty  acres  of  high  land,  overlooking  the  town  and  adjacent 
country,  and  affording  fine  sites  for  building  with  an  abundance  of  health- 
ful air  and  sunshine. 

North  Wayne. — J.  Elliott  Shaw’s  residence  is  a Colonial  cottage  in 
North  W'Tyne,  built  of  wood  and  stone,  on  a part  of  the  original  tract  owned 
by  J.  Henry  Askin.  The  house  was  built  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Nell,  from  whom 
Mr.  Shaw  purchased  it  in  y\.  D.  1893,  and  made  extensive  additions  and 
alterations,  under  the  plans  of  his  neighbor,  the  architect,  J.  Wk  Shaw. 
Since  that  time  Mr.  J.  Elliott  Shaw  has  resided  here.  The  original  spring 
of  the  old  farm  is  on  this  place,  and  the  owner  has  lovingly  preserved  it,  and 
laid  the  bottom  of  the  stream  with  stone,  and  put  the  ancient  stone  spring- 
house  in  a state  of  preservation.  The  Swedish  traveler  and  botanist.  Rev. 
Professor  Peter  Kahn,  in  the  early  clays  of  this  country,  mentions  the  spring- 
houses  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  our  landscape.  (See  my  Early 
Clergy,  pp.  61,  62,  and  History  of  Germantown  about  this  learned  for- 
eigner.) But  they  are  now  passing  away.  Mr.  Shaw  was  born  in  Buck- 
ingham, Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  moved  to  Norristown  in  1857, 
and  lived  there  until  1880,  whence  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and,  in  1892, 
to  Wayne.  He  was  lured  here  by  a short  sojourn  during  a summer  in 
this  pleasant  suburb. 

Re  ginald  L.  Hart’s  house  was  built  in  1889,  on  plans  made  by  Price 
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Brothers,  and  modified  to  meet  his  own  ideas,  file  was  l)orn  in  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  November  24th,  1858,  and  attended  school  at  the  Episcopal 
Academy,  and  com- 
pleted his  education 
at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the 
Class  of  1879.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of 
Archibald  C.  Haynes 
& Co.,  general  agents 
for  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Brooklyn 
of  the  Union  Central 
Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  Cincinnati. 

His  house  is  located 
at  the  corner  of  Beech 
Tree  Lane  and  Rad- 
nor Road. 

Rev.  William  W.  Heberton  has  resided  for  six  years  on  Chestnut  Lane, 
North  Wayne.  He  is  Treasurer  and  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Ministerial  Relief.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Alexander 
Heberton,  of  Philadelphia. 

Bon  Air. — At  the  corner  of  Chestnut  Lane  and  Eagle  Road  is  situated 
the  pleasant  abode  of  Captain  John  W.  Morrison.  The  high  position  over- 
looks the  town  of  Wayne,  and  reaches  into  the  "good  air,”  which  the  name 
implies,  and  which  is  abundant  in  this  beautiful  rural  region.  The  house 
was  built  by  the  Wayne  Estate,  and  purchased  by  Wdlliam  Whitney,  who 
made  additions,  and  sold  the  property  to  Captain  IVIorrison  in  A.  U.  1892. 
The  woods  above  the  house,  and  the  high  location  combine  to  make  a prett}' 
picture,  and  the  interior  of  the  dwelling  is  cozy  and  attractive.  Cajitain 
Morrison  is  a native  of  Philadel])hia,  where  he  was  educated,  but  spent  some 
years  in  Pittsburg.  He  was  Captain  in  the  Round- Head,  or  looth  Regi- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  in  the  Southern  War,  which  was  com- 
]iosed  of  Western  Pennsylvanians,  and  was  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of 
General  James  7\.  Beaver.  He  was  elected  State  Treasurer  iu  1891,  and 
served  two  years,  having  been  a member  of  the  House  of  Rejiresentatives 
in  the  Legislature  from  Pittsburg  for  two  terms  in-c\  iously,  where  he  was 
Journal  and  Chief  Clerk.  He  is  now  Deiiuty  Superintendent  of  Banking. 

At  the  junction  of  Eagle  Road  and  Wayne  Avenue,  an  easy  se\-en 
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minutes’  walk  to  the  north  from  Wayne  Station,  is  a charming  place, 
‘‘Brentwood,”  belonging  to  Thomas  Learning.  The  house  is  in  the 
Colonial  style,  and  stands  back  on  a walled  terrace,  surrounded  by  unusu- 
ally large  beech  and  oak  trees.  It  was  built  by  Cope  & Stewardson  in 
1888,  and  is  very  complete  and  comfortable,  although  quite  unpretentious. 
'I'his  shady  spot  is  really  a corner  of  the  extensive  wooded  ridge  which  en- 
closes the  Chester  Valley  to  the  south,  and  is  part  of  a larger  tract  of  land 
bought  by  Mr.  Learning's  father  about  twenty  years  ago.  Across  the 
corner  of  the  place  runs  a picturesque  little  stream — the  head-water  of  the 
famed  Gulph  Creek — which  adds  much  to  the  cool  and  peaceful  effect  pro- 
duced by  Brentwood  in  summer;  indeed,  few  countiy  seats  have  so  much  to 
charm  the  eye,  within  so  comparatively  small  a space.  Here  the  owner 
spends  part  of  each  year,  when  not  abroad. 

South  Wayne. — Wayne  Presbyterian  Church. — x\  pamphlet  gives 
the  history  of  this  parish,  and  the  sermon  preached  at  the  dedication  of  the 
church.  A service  was  held  in  Wayne  Hall  ‘‘on  Sabbath  morning,  June  5th, 
1870."  On  the  19th  of  the  same  month  a Sunday-school  began  with  five  chil- 
dren. On  the  2 1 St  a meeting  occurred  at  the  hall  preparatory  to  the  organi- 
zation of  a church.  Presbytery  appointed  as  Commissioners  Rev.  Dr.  B.  B. 
Hotchkin,  Professor  Lorenzo  Westcott,  Rev.  T.  J.  Aiken,  and  Ruling  Elders 
James  Moore  and  Thomas  Aiken,  who  met  in  the  Hall  on  the  24th  of  June, 
xV.  U.  1870,  and  organized  the  church,  with  nine  members,  ‘‘installing 
Howell  Evans  as  the  Ruling  Elder.”  Rev.  Samuel  P.  Linn  was  installed 
pastor,  July  5th,  1870.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Dale  was  Moderator.  Rev.  Dr. 
R.  H.  x\llen  preached  from  Eph.  4:11.  Rev.  Professor  Lorenzo  West- 
cott ‘‘delivered  the  charge  to  the  pastor,”  and  Rev.  B.  B.  Hotchkin,  D.  D., 
“delivered  the  charge  to  the  people,”  and  a prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  John 
Chambers.  Services  were  held  in  the  Hall  until  the  church  building  was 
finished.  Ground  for  this  was  broken  March  21st,  1870.  ‘‘The  corner- 
stone was  laid  on  Thursday,  May  12th,  by  the  Rev.  John  Chambers,  with 
appropriate  services,  assisted  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Allen,  D.  D.,  Rev.  John 
AfcLeod,  and  Rev.  T.  J.  Aiken.  The  services  were  solemn  and  impressive, 
witnessed  by  a large  audience  from  the  surrounding  countrv  and  the  city. 
xAll  hearts  were  cheered  as  the  bright  sunshine  came  down  through  the 
darkened  clouds,  and  seemed  to  smile  on  the  seiwant  of  Christ  as  he  invoked 
God’s  blessing  upon  the  future  church.”  The  dedication  took  place  on 
December  8th,  1870.  xAn  eloquent  sermon  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Charles 
Wadsworth,  D.  D.,  from  St.  Luke,  3:  5,  ‘‘Pie  loveth  our  nation,  and  hath 
built  us  a synagogue.”  “The  Rev.  John  Chambers,  Rev.  J.  W.  Dale,  D.  D., 
Rev.  T.  J.  Shepherd,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Professor  Lorenzo  WTstcott,  Rev.  T.  J. 
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Aiken,  Rev.  R.  H.  Allen,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  McLeod,  Rev.  B.  R.  Hotchkin, 
13.  D.,  Rev.  Alfred  Nevin,  1).  D.,  i-J^ev.  3V.  M.  Rice,  D.  D.,  Rev.  B.  L.  Agnew 
Rev.  Edward  Hawes,  Rev.  Matthew  B.  Grier,  and  other  eminent  divines 
took  part  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  exercises.”  The  church  and  par- 


Wayne  Bai'TIST  Church. 

sonage,  and  an  endowment  “was  the  gift  of  J.  Henry  Askin,  Esc|.,  under 
whose  i)crsonal  direction  the  hnilding  was  commenced  and  completed.” 
ft  was  a memorial  to  his  father  and  mother. 

T add  a list  of  clergy  in  their  order  of  service,  given  me  by  mv  friend 
Rev.  Dr.  Patton:  Rev.  Samuel  P.  Linn,  July,  1870 — April,  1871:  Rev.  jas. 
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W.  Dale,  D.  D.,  September,  1871 — November,  1876;  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  T. 
Pnrves,  April,  1877 — March,  1880;  Rev.  Wm.  T.  Kruse,  September,  1881 — 
November,  1889;  Rev.  William  A.  Patton,  D.  D.,  April,  1890. 

The  following  is  from  an  illustrated  article,  “Beautiful  Wayne  and  St. 
David’s,”  in  Ladies’  Every  Saturday,  published  by  Wm.  Gardner  Osgoodby, 
and  edited  by  Will  J.  Benners.  Jr.  (July  20th,  A.  D.  1895): 

“Idle  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Patton,  Ijegan  his  lal)ors  here  April 
1st,  1890.  On  May  12th,  1892,  was  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
church,  which  is  a stately  and  costly  structure  of  the  early  English  Gothic 
style  of  architecture.  During  the  present  pastorate  the  meml)ership  of 
the  church  has  doubled.  It  may  not  he  amiss,  in  closing  this  review  of 
a captivating  subject,  to  let  a Wayneite  speak.  One  of  the  town’s  most 
useful  and  respected  citizens  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  A.  Patton,  pastor  of  the 
Wayne  Presbyterian  Church.  In  a discourse  at  his  church  upon  the  life 
work  of  Mr.  Childs,  he  gave  credit  to  him  for  the  splendid  development  of 
the  place,  l)ut  of  the  place  itself  he  drew  this  Ijeautiful  sketch:  ‘Look  about 
you  in  Wayne.  What  makes  our  charming  town  the  prettiest  suburb  in 
the  whole  country?  Its  natural  advantages  are  great,  it  is  true,  but  not 
even  the  natural  advantages  of  an  elevated  plateau,  and  gracefully  sloping 
hills,  with  a woodland  environment,  could  make  such  a desirable  home  place 
as  we  have  here.  Here  art,  in  architecture,  has  put  on  her  beautiful  gar- 
ments— has  clothed  herself  in  new  glory — and  commands  the  admiration 
of  every  beholder,  whilst  the  unsurpassed  combination  of  beauty  and 
utility,  the  pleasing  proportion  of  lawn  and  structure,  the  harmonious  re- 
lation of  avenue  and  villa,  glorious  under  the  golden  sun  l)y  day,  and  beau- 
tiful under  the  electric  glow  by  night,  give  us,  and  maintain  for  us,  the  first 
place  among  the  suburban  towns.’  ” 

St.  Mary’s  Memorial  Church.  By  Rev.  John  R.  Moses. — It  is 
situated  on  L.ancaster  Avenue,  at  the  corner  of  Louella  Avenue,  Wayne. 
The  church  and  parish  house  are  built  of  gray  limestone,  from  the  Avon- 
dale quarries,  trimmed  with  Indiana  limestone.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  Norman-Gothic,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Wilson  Brothers.  The  church 
is  cruciform.  The  tower  contains  a chime  of  ten  hells.  The  parish  house 
is  thoroughly  furnished  for  Sunday-school  and  guild  work,  and  is  connected 
with  the  church  by  a cloister  and  porte-cochere.  The  parish  organization 
dates  from  i88s.  Occasional  services  had  been  held  in  Wayne,  at  that  time  a 
very  small  settlement,  by  the  clergy  of  neighboring  parishes.  The  Lincoln 
Institute  for  Indian  Girls  had  its  summer  home  at  the  old  Eagle  Hotel,  near 
Wayne,  and  the  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  Joseph  L>.  Miller,  officiated  regularly 
in  Wayne  Hall  during  the  summer  of  1885.  In  the  following  year  the  Rev. 
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G.  A.  Keller,  Rector  of  St.  David's  Church,  held  services  in  private  houses. 
The  congregation  grew,  and  by  1888  felt  prepared  to  call  a rector.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  K.  Conrad,  D.  D.,  a well-known  clergyman  of  Philadelphia, 
who  had  been  Rector  of  Calvary  Church,  Germantown;  the  Church  of  the 
Heavenly  Rest,  New  York,  and  the  Transfiguration,  and  St.  Paul’s,  Phila- 
delphia, desired  to  build  a church  in  memory  of  his  parents.  After  careful 
consideration  he  determined  to  build  in  Wayne;  accepted  the  rectorship 
of  the  parish,  and  began  the  erection  of  the  church  in  1889.  M.essrs.  Childs 


St.  Mary’s  Memorial  Episcopal  Church,  Wayne,  Pa.  page  254. 

and  Drexel  gave  a lot,  200x300  feet,  and  Mr.  Drexel  contributed  ,$5,000  to 
the  building  fund  to  provide  church  accommodation  for  the  students  of  an 
industrial  college  which  he  at  that  time  proposed  to  found  in  Wayne.  On 
April  17th,  1890,  the  church  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
(Whitaker),  the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey  (Scarborough),  and  Delaware  (Cole- 
man), assisting,  and  the  Bishoj)  of  New  York  (H.  C.  Potter),  preaching  the 
sermon.  From  the  time  when  he  became  Rector  until  his  death,  in  May, 
1893,  ^1'-  Conrad  was  untiring  in  his  devotion  to  the  work  he  had  under- 
taken; he  beautified  and  enriched  the  building  with  a carved  oak  rood- 
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screen,  and  several  stained  gdass  windows.  The  inscription  on  the  memorial 
tablet  erected  by  the  Vestry  well  expresses  his  spirit,  “Lord,  I have  loved 
the  halhtation  of  Thy  house,  and  the  place  where  Thine  honor  dwelleth,” 
Psalms,  26  : 8.  On  Easter  Day,  1894,  an  altar  of  Italian  marble,  with  an 
altar-piece  in  mosaic,  surmounted  by  a canopy  of  carved  oak,  was  dedicated 
by  the  Bishop.  This  magnihcent  gift  of  Mrs.  Conrad,  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  completes  his  intention,  and  an  endowment  sufficient  to  provide 
for  necessary  repairs  insures  the  continuance  of  the  fabric  as  he  left  it.  The 
present  incumbent,  Rev.  John  Robert  Adoses,  entered  upon  the  rectorship 
November  ist,  1893,  being  the  second  Rector. 

St.  Katharine’s  Church. — This  church  was  dedicated  by  Archbishop 
Ryan  August  30th,  A.  D.  1896.  Rev.  James  Alonahan  was  the  preacher 
at  the  dedication.  The  following  description  of  this  church  is  from  the 
Catholic  Standard  and  Times  (xAugust  22d,  A.  D.  1896),  having  been  written 
by  Father  Hand: 

“The  building  stands  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Lancaster  and  Aber- 
deen Avenues.  It  is  of  Gothic  design,  with  clere-story.  The  stone  used 
in  its  construction  is  of  a peculiarly  pleasant  shade.  It  is  known  as 
Conestoga  pink  sandstone,  and  has  never  before  been  used  in  any  structure 
in  this  section  of  the  State.  The  architectural  features  of  the  church,  and 
of  the  rectory,  which  adjoins  it  at  the  rear,  and  the  perfect  harmony  and 
blending  of  colors  have  elicited  words  of  praise  from  all  who  have  viewed 
the  new  buildings.  The  parish  of  St.  Katharine  at  Wayne  was  established 
June  7th,  1893,  by  Alost  Rev.  Archbishop  Ryan,  who  appointed  Rev. 
Alatthew  A.  Hand,  at  that  time  assistant  priest  of  the  Church  of  the  As- 
sumption, Philadel])hia,  to  assume  spiritual  charge  of  the  Catholics  living  in 
Wayne,  and  its  vicinity.  At  the  same  time  Rev.  Father  Hand  was  given 
charge  also  of  the  church  of  St.  Alonica,  at  Berwyn.  Up  to  this  time  the 
Catholics  of  Wayne  and  Berwyn  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Augustin- 
ian  Fathers  of  Villa  Nova.  A mission  church  had  been  erected  for  the  Cath- 
olics of  Berwyn,  hut  those  of  Wayne  attended  Alass  at  the  parish  Church  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Villa  Nova.  On  the  20th  of  June  Alass  was  celebrated  in 
the  Wayne  Opera  House,  and  for  five  Sundays  afterward  the  congregation 
continued  to  attend  Mass  in  this  public  hall.  In  the  meantime  a temporarv 
chapel  of  frame  was  being  constructed,  which  was  finished  and  dedicated  on 
July  30th  by  the  Alost  Rev.  Archbishop.  A plot  of  ground,  130  feet  front 
by  200  feet  deep,  was  donated  by  Alessrs.  A.  J.  Drexel  and  G.W.  Childs,  upon 
condition  that  a handsome  stone  church,  costing  at  least  $23,000,  should 
be  erected  thereon  within  the  period  of  three  years.  To  complv  with  these 
conditions  was  no  easy  task  with  a congregation  which,  including  men, 
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women,  and  children,  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  souls.  Satisfactory 
plans  for  the  new  church  and  rectory  having  been  designed  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Roby,  of  Lebanon,  and  a favorable  bid  having  been  received  for  their  erec- 
tion, ground  was  broken  for  the  new  structures  on  April  16th,  1895, 
corner-stone  of  the  church  edifice  w-as  blessed  and  laid  the  following  June 
9th,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  officiating.  The  rectory  was  completed 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  January  2cl,  1896,  was  formally  occupied  by  the 
rector.” 


Wayne  Tiile  and  Trust  Cumrany. 


This  brief  notice  of  a faithful  priest  is  added  in  the  ])aper: 

“Rev.  Matthew  A.  Hand,  the  zealous  young  rector  of  the  infant  parish, 
was  born  in  this  city  in  i860.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  on  Jan- 
uary nth,  1885,  by  Archbishop  Ryan.  Father  Hand’s  first  mission  was  St. 
Dominic’s  Church,  Holmesburg;  he  was  transferred  to  St.  John’s,  going 
from  that  church  to  St.  Agatha’s,  and  thence  to  the  Assumption,  where  he 
served  until  June  7th,  1893,  when  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  new  parish 
of  St.  Katharine,  Wayne.” 

The  Wayne  Title  and  Trust  Company. — This  company,  which  in- 
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sures  lilies  from  the  various  kinds  of  loss  incidental  to  such  securities,  was 
incori)orated  February  loth,  A.  D.  1890.  The  following  are  the  officers: 
President,  Dallas  Sanders;  Solicitor,  Henry  Pleasants;  Secretary,  Louis  H. 
Watt;  Directors,  Dallas  Sanders,  \Vm.  Wayne,  Jr.,  Jas.  C.  Pinkerton,  Wm. 
West,  Fred.  H.  Treat,  Jos.  W.  Thomas,  J.  A.  Bailey,  Dr.  R.  B.  Okie,  Tryon 
Lewis,  James  Goodwin,  Frederick  Fraley  Hallowell.  The  company  can 
carry  on  its  work  in  any  of  the  counties  adjoining  Philadelphia. 

The  residence  of  Joseph  C.  Egbert,  M.  D.,  is  on  the  east  side  of  Wayne 
Avenue,  just  north  of  Lancaster  Avenue,  and  adjoining  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  property.  It  was  built  by  Chandler  B.  Walton,  having  been  fin- 
ished in  A.  D.  1891.  In  1893  purchased  by  Dr.  Egbert.  This  stone 

building  is  constructed  from  the  cpiarries  of  Port  Deposit,  and  its  size  and 
architecture  and  lawn  make  it  a noteworthy  object  on  the  avenue.  Dr. 
Egbert  is  a native  of  Lower  Meriou,  having  been  born  near  Bryn  Mawr. 
lie  is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  having  received  the  de- 
grees M.  D.  and  Ph.  D.  from  that  noble  institution..  He  passed  through 
the  scientific  course,  and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  be- 
fore entering  on  the  study  of  medicine.  He  has  been  in  practice  in  Wayne 
about  sixteen  years.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  Hamilton  Egbert,  who  was 
'President  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  National  Bank. 

Christopher  Eallon,  Escp,  lives  on  Wayne  Avenue,  west  of  Aberdeen 
.\venue.  He  is  a pioneer,  having  moved  here  in  A.  D.  1885.  Mr.  Fallon  is  a 
native  of  New  Orleans,  and  was  educated  at  Setou  Flail  College,  Orange, 
N.  J.  .Since  1877  he  has  been  a practicing  lawyer  in  Philadelphia. 

Oak-ITame. — This  wooded  home  lies  on  Audubon  Avenue,  named  in 
memory  of  the  great  American  naturalist,  John  J.  Audubon.  Between  one 
and  two  acres  are  given  to  a lawn,  with  trees  and  shrubbery  and  flowers. 
A rustic  cottage  of  pebble-dashed  brick  and  shingle  has  a porch  below,  and 
a bay-window  above,  to  diversify  the  dwelling,  while  the  ample  dining-room 
has  a ])leasant  view,  covering  the  rural  arbor  and  the  town  of  Wayne, 
k'rank  Smith,  the  owner  of  this  home,  is  one  who  largely  pushed  the  great 
development  of  new  Wayne,  having  been  private  secretary  to  George  W. 
Childs,  of  the  Public  Ledger.  He  became  manager  of  the  Wayne  Estate, 
under  Drexel  and  Childs,  in  A.  I).  1887.  Fie  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  WHyne  klasonic  Lodge,  and  its  third  Master.  The  well-known  business 
ability  and  persevering  industry  and  skillful  management  of  Mr.  Smith 
have  done  much  to  develop  Wayue  and  its  sister  settlement  of  St.  David’s. 

Yorklynne. — This  place  lies  on  Bloomingdale  Avenue,  east  of  Lan- 
caster Pike.  John  O.  Gilmore  is  the  owner  of  the  old  property,  which 
originally  belonged  to  J.  Henry  Askin.  This  was  one  of  the  original  houses 
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built  by  Mr.  Askin  in  developing  Louella,  which  afterward  was  called 
Wayne.  Captain  William  WMyne,  of  Paoli,  lived  here  a number  of  years, 
and  so  the  house  was  styled  “Wayne  Cottage.”  He  purchased  it  from 
Mr.  Askin.  In  A.  D.  1891  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Gilmore,  who 
altered  and  improved  the  dwelling  by  enlargement,  and  the  addition  of  an 
extensive  Colonial  porch,  and  an  artistic  stable.  Dr.  Marvin  A.  Wint  de- 
signed these  tasteful  improvements.  The  lawn  is  ornamented  with  many 
beautiful  trees  and  flowers.  Bloomingdale  Avenue  justifies  its. name  by  the 
many  splendid  trees  which  line  its  borders,  making  it  in  this  respect  the 
garden  spot  of  Wayne.  Mr.  Gilmore  is  a native  of  Philadelphia,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools.  He  is  a snufT  manufacturer,  being  a mem- 
ber of  the  Arm  of  W.  E.  Garrett  & Sons,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  snuff 
in  the  world. 

Rockland. — One  of  the  old  homesteads  of  Radnor  Township  fairly 
entitled  to  mention  in  a sketch  of  the  neighborhood  now  known  as  Wayne, 
is  the  residence  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Pleasants,  known  as  “Rockland.” 
Situate  on  the  north  side  of  Wayne  Avenue,  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
southwest  of  its  intersection  with  the  Old  Lancaster  Road,  on  a knoll  con- 
stituting probably  the  highest  point  of  the  avenue,  it  is  one  of  the  con- 
spicuous landmarks  of  the  neighborhood.  While  it  certainly  has  no  claim 
whatever  to  architectural  beauty,  there  is  a certain  home-likeness  in  the 
ap])earance  of  its  plain,  whitewashed  walls,  and  broad  inviting  porches  that 
is  far  from  unattractive;  and  bears  silent  witness  of  a plain,  restful,  hospita- 
ble country  home.  The  original  building,  consisting  of  the  easternmost 
half  of  the  house,  was  erected  by  Mr.  John  W.  Everman  in  the  year  1844,  on 
the  site  of  a little  hickory  copse,  long  noted  as  a favorite  squirrel  ground; 
but  the  enormous  quantity  of  boulders  which  covered  the  whole  of  that 
section,  and  their  terrible  hardness  disheartened  not  only  well-diggers  and 
builders,  but  even  farmers,  and  the  discouraged  owner  in  January,  181^3, 
parted  with  his  title  to  Dr.  Pleasants,  of  West  Philadelphia,  then  almost 
the  only  physician  living  within  the  county  limits  west  of  the  Schuylkill, 
and  one  whom  overwork  had  compelled  to  seek  the  quiet  and  rest  of  the 
country.  Substantial  additions  were  made  to  the  house  by  the  new  owner 
soon  after  his  purchase,  and  again  in  1873,  and  the  twenty  acres  which  con- 
stitute the  accompanying  farm  were  with  matchless  energy  effectuallv 
cleared  of  the  giant  boulders,  of  which  scarcely  a trace  remains  save  that 
suggested  by  the  massive  stone  walls  surrounding  the  fields,  and  the  name 
of  the  place. 

The  professional  distinction  and  very  high  character  of  Dr.  Pleasants, 
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as  well  as  his  residence  of  nearly  forty  years  in  Radnor,  constrain  the  writer 
to  append  this  short  biographical  sketch: 

He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  January  2d,  1812,  the  fourteenth  child  of 
Israel  and  Ann  P.  Pleasants.  He  early  removed  with  his  father  to  Northum- 
berland County,  where,  at  the  celebrated  Milton  xVcademy,  he  acquired  a 
fine  education.  In  1834  he  graduated  from  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  once 
in  West  Philadelphia.  Two  years  later  he  accomjianied  a patient  to  South 
America.  Then,  after  the  termination  of  his  engagement,  he  continued 
the  general  practice  of  his  profession  in  Rio  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres. 
He  returned  from  the  Tropics  in  1838,  resumed  his  practice  in  West  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  1841  married  Emily  Sargent,  formerly  of  Massachusetts, 
by  whom  he  had  six  children.  He  was  for  many  years  the  only  Whig  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1855  was  appointed 
Physician  of  the  Port,  but  resigned  the  same  year  on  account  of  the  extreme 
illness  of  a member  of  his  family,  and  permanently  removed  to  his  residence 
at  Rockland,  where  for  many  years  his  neighbors  and  medical  brethren  had 
the  constant  benefit  of  his  professional  knowledge,  although  he  never  en- 
gaged in  active  practice  after  leaving  West  Philadelphia.  After  the  death 
of  his  wife  he  married,  in  May,  1885,  Anna  Siter  Parke,  with  whom  he  and 
his  family  lived  at  Rockland  until  his  death,  January  iith,  1890.  Dr. 
Pleasants  was  a man  of  very  high  order  of  intelligence,  great  force  of  char- 
acter and  energy,  and  unwavering  adherence  to  principle.  In  his  profession 
he  was  gentle  and  sym])athetic,  and  inspired  in  his  patients  the  deepest  at- 
tachment and  confidence. 

The  residence  of  Julius  A.  Bailey,  on  Lancaster  x\ venue,  opposite  the 
Bellevue  Hotel,  is  Imilt  in  a modified  Queen  Anne  style,  comI)ining  brick 
and  stone  and  woodwork,  and  a stone  stable  is  on  the  property.  Seven 
years  ago  Mr.  Bailey  purchased  the  ]fiace,  and  made  it  his  abode,  excepting 
a resort  to  Cape  May  in  summer,  where  he  has  a cottage.  Mr.  Bailey  is 
a native  of  Claremont,  New  Hami)shire,  and  completed  his  literary  educa- 
tion at  the  Stevens  High  School  there.  Philadelphia  has  been  for  the  most 
]:>art  the  scene  of  his  l)usiness  life.  He  was  long  in  the  em]doy  of  Charle- 
magne Tower,  and  was  named  in  his  will  as  one  of  the  executors  and  trustees 
of  his  estate. 

Fredefick  H.  Treat’s  Residence  in  Wayne  is  a pleasant  modern 
dwelling  of  wood  and  stone,  constructed  by  Wendell  & Smith.  The  place 
contains  lietween  one  and  two  acres.  The  house  is  situated  on  high  ground 
on  Louella  Avenue,  at  the  corner  of  Upland  Way.  The  lawn  is  surrounded 
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l)y  an  arbor-vitae  hedge,  and  in  summer  the  yard  is  l)right  with  flowers.  Mr. 
Treat  was  horn  in  Westfield,  Hampden  County,  Massachusetts,  and  came  to 
Philadelphia  when  he  reached  his  majority,  and  entered  the  establishment 
of  Coffin,  Altemus  & Co.,  and  traveled  through  the  West  and  South  in  their 
interest;  and  afterward  became  General  Manager  of  their  business  in  Phila- 
delphia and  the  West.  Mr.  Treat  is  connected  with  the  Wayne  Title  & 
Trust  Company,  the  Wayne  Electric  Light  Company,  and  the  Wayne  Na- 
tatorium,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Schuylkill  Electric  Railway,  at  Potts- 
ville,  and  President  of  the  Pottsville  & Reading  Railway  Company,  and 
President  of  the  Wilmington  & New  Castle  Electric  Railway,  in  Delaware. 

Wyndhurst. — John  H.  Watt’s  residence  in  Wayne,  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Lonella  Avenue  and  Upland  Way,  is  a very  pretty  dwelling  of 
stone  and  frame,  on  an  elevated  site  above  the  town.  Three  acres  are  given 
to  trees  and  shrubbery  and  a garden  plot.  Horace  Trumbauer  was  the 
architect.  It  was  constructed  by  Wendell  & Smith.  In  April,  A.  D.  1892. 
Mr.  Watt  occupied  the  place.  He  has  long  been  well  known  as  tbe  Cashier 
of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  Philadelphia,  having  been  connected  with 
that  institution  from  thirty  to  forty  years. 

Evergrpjen  Terrace. — This  pretty  residence  on  Windermere  Avenue 
was  constructed  by  the  Wayne  Estate  Company,  and  purchased  shortly 
after  its  completion,  in  A.  D.  1892,  I)y  Charles  T.  Grubb.  The  shrubbery 
planted  by  the  present  owner,  and  the  high  position  of  the  dwelling  justify 
the  name.  Mr.  Grubb  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  moved  to  Canton, 
Ohio,  shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion.  He  enlisted  in  the 
115th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  to  the  end  of  the  war.  He  then 
returned  to  Philadelphia.  He  is  the  son  of  Captain  William  L.  Grubb,  of 
the  26th  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  who  raised  his  company  in  Ches- 
ter, and  joined  Colonel  Small’s  Regiment  in  Philadelphia.  The  wife  of  Mr. 
Grubb  is  the  daughter  of  John  Harding,  Jr.,  a well-known  wholesale  grocer 
of  Philadelphia,  who  lived  in  a country-seat  on  Gray’s  Lane,  in  Blockley 
Township,  now  in  West  Philadelphia.  Miss  Margaretta  W.  Harding,  the 
sister  of  Mrs.  Grubb,  is  a resident  of  this  family;  and  a brother.  Rev.  J. 
McAlpin  Harding,  is  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  South  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.  Alexander  Harding,  another  brother,  resides  in  West  Phila- 
delphia. 

Waldo  M.  Claflin’s  country-seat  was  erected  by  him  in  A.  D.  1892, 
from  Lindley  Johnson’s  designs.  This  mansion  was  constructed  of  Avon- 
dale stone.  Some  four  or  five  acres  are  utilized  as  lawn  and  garden.  The 
old  forest  trees,  composing  a grove,  are  tulip-poplars,  chestnuts,  and  oaks. 
The  high  position  gives  a fine  view  of  Wayne  and  St.  David’s,  and  the  sur- 
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rounding-  country.  Mr.  Clatlin  is  in  lousiness  in  Philadelphia,  and  makes 
his  al)ode  in  Wayne  all  the  year.  lie  was  born  in  Milford,  Worcester 
County,  Massachusetts. 

The  Bellevue. — The  high  position  of  this  summer  hotel  is  indicated 
by  the  name,  as  beautiful  views  surround  it  on  every  side.  Conshohocken 
is  r-isihle  through  the  valley.  The  house  was  constructed  by  George  W. 
Childs,  and  opened  about  A.  D.  1880.  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Field  purchased  it, 
and  conducted  it  for  several  years,  and  doubled  the  building  in  enlarging 
it.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Sank  bought  the  place  in  1895,  and  now  conducts  it.  The 
house  is  but  two  or  three  minutes’  walk  from  the  railroad  depot,  making  it 
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very  convenient  for  citizens.  Ample  piazzas  shelter  guests,  who  while 
away  summer  evenings  in  pleasant  converse.  The  upper  stories  are  also 
furnished  with  piazzas,  each  up])er  room  having  its  separate  porch.  A 
cupola  surmounts  the  building.  The  writer  of  this  volume  has  enjoyed 
pleasant  days  in  past  years  under  this  hospitable  roof. 

The  Old  Eagle  School.  By  Henry  Pleasants,  Esq. — A traveler 
bound  westward  on  the  Lancaster  Turnpike,  just  before  he  reaches  the  four- 
teenth mile-stone  from  Idiiladelphia,  enters  upon  historic  ground.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  turnpike  at  the  iroint  of  its  intersection  by  the  Old  Lan- 
caster Road  is  the  site  of  the  old  LTnicorn  Tavern,  whose  legends  have  been 
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graphically  and  interestingly  preserved  by  Mr.  Jnlins  F.  Sachse,  in  articles 
appearing  in  the  columns  of  the  Village  Record,  of  ^\"est  Chester,  Pa.,  about 
1887.  A hundred  yards  further  west,  on  the  north  side  of  the  turnpike,  is 
the  site  of  the  old  Spread  Eagle  Tavern,  of  which  the  same  enthusiastic  and 
untiring  historian  has  given  us  in  the  same  columns  a vivid  picture. 
Another  hundred  yards,  and  just  west  of  the  present  toll-gate,  a public  road 
enters  the  turnpike  from  the  north,  and  turning  into  this  road  (partially  laid 
out  as  early  as  1720,  and  relocated  in  1818),  our  traveler  passes  at  once 


Old  Eacle  School  House,  Strafford,  Pa.  Page  270. 

under  the  shadow  of  the  “Sentinel  Chestnut,”  where,  it  is  said,  the  Ameri- 
can look-out  watched  the  Eastern  landscape  day  by  day  wbilc  the  patriot 
ariny  was  at  Valley  Forge.  This  storv  has  also  1)een  ])reserved  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  same  old  paper  in  the  interesting  series  of  articles  by  Mr. 
Leonard  E.  Bittle  on  “Tredyffrin  and  Radnor,”  appearing  in  1895.  But 
the  traveler  in  whom  the  writer  is  interested  must  be  pushed  on  this  road 
a quarter  of  a mile  further,  just  beyond  the  Strafford  Station,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  to  reach  the  s])ot  where  now  centres  most  of  the  points  of  hist('>ric 
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interest  in  that  immediate  neighborhood — The  Old  Eagle  School-House. 
The  story  of  this  old  land-mark  has  also  been  recorded  in  the  Village  Record 
by  Mr.  Sachse  (1888),  and  later  and  more  fully  in  pamphlet  form  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  at  present  in  charge  of  the  property.  From  these  ac- 
counts it  appears  that  a few  years  before  the  Revolution  about  two  acres  of 
land  at  this  point  were  dedicated  by  an  unknown  philanthropist  out  of  the 
Huzzard  tract,  for  “The  general  use  and  good  of  the  Neighborhood,  for 
Religious,  Educational,  and  Burial  purposes.”  Originally  a log  church  is 
said  to  have  stood  some  twenty  feet  north  of  the  present  building,  erected 
as  an  outpost  of  the  Old  Lutheran  Church  at  The  Trappe.  The  little 
graveyard  adjoining  indicates  burials  as  early  as  1777.  The  present  stone 
building  succeeded  the  log  church  in  1788,  and  has  been  a veritable  cradle 
of  education  for  the  neighborhood;  according  to  MacMasters,  it  was  one 
of  the  very  few  rural  school-houses  in  the  United  States.  For  religious, 
political,  and  general  purposes,  too,  the  old  building  was  during  that  period 
in  constant  demand, 

“The  lonely  centre  of  our  social  life.” 

About  1842,  more  than  a half  century’s  use  having  reduced  it  to  a 
ruinous  condition,  it  was  rebuilt,  somewhat  enlarged,  and  resumed  active 
service  for  another  thirty  years,  until  the  erection  in  1872  of  a new  school- 
house  about  one-quarter  of  a mile  further  west.  The  use  of  the  building 
for  religious  and  general  purposes  languished  for  another  year,  when  a 
squatter  established  and  retained  for  two  years  a precarious  tenure  of  the 
place  in  defiance  of  criminal  and  civil  proceedings,  and  finally  surrendered 
it  to  the  Tredyffrin  School  Board,  who,  after  various  ineffectual  efforts  to 
dispose  of  it,  retained  possession  through  a tenant,  until  upon  petition  to 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  by  many 
citizens  of  the  neighborhood  claiming  privileges  through  the  original  dedi- 
cation, and  after  years  of  litigation  to  ascertain  the  rights  of  the  public 
there,  no  deed  of  property  existing,  the  present  trustees  were  appointed 
by  the  Court,  May  6th,  1895,  ^ regulate  the  manner  in  which  the  property 

can  most  effectively  be  utilized  for  the  general  use  and  good  of  the  Neigh- 
l)orhood,  for  Religious,  Educational,  and  Burial  purposes.”  The  decision 
by  Judge  Waddell  in  this  case  (reported  36  Weekly  Notes,  348),  con- 
stitutes, it  is  Ijelieved,  the  only  instance  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
character  of  such  a pul)lic  trust  has  been  successfully  established  upon  tra- 
ditionary evidence. 

During  its  long  and  checkered  history  the  old  building  has  been  often 
visited  by  distinguished  clergymen.  Tradition  declares  the  patriot  divine, 
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Muhlenberg,  a frequent  preacher  in  the  original  church,  although  of  this 
there  appears  no  record  evidence.  Later  Rev.  IMr.  Keys  and  Rev.  James 
F.  Brown,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  preached  frequently  at  the  old  school- 
house;  but,  perhaps,  in  later  years  most  closely  associated  with  the  religions 
uses  of  the  place,  and  most  identified  with  it,  was  the  beloved  young  Rector 
of  Old  St.  David's,  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Clemson,  who  at  the  time  of  the  sev- 
erance of  his  pastoral  relations  with  that  venerable  parish,  had  made  much 
progress  in  the  establishment  at  the  Old  Eagle  School-house,  of  “A  Chapel 
of  St.  David's,”  besides  giving  earnest  co-operation  in  the  services  of  the 
little  Sunday-school  established  there.  This  work  was  partially  continued 
by  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Halsey,  IMr.  Clemson's  successor  in  the  incumbency  at 
St.  David’s,  hut  the  establishment  of  a Protestant  Episcopal  Church  near 
\hlla  Nova,  diverted  interest  from  the  old  school-house,  and  the  chapel 
enter])rise  was  finally  abandoned. 

The  erection  of  the  present  building  in  the  year  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Lhiited  States  Government  (1788),  and  its  com])lete  disassociation,  as 
well  from  any  personal  history  (the  original  donor  being  unknown),  as  from 
any  but  American  institutions,  presents  it  to  every  visitor  as  a unique  monn- 
ment  of  pioneer  philanthropy.  Ahth  this  fact  in  view  the  Trustees  have 
most  successfully  applied  themselves  to  restore  the  old  building  and  grounds 
to  their  primitive  appearance,  and  have  enlisted  practically  the  entire  com- 
munity into  sympathy  with  and  support  of  their  plans. 

These  plans,  according  to  a recent  report  (February,  1897),  made  by 
the  Trustees  to  the  contributors  to  the  expenses  of  restoration,  contemplate; 

The  establishment  on  the  property  of  a Public  Library  and  Reading 
Room,  mainly  confined  to  historical  subjects  and  books  of  reference,  and 
the  use  of  the  building  for  small  gatherings  for  religions  and  educational 
purposes. 

The  offer  of  prizes  in  the  public  schools  of  the  neighboring  town- 
ships of  Upper  Merion,  Radnor,  Easttown,  and  Tredyffrin,  which  m the 
coming  years,  it  is  hoped,  will  include  scholarshi];)S  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Bryn  Afawr  College,  or  A'est  Chester  Normal  School. 

No  additional  interments  will  be  permitted  in  the  graveyard,  Init  after 
the  restoration  of  the  old  walls,  and  proper  grading  of  the  propertv,  it  is 
hoped  to  erecl  on  the  most  appropriate  spot  a handsome  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  soldiers  of  the  neighborhood,  who  took  part  in  the  late 
war  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 

In  order  to  give  more  system  to  the  co-operation  of  the  friends  of  thi> 
old  charity,  the  formation  of  an  association  is  contemplated,  whose  object 
shall  be  the  furtherance  of  the  aims  for  which  the  charity  was  created.  The 
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payment  of  a nominal  sum  yearly  by  each  of  the  members  Avill,  it  is  believed, 
insure  the  receipt  of  such  revenue  as  will  pay  all  the  current  expenses  in- 
curred in  maintaining-  the  property  in  proper  condition. 

On  a rising  ground  on  the  right  of  the  railway  above  the  old  Eagle 
Hotel  is  the  residence  of  J.  L.  Wentworth,  where  the  writer  of  this  volume 
has  been  pleasantly  entertained  in  past  days.  The  place  was  once  owned  by 
a descendant  of  Bishop  White.  The  Wentworths  are  an  ancient  race  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  a work  has  been  written  concerning  them.  The  early  colonist 
was  named  William.  He  was  horn  in  England  in  1615.  Patriots,  governors, 
and  literary  men  were  in  the  ranks  of  this  family,  who  touched  noble  blood. 
Governor  Benning  AVentworth  is  known  in  the  “New  Hampshire  Grants’’ 
history.  The  tract  is  now  Southern  Vermont.  The  Governor  had  a lot 
reserved  for  an  Episcopal  Church  in  each  grant.  He  gave  500  acres  of  land 
to  Dartmouth  College.  He  married  as  a second  wife  his  housekeeper, 
IMartha  Hilton,  who  had  been  a member  of  his  household  from  youth,  and 
Longfellow  wrote  his  poem,  “Lady  AVentworth,’’  to  commemorate  this 
wedding. 

D.  S.  Newhall  resides  on  the  property  adjoining  the  railroad  land,  on 
the  north  side,  near  the  station  at  Strafford.  His  frame  house  was  planned 
by  the  architects,  McKim,  hlead  & AAdiite.  The  location  is  on  a sloping- 
lawn,  running  down  to  the  railroad.  The  fine  old  evergreen  trees  which 
adorn  it  are  visible  from  the  railway.  Mr.  Newhall  was  born  in  German- 
town, and  educated  at  private  schools.  He  became  engaged  in  Lovering’s 
Sugar  Refinery,  in  Church  Alley,  near  Christ  Church;  but  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  1882,  and  is  now  Assistant 
Secretary  of  that  immense  corporation. 

The  Devon  Inn  was  built  by  Coffin  & Altemus  sixteen  miles  from 
Broad  Street,  at  an  elevation  of  550  feet.  The  air  of  this  high  region  is 
excellent,  the  situation  attractixe,  and  beauty  of  scenery,  and  surroundings 
of  historic  interest  add  to  its  charms.  Valley  Eorge,  and  Paoli,  with 
memories  of  the  Revolution,  are  within  driving  distance,  and  old  St.  David’s 
Church  is  not  far  away.  There  is  a swimming  pool  here,  and  an  artesian 
well  supplies  the  house  with  water. 

L.  C.  Altemus  owns  a farm  of  about  three  hundred  acres  south  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  near  Devon  Station.  The  dwelling  is  the  old 
Ivester  jxroperty,  tastefully  altered  and  improved.  This  gentleman-farmer 
raises  a blooded  stock  of  horses,  largely  of  the  hunter  type,  and  is  improving 
his  land  greatly.  The  Devon  Polo  Club  was  started  on  this  place  by  Mr. 
Altemus.  The  game  is  played  on  ponies.  British  officers  in  India  started  it 
in  lieu  of  foot-ball,  which  was  a heavy  exercise  for  the  climate.  It  came  to 
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England,  and,  in  1875,  James  Gordon  Bennett  instituted  the  Westchester 
(N.  Y.)  Clnl),  which  plays  at  Newport  in  summer.  Other  clubs  followed. 
A ball  is  driven  by  mallets,  with  long  handles,  through  the  goal  of  the  op- 
ponents, and  it  in  this  is  like  hockey  or  shinney,  but  the  rules  are  like  those 
of  foot-ball.  But  few  play  at  once,  and  much  skill  is  recpiired.  The  Devon 
Club  has  a large  membership.  The  officers  are:  C.  Davis  English,  Presi- 
dent; John  B.  Valentine,  Vice-President:  Efenry  Warren,  Treasurer;  L.  C. 
.Altemus,  Secretary. 

Radnor  Ridge. — Dr.  J.  Ewing  Mears  has  an  attractive  house,  built  of 
stone  and  slate,  on  the  Ridge  at  Devon  in  the  extreme  western  part  of 
Delaware  County.  He  properly  calls  it  "Raxlnor  Ridge,”  on  account  of  its 
being  on  the  crown  of  Radnor  Ridge,  wdiich  is  at  the  head  of  Conshohocken 
Valley,  covering  a view  on  one  side  dowm  the  x’alley  across  the  Schuylkill  to 
Chestnut  Hill  in  the  distance.  On  the  other  side  the  spires  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Church,  Villa  Nova,  are  seen  four  or  five  miles  away.  The  residence  was 
built  by  Dr.  Sajous,  ou  a part  of  the  Pugh  farm,  in  A.  D.  1887,  who  occupied 
it  for  three  years;  and  Dr.  Mears  purchased  it  in  1890,  as  a summer  abode. 
The  house  borders  on  Valley  Forge  Road,  over  which  the  Continental  Army 
passed  in  Revolutionary  days,  wdien  Washington  and  his  noble  soldiers  were 
enca;nped  there. 

Not  far  distant  is  “Hammer  Hollow,”  where  the  forge  xvas  situated 
where  im])lemeuts  of  war  were  constructed  in  the  Revolution.  On  the  lawn 
here  are  over  a hundred  trees  of  rare  foliage  and  fruit,  which  in  coming  years 
will  form  a young  forest  on  this  miniature  farm. 

Professor  Mears  was  born  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Ide  is  a graduate 
of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  wdiere  he  wxas  a fellow-student 
with  the  author  of  this  volume.  Ele  is  a graduate  of  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  and  has  studied  in  foreign  countries,  and  has  been  con- 
nected with  hospitals  as  surgeon,  and  was  long  a lecturer  of  practical  surgery 
at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  as  well  as  gynecologist  to  the  hospital.  Ele 
has  Iieen  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  for  twenty-six  years  iii  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  He  was  President  of  the  American 
Surgical  Association,  which  is  composed  of  the  iirominent  surgeons  of  the 
country.  This  prominent  physician  wrote  a xolume,  entitled  “Practical 
Surgery,”  and  numerous  monographs,  and  edited  the  Transactions  of  the 
iXmerican  Surgical  Association  for  twelve  years,  and  has  been  well  known  in 
other  work  as  a medical  author  and  editor. 

The  Richardson  Convalescent  Home  at  Hammer  Hollow  is  a 
branch  of  the  Presliyterian  Hospital.  This  was  a donation  of  Daily  Kort- 
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rioilt,  of  Lontlon,  an  American  lady,  as  a memorial  of  her  father  and  mother, 
who  are  honored  in  the  name. 

The  Eliz.v  Cathcart  Home. — This  splendid  stone  building  was  the 
legacy  of  the  generous  Christian  man,  William  C.  Stroud,  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  “in  loving  memory  of  his  mother,  Eliza  Cathcart 
Stroud,”  and  was  dedicated  in  A.  D.  1893.  The  donor’s  portrait  adorns  the 
walls.  Some  hfty-three  acres  are  in  this  beautiful  tract,  embracing  a pond, 
and  rolling  hills. 

"The  Benjamin  and  Phoebe  Ann  Hutchinson  Ward  w^as  an  annex  of 
the  Cathcart  Home,  erected  and  endowed  by  tlieir  daughter,  Mary  W. 
Hutchinson,  of  West  Philadel]dha,  as  a memorial  of  her  parents,”  as  the 
memorial  brass  notes,  w'hich  is  lianked  by  their  portraits.  She  also  donated 
the  chapel.  The  private  rooms  are  cozy  and  comfortable,  and  the  chapel 
is  a pleasant  room.  The  winter  family  is  at  present  twenty-nine. 

Lemuel  Ashmead  owmed  the  tract  covering  the  pond,  including  fifty 
acres,  having  bought  it  from  Mr.  Cundy.  They  sold  to  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital.  Three  additional  acres  were  Ijought  of  Edw'ard  Wilson’s  estate 
for  the  site  of  the  Hutchinson  Home. 

H.\mmer  Hollow. — The  tradition,  as  given  me  by  William  M.  Kerns, 
is  that  a small  forge,  with  a trip-hammer,  worked  by  water-power,  was  here 
in  Revolutionary  days,  and  also  a blacksmith  shop;  and  that  when  the 
American  Army  lay  at  Valley  Eorge  the  horses  were  shod,  and  wagons  re- 
paired here.  An  old  tradition  represents  Washington  as  sliding  down-hill 
on  a sled  here  in  snowy  weather,  while  waiting  for  the  shoeing  of  the  horses. 

The  old  mill  seems  to  have  been  first  a grist-mill  and  then  a turning- 
mill  under  IMr.  Cundy,  and  is  now  a pumping  station  for  the  institutions. 
Elour  was  ground  here  for  the  army. 

Hammer  Hollow  Creek  is  a beautiful  little  stream,  boasting  a tiny 
waterfall,  while  rocks  abound  in  picturescpie  confusion  on  the  high  hills  which 
bound  the  stream.  Fragments  of  w'alls  of  tw'o  stone  cottages  stand  near 
the  creek,  and  close  by  the  upper  ruin  the  earthw^ork  points  out  the  site  of 
the  old  l)roken  dam  for  the  iron  w'orks.  Some  colored  folk  dw^ell  in  small 
houses  a little  above  this  point,  and  one  of  them,  named  Johnson,  told  me 
on  my  visit  of  a chimney  formerly  standing  near  the  dam,  wdiich  may  have 
l^een  a relic  of  the  forge  or  blacksmith’s  shop. 

J.  fi.  Daw^son  w'rites  me  that  his  neighl)or,  Mrs.  Browm,  wdiose  maiden 
name  w-as  Cundy,  informed  him  that  only  one  corner  of  the  present  mill 
w'as  standing  in  1777.  Mr.  Cundy  built  the  mill  as  it  now  is.  Mr.  Percy 
owmed  the  property  before  Mr.  Cundy,  and  Mr.  Browm  w'as  the  next  pre- 
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vious  owner.  Mr.  Dawson’s  gTOund,  on  which  his  pleasant  home  stands, 
on  a good  location,  on  high  ground,  was  bought  from  the  estate  of  Phineas 
Paist  in  1889. 

d he  Chaplain  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  reports  services  at  the 
Richardson  and  Cathcart  Homes,  as  well  as  week-day  visits  for  spiritual  aid 
to  the  patients  and  prayer.  The  services  gave  pleasure.  See  details  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  A.  D.  1896,  pp.  13,  30,  31,  34, 
35,  48,  49,  59,  60.  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Idickey  is  the  President  of  the  Trus- 
tees, and  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  L.  Lex,  Chaplain.  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Gulick  is 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Cathcart  and  Richardson  Homes. 

St.  David’s  Church,  Radnor.  By  Rev.  George  A.  Keller,  Rec- 
tor.— St.  David’s  Church  nestles  at  the  foot  of  a long  hill  gently  sloping  to 
the  south.  It  is  built  of  native  stone,  slightly  varying  in  its  tints,  laid  up  with 
white  pointing,  in  a most  substantial  and  workmanlike  way.  All  of  the  east 
walls  and  part  of  the  south  is  covered  with  ivy.  A cpiaint  feature  of  the 
church  is  a covered  staircase  leading  to  the  gallery.  This  was  built  some 
years  after  the  church.  The  doors  and  windows  of  the  church  are  arched,  the 
latter  having  shutters,  and  protected  by  heavy  iron  bars.  Graves,  with  their 
moss-covered  stones  and  quaint  epitaphs,  come  up  to  it  on  all  .sides.  In- 
deed, its  front  doorstep  marks  a grave.  The  interior  of  the  church,  though 
plain,  is  dignihed  and  churchly.  A gallery  at  the  west  end  is  used  as  a 
choir,  and  contains  the  organ.  The  coloring  of  the  church  is  chiefly  white, 
with  the  walls  of  a pale  buff.  An  aisle,  with  its  floor  of  red  tiles,  running 
from  the  chancel  rail  to  the  west  end,  is  crossed  bv  another,  runninq-  from 
the  front  door  to  the  vestry  room,  forming  a cross.  The  font  stands  at 
the  north  entrance  to  the  church.  A bluish-gray  stone,  taken  out  of  St. 
David’s  Cathedral,  Wales,  and  cut  with  the  figure  of  a cross,  which  was 
over  the  altar  in  Bishop  Vaughan’s  Chapel  for  seven  hundred  years,  was 
presented  to  the  church  by  the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral.  This  stone  has 
been  inserted  in  the  wall  just  over  the  entrance,  and  forms  the  kevstone  of 
its  arch.  A brass  cross  above  the  altar  commemorates  the  fact  that  services 
were  held  in  the  parish  in  the  year  1770  A.  D.  The  ceiling  of  the  church  is 
arched. 

The  Welsh  emigrants  were  a religious  ]ieo])le,  and  were  not  content  un- 
less they  had  the  same  religious  atmosphere  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed. Those  who  built  the  church  felt  the  need  of  a church  in  which  theii 
ancient  faith  and  rites  could  lie  celebrated,  and  ere  long  they  Imilt  as  an  offer- 
ing to  God  the  very  best  one  they  knew  how,  with  the  means  thev  had  at 
hand.  A petition  was  sent  from  Radnor  to  the  “Society  for  the  Pro]iagation 
of  the  Gosjiel  in  Foreign  Parts,’’  asking  that  a missionary  be  sent  them,  who 
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could  speak  the  "British  tongue,”  saying  through  such  ministration  a large 
number  of  Quakers  would  return  to  the  old  faith;  and  promising  to  build 
a "handsome  stone  church.”  In  September  of  1714  the  Rev.  John  Clubb, 
sent  out  by  the  Venerable  Society,  met  the  people  of  Radnor,  and  it  was 
decided  to  build  the  church  the  following  year,  a considerable  sum  of  money 
being  raised  for  that  object  at  the  meeting.  This  meeting,  known  now  as 
the  Founding  of  the  Church,  is  commemorated  in  the  parish,  each  year,  on 
the  lirst  Sunday  in  September,  this  day  being  known  as  "anniversary  Sun- 
day.” In  May  of  1715,  the  following  year,  the  corner-stone  of  the  church 
was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  It  was  finished  and  occupied  the 
same  year.  Services  in  the  parish  antedate  the  erection  of  the  house  of 
worship  by  at  least  fifteen  years.  They  were  held  fortnightly  at  a private 
house  by  the  Rev.  Evan  Evans,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  as 
early  as  1700.  The  service  was  said  in  the  church  in  the  Welsh  language 
for  about  forty  years.  Though  the  language  was  changed,  the  same  service 
was  continued  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  missionary 
of  that  day,  the  Rev.  William  Currie,  who  could  not  conscientiously  desist 
from  praying  for  the  Royal  Family,  w-as  obliged  to  discontinue  the  service. 
Peace  being  established,  he  resumed  his  duties,  and  the  service,  practically 
unchanged  except  in  the  prayer  for  those  in  authority,  has  continued  with- 
out intermission  to  the  present  day.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Currie,  who  remained 
in  the  neighborhood  "praying,”  as  he  said,  "for  the  people,”  as  soon  as  the 
war  was  ended,  called  the  parishioners  together,  and  repaired  the  church, 
putting  it  into  the  condition  in  which  it  remains  at  the  present  time.  When 
it  was  decided  to  build  a church,  there  was  a difference  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  its  location.  Sides  were  taken,  and  feeling  ran  high.  At  length  it  was 
decided  to  submit  the  matter  to  one  who  had  recently  come  from  the  old 
country,  and  had  not  taken  sides.  Fie  selected  the  present  site,  because  it 
was  near  a fine  spring  of  water. 

The  oldest  stone  in  the  graveyard  is  a slab  of  soapstone,  brought  from 
Wales,  and  records  an  interment  in  1716.  It  is  thought  that  burials  were 
made  before  that,  but  if  so  there  is  no  record  of  the  fact.  It  is  said  that  some 
of  the  men  who  were  massacred  at  Paoli  w'ere  buried  here.  The  famous 
General  "jMad  Anthony  Wayne”  lies  here,  a modest  monument,  erected 
by  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  marking  the  spot.  The  churchyard  has 
been  added  to  several  times,  but  in  all  the  changes  the  rule,  established  bv 
the  builders  of  the  church,  and  who  marked  out  its  first  graves,  has  been 
observed,  and  everybody  within  its  sacred  precincts  lies  with  their  face 
to  the  East,  looking  for  the  coming  of  the  morning  of  the  general  resurrec- 
tion. 
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The  lines  of  Longfellow  on  this  chnrch  have  made  it  known  far  beyond 
the  limit  of  its  own  quiet  neighborhood.  They  begin  as  follows: 

What  an  image  of  peace  and  rest 
Is  this  little  church  among  its  graves! 

All  is  so  ciuiet;  the  troubled  breast, 

The  wounded  spirit,  the  heart  oppressed, 

Here  may  find  the  repose  it  craves. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  glad  to  insert  this  beautiful  sketch.  He 
has  been  familiar  with  the  church  since  the  rectorship  of  his  friend,  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  G.  Clemson,  and  he  makes  an  annual  Sunday  visit  to  this 
shrine,  and  has  given  the  history  of  the  church  in  his  “Country  Clergy  of 
Pennsylvania.”  Henry  Pleasants,  Esq.,  has  also  sketched  its  history. 
The  venerable  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Halsey  guided  Longfellow  in  his  visit. 

Happy  Creek  Farm. — The  entrance  to  Provost  Harrison's  place  is 
on  a simple  country  road,  which  has  been  little  changed  since  old  St.  David’s 
Church,  near-by,  was  young.  A massive  stone  gate-way,  without  gates, 
introduces  to  a wood,  where  a macadamized  road  winds  through  a grove, 
and  then  bursts  out  into  an  open  view,  as  the  house,  which  is  not  visible 
from  the  highway,  presents  itself.  The  high  situation  is  one  of  those  fine 
locations  in  which  this  section  abounds,  and  lovely  scenery  is  on  every  side. 
A large  hall,  with  its  stairway  and  fireplace  and  high  clock,  runs  through 
the  dwelling,  and  a piazza  opens  on  the  rear.  The  family  portraits  group 
the  worthies  of  an  elder  day  with  the  present  generation,  while  an  engraving 
of  Nicholas  Wain,  famous  in  early  Philadelphia  days,  and  an  ancestor  of 
Mrs.  Plarrison,  brings  a reminder  of  antiquity.  The  name  of  the  place  was 
suggested  by  that  of  a Virginia  estate,  owned  by  relatives  of  the  family. 
The  architects  of  the  building  were  Furness,  Evans  & Co. 

Charles  Custis  Harrison  is  the  son  of  George  Leib  Harrison,  LL.  D. 
The  father  gave  many  years  to  wide  and  charitable  work  for  his  fellow-men, 
and,  becoming  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Charities,  wisely  influenced  leg- 
islation in  Pennsylvania.  The  son  studied  in  the  Episcopal  Academy  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  as  leader  of  his  class,  deliver- 
ing the  Greek  Salutatory,  and  obtaining  the  Henry  Reed  prize  in  English 
essay  writing.  He  has  been  an  active  business  man  as  President  of  the 
large  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company,  and  member  of  the  firm  of  Har- 
rison, Frazier  & Company.  In  1876  he  received  an  election  as  Trustee  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  1885,  after  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able John  Welsh,  he  succeeded  him  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  He  is  now  the  active  and  successful  Provost  of  that  great 
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University,  which  has  done  so  useful  an  educational  work  for  Philadelphia 
and  the  whole  country,  and  which,  nnder  his  fostering  care,  is  lengthening 
her  cords  and  strengthening  her  stakes,  and  obtaining  rich  endowments  to 
l)less  coming  generations.  Provost  Harrison  has  lately  received  the  degree 
of  LL.  1).  from  the  Columbia  University,  in  New  York  city,  a pleasant 
honor  from  an  ancient  institution,  kindred  in  history  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  wife  of  C.  C.  Harrison,  Ellen  Wain  Harrison,  is  described  Ijy 
Charlotte  Pendleton  as  the  descendant  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  of  Dolabran 
Castle,  WTles,  who  was  an  early  and  important  settler  in  this  State,  being 
President  of  Penn’s  Council.  Ji^idge  Anthony  Morris,  and  the  national  ben- 
efactor, Rol)ert  Morris,  were  also  her  ancestors.  Colonel  John  Nixon,  wdio 
read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  at  the  old  hall;  Colonel  Samuel  Mor- 
ris, of  the  First  City  Troop,  and  the  first  of  the  three  Nicholas  Wains,  of 
the  “Welcome”  passengers,  and  Richard  Nixon  were  among  her  remarkable 
ancestry.  Her  practical  sympathy  was  seen  in  a Florida  railway  wreck,  when 
she  called  the  men  to  her  assistance,  and  changed  a dwelling-house  into  a 
hospital,  where  the  sick  and  dying  received  loving  attention.  Her  posi- 
tion in  the  female  organizations  of  the  city  is  observed  in  her  Presidency 
of  the  Penn  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  and  her  member- 
ship in  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America.  “Sincerity  and  truth”  is  the 
motto  that  indicates  the  power  of  such  a character.  She  is  Vice-Regent 
for  Pennsylvania  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Association. 

Brookdale. — George  Alfred  Fletcher's  farm,  called  Brookdale,  is 
situated  on  Church  Road,  half  a mile  northeast  from  old  St.  David’s 
Church,  Radnor.  The  picturesque  Darl^y  Creek  runs  through  it  for  over 
a half-mile.  This  was  a part  of  the  Longworthy  Tract.  Moses  Roberts 
formerly  owned  it,  and  Samuel  Brooke  followed  him;  and  then  his  son  John, 
and  the  son  of  John,  Jesse,  who  was  the  father  of  Benjamin  N.  and  Dr. 
John  Brooke. 

Benjamin  N.  Brooke,  of  the  ancient  and  well-known  family  of  that 
name,  owned  this  farm,  containing  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  which 
Mr.  Fletcher  bought  of  him  four  or  five  years  since.  He  contemplates 
erecting  a country  home  there  in  the  near  future.  The  farm  contains 
twenty-three  acres  of  woodland,  exceeding  any  estate  of  the  neighborhood 
in  that  respect.  Fine  old  trees  of  various  kinds  are  embraced  in  this  tract. 
The  stone  farm-house  w'as  built  in  A.  D.  1746,  and  the  chimney  is  so  large 
that  a person  may  stand  wdthin,  and  look  at  the  open  sky  above.  There 
was  but  one  owner  of  this  property. 
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Mr.  Fletcher  is  a Philadelphian,  of  Norman-French  descent,  his  early 
ancestors  having*  moved  from  France  to  England  about  1500.  The  name 
is  derived  from  arrow-making.  The  dressing  of  the  feather  on  the  arrow 
was  called  If  etching,  and  the  arrowmakers,  iietchers.  Robert  Fletcher  set- 
tled in  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  in  1630,  whence  his  descendant,  George, 
father  of  the  one  of  whom  we  are  writing,  moved  to  Philadelphia  in  1812. 
Timothy  Fletcher,  grandfather  of  George  Fletcher,  gathered  a sleigh-load 
of  shoes,  and  brought  them  from  Lancaster,  Massachnsetts,.  to  Valley 
Forge,  walking  by  the  side  of  the  sleigh.  This  was  a patriotic  act  to  relieve 
the  suffering.  Is  not  the  story  an  indication  of  more  snow  than  generally 
falls  to  our  lot  in  this  climate?  The  foot-sore  soldiers  must  have  rejoiced 
to  see  that  sleigh  and  its  worthy  owner,  and  Mount  Misery  may  have  re- 
sounded with  the  shouts  that  welcomed  his  arrival.  The  centennial  of  the 
birth  of  George  Fletcher  was  observed  June  1st,  1896,  at  Meadoweroft, 
where  his  descendants  were  gathered,  and  held  an  enjoyable  anniversary. 
See  "Meadoweroft”  in  the  description  of  Clairemont  Farm,  near  Villa 
Nova,  in  this  volume. 

Mr.  Cassatt’s  old-fashioued  yellow  mansion  stands  on  the  roadside 
in  going  from  Wayne  to  Lincoln  Godfrey’s  country-seat. 

Theophilus  P.  Chandler’s  large  brown  mansion  on  a hillside  has  a stately 
look.  The  stone  was  quarried  on  the  place.  The  house  displays  an  archi- 
tect’s taste,  as  the  owner  is  one  distinguished  in  that  useful  profession. 

Crystal  Spring  Farm. — This  is  the  beautiful  country-seat  of  Lincoln 
Godfrey.  A very  ample  lawn  is  in  front  of  the  dwelling.  The  flowers 
above  the  large  stone  gateway  bid  welcome  to  the  incomer.  The  sheep 
grazing  are  a picturesque  feature.  The  rolling  ground  displays  beautiful 
views  of  the  surrounding  farms  in  their  summer  glory,  and  the  outlook 
from  the  dining'-room  windows  is  specially  striking.  A porte-cochere  is 
in  front  of  the  house,  which  in  summer  serves  as  a place  to  catch  the  cool 
breeze  and  display  floral  favorites.  The  blue-stone  which  forms  the  walls 
came  from  a distance.  The  hall  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  writer’s  knowl- 
edge. The  balcony  on  the  second  story  gives  entrance  to  the  chambers, 
one  side  being  adorned  with  arches.  The  oak  wainscoting  displays  God’s 
handiwork  in  the  veins  of  the  wood  with  fine  effect.  A magnificent  fire- 
place occupies  one  side  of  the  hall.  It  is  constructed  of  massive  stone 
work,  with  a large  mantel  of  white  stone.  The  timbers  appear  in  the  roof 
of  the  hall;  and  quaint,  foreign-looking  arched  windows  are  between  the 
hall  and  the  dining-room.  A reception-room  opens  from  the  hall,  and  the 
large  and  cheerful  parlor  also  is  entered  from  the  hall,  while  the  Inlliard- 
room  adjoins  it.  The  mansion  was  designed  by  Theo]fliilus  P.  Chandler. 
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and  was  erected  about  two  years  since.  The  house  olTains  au  abundance 
of  water  from  tlie  Crystal  Spring,  l)oth  wind  and  steam-power  l:)eing  used 
in  the  supply.  The  piazza  in  the  rear  opens  into  a fine  conservatory,  which, 
forms  a second  piazza,  with  arched  windows,  enclosed  in  winter.  The 
greenhouse  supplies  the  plants.  The  father  of  Mr.  Godfrey,  Benjamin  G. 
Godfrey,  has  long  served  as  the  faithful  Treasurer  of  the  Diocese  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mrs.  Lincoln  Godfrey  is  the  daughter  of  the  manufacturer,  Wil- 
liam Simpson,  Jr. 

Hickory  Hall,  Tryon  Lewis's  Farm. — Levi  Lewis  gave  this  appro- 
jiriate  name  to  his  mansion,  which  is  located  on  a picturesque  site  on  a high 
elevation  among  trees,  hickories  being  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  The  large 
building  of  stone  was  built  about  .V.  D.  1842.  Mr.  Lewis  was  then  con- 
ducting farming  and  milling.  The  saw  and  grist-mills  are  located  on  Darby 
Creek.  Wigwam  Rim,  a branch  of  Darby  Creek,  runs  through  the  farm. 
.-\u  Indian  wigwam  in  a clearing  on  the  place  in  early  days  is  said  to  have 
given  the  name.  The  original  house  is  the  antique  stone  dwelling  near 
the  spring-house.  In  the  detached  kitchen  about  twenty  men  were  quar- 
tered when  Washington  was  at  Valley  Forge.  In  Camp  Woods  on  Mr. 
Tryon  Lewis’s  upper  place,  there  was  also  a camp  to  guard  the  old  Lan- 
caster Road  at  Sorrel  Horse  Hill.  The  immense  old  stone  barn  was  built 
about  1834.  Levi  Lewis  was  the  father  of  the  present  owner,  Tryon  Lewis. 
The  property  has  lieen  in  the  hands  of  this  family  for  four  generations.  An 
old  log  house  stood  011  this  farm,  where  tradition  says  that  General  Anthony 
Wayne’s  mother  was  born.  Her  maiden  name  was  Ridings.  She  belonged 
to  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists  of  Newtown  Square.  She  was  baptized  iu 
the  west  branch  of  Darby  Creek,  near  the  dividing  line  of  Newtown  and 
Radnor  'Fownships.  A holly  tree  brought  from  Mount  Holly  many  years 
ago  by  Thomas  Thomas,  was  planted  on  the  Lewis  farm,  and  now  is  a large 
tree.  William  Lewis,  of  Newtown,  married  this  gentleman’s  daughter. 
"Fhe  ])resent  tract,  covering  about  four  hundred  and  fift}"  acres,  embraces 
two  farms,  the  upper  farm  having  belonged  to  the  Miles  family,  who  were 
related  to  the  Lewis  family  by  marriage.  The  mills  a]ipear  to  have  been 
started  liy  the  Lewises,  and  the  first  mill  may  have  probaldy  been  near  the 
lime-kiln.  The  chestnut  trees,  called  “the  seven  sisters,”  sprouting  from  a 
mother  stump,  mark  the  entrance  to  the  old  place.  The  group  of  antique 
buildings  is  one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  iu  this  vicinity. 

Henry  I’leasants,  Esq.,  in  his  pamphlet  on  Radnor  Church,  states  that 
the  ruins  of  the  log-house  of  Mr.  Davis,  on  the  Tiwon  Lewis  place,  mark 
the  spot  where  services  were  held  before  St.  David’s  Church  was  built.  See 
my  “Country  Clergy  of  Pennsylvania,”  p.  232. 
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Berwyn. — Some  iifty  years  ago,  at  a social  gathering  of  the  medical 
fraternity  in  Philadelphia,  the  question  of  the  healthfulness  of  the  suburban 
districts  was  informally  discussed,  when  a highly  esteemed  old  school 
Quaker  practitioner  astonished  his  brethren  by  saying  in  an  authoritative 
tone:  “I  tell  you,  you  know  nothing  about  it.  The  healthiest  place  is  the 
ridge  running  from  Radnor  to  Paoli.”  And  well  might  his  fellow  Solons 
he  astonished,  for  at  that  time  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
which  runs  along  the  crest  of  this  ridge,  passed  through  a sparsely  settled 
and  poorly  cultivated  country,  hardly  a house  of  note  in  view  from  the  rail- 
road; all  the  rich  farms  and  comfortable  farm-houses  lay  snugly  hid  in  the 
rich  valleys  on  either  side  of  the  ridge.  The  stations  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Narberth,  Bryn  Mawr,  Rosemont,  St.  David’s,  Wayne,  and  Devon 
had  not  been  called  into  existence,  and  “City  Line’’  (Overbrook),  “Liberty- 
ville’’  (Merion),  “Athensville’’  (Ardmore),  Whitehall,  “Morgan’s  Corner’’ 
(Radnor),  Eagle,  and  “Reeseville”  (Berwyn),  gave  little  promise  of  the 
future  before  them.  Could  the  good  old  doctor  come  back  from  that  better 
world,  whither  he  has  long  since  gone,  he  would  be  as  much  astonished  a^ 
the  wonderful  transformation  the  “ridge”  has  undergone  as  were  his  hear- 
ers when  he  so  emphatically  expressed  his  opinion.  The  “healthiest  region” 
is  now  the  most  fashionable,  and  the  “ridge  from  Radnor  to  Paoli”  fairly 
bristles  with  the  handsome  residences  of  former  Philadelphians.  On  the 
highest  point  of  the  “ridge”  is  Berwyn,  which  in  years  gone  by  went  by  the 
prosaic  name  of  “Reeseville,”  after  the  old  county  family  of  that  name,  and 
which  one  of  our  greatest  artists  has  pronounced  the  prettiest  village  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Be  that  as  it  may,  no  one  can  deny  that 
Berwyn  is  the  centre  of  a picturescpie  region,  and  the  country  around  is 
charming  and  historic.  In  whatever  direction  you  go  every  road  is  full  of 
historic  recollections.  To  the  north  the  Cassatt  Road  passes  through  the 
famous  Chester  Valley  to  Valley  Forge,  so  dear  to  all  Americans;  the 
Waterloo  Road  on  the  south  takes  you  to  old  St.  David’s,  that  dear  little 
church  which  the  blight  of  modern  innovation  has  scarcely  touched;  the 
I.ancaster  Pike  leads  directly  to  the  site  of  the  Paoli  massacre,  and  by  a cross 
country  road  to  old  St.  Peter’s  in  the  valley,  contemporary  with  old  St. 
David’s,  hut  not  so  happy  in  its  fate,  for  the  hand  of  the  restorer  has  pressed 
heavily  on  its  ancient  walls;  the  Leopard  Road  rnns  with  many  a bend  and 
turn  to  the  old  Wayne  homestead,  where  “Mad  Anthony’s”  descendants 
still  reside,  and  where  they  show  you  the  old  recei)tion-room,  furnished 
exactly  as  it  was  when  Lafayette  visited  this  country.  A country  village 
Berwyn  is,  and  a country  village  it  will  probably  always  remain.  It  con- 
tains four  active  churches,  one  of  the  l)est  conducted  ])uhlic  schools  in  the 
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State,  a l)ank,  and  over  twenty  little  stores,  but  not  one  manu- 
factory or  laro-e  industrial  estal)]ishment,  or  anything  that  would  build  tip 
the  village.  It  is  essentially  a village  of  homes,  small  though  most  of  them 
are,  for  thanks  to  the  Building  Association  established  a score  of  years  ago, 
most  of  the  inhabitants  own  their  own  houses.  Adjoining  the  village,  or  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  are  many  fine  residences,  notably  those  of  C. 
Davis  English,  Jacol>  C.  Cramp,  Joseph  H.  Coates,  the  late  Robert  Hunter, 
George  \\  . South,  and  Henry  T.  Coates.  “Langdale,”  the  residence  of 
the  last-named,  is  a commodious,  home-like  mansion,  designed  by  Addison 
Hutton,  and  built  of  Chester  County  limestone.  It  stands  on  the  brow  of 
a pretty  slope,  and  is  surrounded  by  handsome  grounds  of  thirty-six  acres, 
d'he  main  entrance  approaches  the  mansion  over  an  ornamental  stone 
bridge  across  the  arm  of  a picturesque  little  sheet  of  water.  At  the  rear  of 
the  house  is  a tract  of  native  woodland,  on  the  edge  of  which  are  the  stables. 
The  rear  entrance  is  through  a piece  of  wooded  land,  and  close  by  is  the 
gardener’s  lodge,  also  in  the  Colonial  style,  from  designs  by  Addison 
1 lutton. 

iVRDROSSAN. — Near  Maple  Avenue  .Station,  not  far  from  West  Chester, 
on  W'est  Chester  Branch  Railroad,  lies  Ardrossan,  the  country-seat  of 
Thomas  H.  Montgomery,  well  known  in  business  and  church  circles  in 
Rhiladelphia.  He  purchased  the  mansion  and  land  in  i\.  D.  1882,  from  Mr. 
Bierce  Hoopes,  who  built  the  house  in  1848  on  his  ancestral  property.  The 
name  Ardrossan  is  that  of  an  estate  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  which  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Montgomery  family  over  800  years.  The  father 
was  the  first  Rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  Thomas  H. 
Montgomery's  great-grandfather  was  the  honored  first  Bishop  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  whom  Wadsworth  styled 

“saintly  White, 

Patriarch  of  a wide-spreading  family." 

(See  my  “Early  Clergy  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,”  p.  112.)  While 
the  English  poet’s  reference  was  to  sjtiritual  descendants,  it  is  pleasant  to 
note  natural  ones.  Bishop  H.  H.  Montgomery,  of  Tasmania,  who  mar- 
ried Dean  Farrar’s  daughter,  is  of  the  Montgomery  family;  also  Rev.  James 
E.  Montgomery,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Edinburgh.  Two  of  Thomas  H.  Mont- 
gomery’s sons  are  in  Holy  Orders,  Rev.  J.  Alan  Montgomery,  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Philadelphia,  and  Rev.  S.  G.  M.  Montgomery,  Associate  Rector 
of  St.  Euke’s,  Kearney,  Nebraska.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  E.  Mont- 
gomery, of  New  York,  was  of  this  family,  as  well  as  the  late  Rev.  William 
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White  Montgomery,  of  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  who  was  a brother  of  Thomas 
H.  Montgomery. 

Turning  to  'J'homas  Harrison  Montgomery’s  Genealogical  History  of 
the  family — a printed  volume — we  find  Ardrossan  is  Gaelic,  from  “Ard,” 
high,  and  “Ross,”  a promonotory.  It  is  conjectured  that  Montgomery 
is  from  the  Latin  “Mons  Gomeris,”  Gomer’s  Mount.  Gomer  was  the  son 
of  Japheth  (Genesis  10  : 2).  There  is  a reference  to  Arthur’s  History  of 
Names.  Gomer  was  the  oldest  son  of  Japheth,  and  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
Gaels  and  Welsh  Cymry  (with  the  same  consonants),  are  supposed  to  be  his 
descendants. — See  Dr.  William  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  “Gomer.” 
Cimmeria  and  Crimea  are  named  in  this  connection.  Dr.  Haight,  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  remembered  Dr.  Montgomery  as  Rector  of  Grace 
Church,  New  York,  in  his  own  boyhood.  His  loving  treatment  of  children 
gave  him  great  power.  His  visits  to  the  sick  mother  of  Dr.  Haight  were 
also  impressive.  He  was  faithful  in  such  Christ-like  work.  In  after  years 
the  boy,  when  a clergyman,  found  his  former  Rector  a cheerful  friend. 

The  Annals  of  Dr.  Sprague  gi\'e  an  account  of  Rev.  Dr.  James  Mont- 
gomery, which  I condensed  in  my  “Early  Clergy,”  pp.  276-280,  and  will 
further  abbreviate  here.  “The  Missionary,”  in  1834,  and  a touching 
letter  of  Bishop  G.  AV.  Doane  completed  the  narrative.  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery was  born  in  Philadelj^hia  in  1787.  He  studied  law  with  Judge 
Hopkinson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  practiced  several  years;  but  was  ordained 
l)y  Bishop  White  in  1816,  becoming  Rector  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.  Bishop  Croes  ordained  him  to  the  priesthood.  He  became 
Rector  of  Grace  Church.  New  York,  and  subsec[uently,  in  1822,  the  first 
Rector  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Philadelphia.  Illness  attacked  this  good  man. 
and  he  toiled  beyond  his  strength.  On  the  last  Sunday  of  1833,  preached 
with  striking  earnestness  and  solemnity.  The  next  week  he  was  attacked 
with  a hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  but  was  resigned  to  God’s  will,  and  showed 
that  he  felt  the  force  of  the  truths  he  had  taught  to  others.  He  died  on 
March  17th,  A.  D.  1834.  The  first  wife  of  Dr.  Montgomery  was  Eliza  Den- 
nis Teackle,  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  and  his  second  wife  was  Mary 
Harrison  White,  whose  father  was  Thomas  II.  White.  Escj.,  son  of  the 
Bisho]).  d'he  Rev.  Wm.  White  Montgomery  and  Thomas  H.  Montgomery 
are  the  children  of  this  lady.  He  was  a peacemaker.  His  life  was  worn 
out  in  Christian  labor;  and  his  forcible  preaching  strained  a feeble  body 
almost  bursting  with  its  Divine  message,  as  he  lured  men  heavenward. 

Bisho])  Doane  was  sent  for  when  his  friend  was  dying,  and  saw  a scene 
to  delight  angels,  as  the  man  of  God  lay  on  his  death-bed,  holding  his  be- 
loved prayer-book.  His  countenance  was  peaceful  and  joyful  as  he  web 
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corned  the  Bishop,  and  declared  himself  “perfectly  happy.”  His  wife  and 
family  were  present,  and  prayers  and  hymns  were  Indghtening-  the  sick-room 
with  a heavenly  glow.  As  the  wife,  trembling  with  emotion,  at  her  hus- 
band's request,  read  “Welcome,  Sweet  Day  of  Rest,"  the  dying  man  replied, 
“Yes,  welcome,  welcome,  welcome,  blessed  day,  day  of  peace  and  rest,  and 
holy  joy!”  He  continued  to  comment  on  each  line,  as  he  thought  of  Christ 
rising  from  the  tomb  to  be  the  light  and  glory  of  the  world,  and  to  revive 
th.e  hearts  of  the  faithful  with  hope,  and  rejoice  their  eyes.  He  prayed 
to  the  “Blessed  Jesus,”  that  He  would  bring  all  who  did  not  know  Him 
“into  the  splendid  circle  of  Thy  glory.”  His  pathetic  fervors  surpassed 
description.  “Another  six  days'  work  is  done”  was  read,  and  thus  com- 
mented on.  He  then  read  it  to  himself,  and  sang  it  low.  but  clearly,  asking 
the  Bisho])  to  join  him  in  the  Doxology,  and  to  give  the  blessing,  to  which 
he  responded,  “Amen,  Amen.”  He  called  on  the  Bishop  to  bear  witness 
that  he  died  “in  the  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  putting  his  “trust  for 
])ardon”  in  1 lis  merits  and  death.  He  acknowledged  his  sinfulness,  but  de- 
clared that  he  was  set  ipion  the  “Rock  of  Ages,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,” 
to  whom  all  must  come  for  salvation.  He  asked  to  receive  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, which  was  administered  that  day  to  him  by  Bishop  Onderdonk. 
He  fervently  received  the  l)roken  body  and  shed  blood  of  Christ,  saying 
that  he  then  “discerned  the  Lord's  body”  as  never  before,  and  confided  as 
truly  in  his  Saviour  as  if  he  “saw  Him  in  His  glory.”  As  he  grew  weaker, 
he  continued  singing  hymns,  until  the  faltering  tongue  refused  its  duty 
here,  waiting  to  resume  it  in  Paradise.  At  last  the  moans  ceased,  and  pain- 
lessly he  closed  his  earthly  journey.  A prayer  arose  in  the  chamber  of  death 
for  comfort  to  the  toilers  left  in  this  world  of  disappointment  and  separation. 
The  sacred  Lord's  day  had  just  passed  into  the  morning  of  the  following 
('av  when  the  relief  came,  but  the  freed  spirit  w'as  learning  that  “There  re- 
maineth,  therefore,  a rest  (literally  a Sabbath-keeping),  to  the  people  of 
Cod.”  Hcl).  4 : 9. 

“The  Villa,”  Green  Hill. — The  real  lover  of  nature,  as  he  travels 
westward  on  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  will  not  fail  to 
observe  that  the  country  grows  more  and  more  lieautiful  as  the  distance 
from  the  city  increases.  For  the  first  fifteen  miles  he  seems  to  be  passing 
through  a continuous  suburban  village;  for  the  next  fifteen,  through  a coun- 
try far  surpassing  in  beauty  and  attractiveness  any  wdthin  the  same  dis- 
tance of  Philadeliihia.  Rising  gradually  in  altitude  until  it  reaches  an  ele- 
vation of  more  than  500  feet  above  tide-water,  the  landscape  presents  a 
maemificent  rolling  country,  stretching  out  in  every  direction  in  huge  un- 
dulations to  a far  distant  horizon,  the  foreground  and  mid-distance  filled 
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with  the  varied  beauty  of  wooded  hills,  ravines,  and  cultivated  fields,  while 
the  distant  sky-line  seems  to  beckon  to  a point  where  even  greater  beauty 
may  be  seen  beyond.  At  Frazer,  where  there  opens  out  a magnificent  view 
of  the  fertile  Chester  Valley,  lying  below  like  a vast  garden  basking  in  the 
sunshine,  the  West  Chester  Branch  leaves  the  main  line,  and  climbs  the 
wooded  hillside  to  the  crest  of  the  hills,  where  the  water-shed  is  on  one  side 
through  the  Chester  Valley  to  the  Schuylkill,  and  on  the  other  through  the 
valley  of  the  Brandywine  to  the  Delaware.  Green  Hill  is  four. miles  from 
Frazer,  and  less  than  three  from  West  Chester,  and  is  about  an  hour’s  ride 
from  Philadelphia.  Here,  a few  years  ago,  Messrs.  Thomas  H.  Mont- 
gomerys Samuel  Wagner,  Dallas  Sanders,  Hampton  L.  Carson,  and  a few 
others,  bought  a large  tract  of  land,  which  they  have  improA^ed  for  building 
purposes  by  good  roads  and  tree  planting,  and  here,  on  a hill  commanding 
a magnificent  view  in  almost  every  direction,  Mr.  Wagner  has  built  his 
house,  a view  of  which  is  presented  to  our  readers.  The  house  is  somewhat 
like  an  Italian  villa  in  architecture,  and  was  designed  by  the  talented  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Bindley  Johnson.  It  stands  upon  the  top  of  a hill,  550  feet  above 
tide-water,  facing  the  south,  and  protected  on  the  north  by  a fine  piece  of 
woods.  As  one  stands  on  the  terrace  on  the  west  side  of  the  house,  there  is 
presented  an  extended  view  of  a fine  rolling  country,  as  far  as  even  the  Welsh 
Mountains,  while  to  the  southwest  and  south  are  West  Chester,  and  the 
Brandywine  Hills  beyond.  A drive  over  the  lands  of  the  association  of 
gentlemen  we  have  named  shows  a succession  of  building  sites,  each  seeming 
to  be  more  beautiful  than  the  last,  commanding  views  of  vast  distance  and 
charming  foreground  in  every  direction.  Surely  it  cannot  l)e  long  before 
these  beautiful  hill-tops  will  be  crowned  with  gentlemen’s  country  houses, 
for  nowhere  within  an  hour’s  ride  from  town  is  there  a finer  landscape,  or 
more  healthy  air.  These  gentlemen  have  wisely  planned  that  a large  part 
of  the  whole  property  shall  constitute  a park,  and  that  the  woodlands, 
meadows,  and  lake  shall  be  for  the  common  use  of  those  who  improve  the 
building  sites.  In  these  latter  days,  when  fashion  in  its  imperial  sway  car- 
ries its  votaries  in  sleeping-cars  to  distant  sea-coast  in  summer  time,  where 
part  of  the  family  lives  in  crowded  hotels,  while  the  bread-winners  must  stay" 
perforce  in  the  hot  and  unhealthy  city,  it  may  be  well  worth  while  to  con- 
sider whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  to  return  to  the  good  old  fashion  of  our 
grandfathers,  and,  in  a modest  country  place,  within  an  hour’s  ride  from 
town,  find  that  healthy  family  life,  and  that  contentment  and  repose,  which 
can  only  be  secured  in  a really  rural  i)lace,  under  one’s  own  vine  and  fig 
tree. 
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THE  WEST  CHESTER  PIKE  AND  LANSDOWNE. 

■■THE  FARMER  OF  TILSBURY  VALE.”— Wordsworth. 

■■]Mid  coaches  and  chariots  a wagon  of  straw, 

Like  a magnet,  the  heart  of  old  Adam  can  draw; 

With  a thousand  soft  pictures  his  memory  will  teem. 

And  his  hearing  is  touched  with  the  sounds  of  a dream.” 

■■Up  the  Haymarket  Hill  he  oft  whistles  his  way, 

Thrusts  his  hand  in  a wagon,  and  smells  at  the  hay; 

He  thinks  of  the  fields  he  so  often  hath  mown. 

And  is  happy,  as  if  the  rich  freight  were  his  own.'’ 

■■But  chiefly  to  Smithfield  he  loves  to  repair. 

If  you  pass  by  at  morning,  you'll  meet  with  him  there; 

The  breath  of  cows  you  may  see  him  inhale. 

And  his  heart  all  the  while  is  in  Tilsbury  Vale.” 

The  West  Chester  Pike  beo'ins  at  the  western  terminus  of  Market 
Street  at  Coltb’s  Creek,  and  leads  thence  to  West  Chester,  following  the 


West  Chester  Pike  Mail  Wagon. 


general  course  of  the  old  provincial  highway,  laid  out  in  1770,  from  Middle 
Ferry  (Market  Street)  on  the  Schuylkill  River  to  the  \ illage  of  Strasburg. 

Cobb’s  Creek  was  called  Koraknng  in  the  Indian  language  according  to 
Campanius,  the  younger.  It  was  also  styled  Water  Mill  Stream,  as  suitable 
for  mills;  and  Governor  Printz  had  a mill  built  on  it,  the  first  in  the  region 
grinding  ‘‘both  fine  and  coarse  flour,”  going  “early  and  late,”  near  Blue 
Bell  Tavern,  Darby,  the  Swede’s  Mill.  The  remains  are  still  shown  by 
holes  in  the  stones. 

Cobb’s  Creek  is  named  from  William  Cobb,  who  bought  the  Swedes 
Mill  on  this  creek  from  a Swedish  company. 
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For  many  a year  the  milk  wagon,  with  a green  body  and  Ijlack 
curtains,  with  its  yellow  letters  indicating  the  owner’s  name,  was  the  most 
striking  object  on  the  West  Chester  Pike,  and  the  early  morning,  or  rather 
night  hour,  saw  the  driver  on  his  round,  while  the  later  part  of  the  day  be- 
held the  patient  man  sleepily  returning  to  his  country  home.  Now  the 
strange  sight  of  a trolley  whirling  by  country  fields  has  changed  all  this,  and 
electric  invention  has  conquered.  The  former  traveler  waited  for  a daily 
stage  to  Newtown  Square,  or  shared  a kind  farmer’s  wagon,  or  trudged 
afoot,  counting  milestones,  and  seeking  shelter  if  rain  overtook  him.  I 
speak  not  without  experience. 

Trolley  to  Carry  the  Mail. — From  the  Darby  Progress,  May  29th, 
1896: 

“The  present  method  of  delivering  the  mail  throughout  this  section 
has  been  in  vogue  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  post-offices  at  West- 
Chester  and  intermediate  points,  this  being  the  original  mail  route  lietween 
Philadelphia  and  West  Chester.  As  a souvenir  of  the  last  of  the  old  star 
route  we  present  to  our  readers  the  above  illustration  of  the  mail  ‘coach’ 
which  has  conveyed  Uncle  Sam’s  mails  up  and  down  the  pike  for  the  past 
six  months.  This  was  made  from  a ‘snap-shot’  of  the  ‘rig’  at  Upper 
Darby  Post-Office  last  Monday.  As  will  be  observed,  the  driver  is  a colored 
woman,  the  wife  of  William  Gratton,  who  for  less  than  $1.00  a day  has  car- 
ried the  mail  since  last  November.  The  small  salary  received  by  the  sub- 
contractor for  the  service  rendered  accounts  for  the  shabliy  and  dilapidated 
appearance  of  the  team. 

“There  was  a time,  however,  when  the  carrying  of  the  mail  along  this 
thoroughfare  was  a paying  business.  Passengers  and  express  jiackages 
were  carried  to  any  point  along  the  pike,  and  good  prices  were  realized,  as 
it  was  the  only  public  means  of  transportation.  The  mail  coach  passenger 
and  express  business  went  to  pieces  when  William  F.  Suite  began  to  run 
a much  more  modern  and  comfortable  stage  from  Newtown  Sipiare  to  the 
William  Penn  Hotel,  in  West  Philadelphia.  Originally  mail  from  the  city 
was  received  along  this  route  every  other  day.  The  stage  would  go  from 
the  city  to  West  Chester  one  day  and  back  the  ne.xt.  This  condition 
existed  up  to  or  less  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  route  was  divided 
at  Newtown  Square,  and  at  ]iresent  the  West  Chester  coach  meets  the 
Philadelphia  coach  at  Newtown  Square  every  day.  Jacob  Snell,  it  is  said, 
ran  the  best  coach  along  the  pike  during  the  history  of  the  star  route.  He 
had  accommodations  for  ten  or  twelve  passengers,  and  besides  carried 
numerous  express  packages.  During  the  celebrated  blizzard  of  1888  Mr. 
Snell  took  the  mail  on  horseback  over  the  route.  ‘Kitty’  McGowan,  a 
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voiing  girl  in  her  teens,  was  at  one  time  a popular  driver  of  the  mail  coach. 
Kitty  always  carried  a seven-shooter  along  to  defend  Uncle  Sam’s  mail. 
Hack  in  the  70’s,  when  the  epizootic  was  playing  such  havoc  with  the  people 
around  Philadelphia,  P.  R.  Bloom  carried  the  mail  on  foot  from  Fifth  and 
Chestnut  Streets  to  Newtown  Square.  Hugh  Jones  was  then  the  sub-con- 
tractor.  Every  imaginable  sort  of  vehicle  has  been  used  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  mail  along  this  route,  from  a road  cart  to  a stage-coach.  The 
present  rig,  which  goes  out  of  service  to-morrow,  is  by  no  means  the  worst - 
looking  mail  wagon  that  has  been  in  service  at  times  on  the  pike. 

“There  are  now  five  post-offices  on  this  end  of  the  rortte.  Upper  Darby, 
Manoa,  Adele,  Broomall,  and  Newtown.  With  one  exception  all  of  the 
postmasters  bear  the  name  of  Moore.  Thirty-five  years  ago  the  Upper 
Darby  office  was  located  at  the  Howard  House,  John  Hawkins  being  the 
postmaster.  W.  S.  P.  Shields  succeeded  Mr.  Hawkins  as  postmaster,  and 
the  office  was  moved  to  P.  R.  Bloom’s  harness  shop,  and  for  a time  Mr. 
Bloom  was  assistant  postmaster  to  Mr.  Shields.  Mr.  Bloom  was  appointed 
])Ostmaster  in  1871,  and  served  until  Joseph  Stroud  was  appointed.  The 
latter  moved  the  office  back  to  the  Howard  Horise.  During  Mr.  Stroud’s 
incumbency  the  office  was  discontinued.  When  V.  E.  Bond  began  the 
feed  business  at  his  present  location,  in  November,  1875,  he  made  applica- 
tion for  the  re-establishment  of  the  office,  and  on  IMarch  23d.  1876,  received 
his  commission.  He  held  the  position  of  postmaster  until  June  5th,  1889, 
when  the  present  incumbent,  W.  S.  Moore,  was  appointed. 

“Haverford,  or  what  is  now  known  as  Manoa  Post-Office,  was  first 
established  at  the  Eagle  Hotel.  Whlliam  Bittle,  one  of  Haverford’s  es- 
teemed citizens,  held  the  position  of  postmaster  there  from  1841  to  1847, 
when  the  office  was  removed  to  what  was  then  known  as  the  Bear  Hotel, 
about  a half  mile  further  up  the  pike.  William  Y.  Stackhouse  was  post- 
master there  for  a number  of  years,  until  the  office  was  moved  to  its  present 
location.  Here  the  different  proprietors  of  the  store  occupied  the  position 
from  time  to  time.  The  present  official,  S.  El.  Moore,  received  his  com- 
mission as  postmaster  in  July,  1881.  Soon  after  application  was  made  for 
the  change  of  the  name  of  the  office,  and  in  1882  it  became  Manoa.  Adele 
Post-Office,  which  is  located  in  the  grist-mill  at  Darby  Creek,  was  estab- 
lished less  than  four  years  ago,  and  A.  B.  Leedom,  the  proprietor  of  the 
mill,  has  been  postmaster  during  its  existence.  Broomall  was  first  estab- 
lished when  the  late  John  M.  Broomall  represented  this  district  in  Congress. 
From  him  it  derived  its  name.  It  has  been  presided  over  by  different  store  - 
keepers where  it  is  located,  Philip  Moore,  who  has  held  the  position  for 
several  years,  being  the  present  incumbent. 
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“Newtown  Square  is  an  okl-estal)lislie(l  office,  and  is  now  conducted 
by  Preston  L.  Moore,  who  has  held  the  position  of  postmaster  for  several 
years.  There  are  three  offices  on  the  pike  lietween  Newtown  and  West 
Chester,  Edgmont,  Willistown  Inn,  and  Milltown.  These  will  still  be 
served  by  coach  from  West  Chester.” 

The  author  of  this  book  wrote  in  the  Fnmkford  Herald,  “The  Passing 
of  the  Dummies,”  after  they  had  been  moved  to  the  West  Chester  Pike, 
before  the  trollies  were  used,  and  will  extract  here  a part  of  that  .article: 

“Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  prolonged  leads  to  ^Vest  Chester.  W^e 
start  out  on  a hot  day  on  a trolley  with  its  cool  breeze  to  Sixty-third  Street. 
Here  is  a bridge  over  Cobb’s  Creek,  the  city  boundary.  Haddington  lies 


Millbourne  Mills. 

at  our  right;  the  trolley  car  turns  and  goes  thither.  A ideasant  stream, 
bordered  by  meadow  land  and  a rising  hill,  atljoin  the  famous  Millbourue 
Mills,  and  a picturesque  scene  is  before  the  eye.  In  A.  D.  1690,  the  emi- 
grant, Samuel  Sellers,  bought  this  property  from  William  Peun.  In  1757 
John  Sellers,  ist,  a grandson  of  Samuel,  built  the  first  mill  here,  and  hve 
barrels  of  flour  a day  could  be  made.  In  1814  the  second  mill  was  l)uilt  bv 
John  Sellers,  2d,  and  it  was  conducted  by  John  Sellers.  3d,  as  lessee  and 
owner  for  a period  of  about  fifty  years.  Twenty  to  forty  barrels  of  dour  a 
day  could  then  be  manufactured.  In  1869  the  mill  was  enlarged,  and  im- 
proved machinery  and  steam  made  a capacity  of  fifty  barrels  a day.  Other 
improvements  followed,  until  in  1888  the  five-barrel  ca]iacity  of  17S7  had 
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increased  to  350  l^arrels  a day.”  Since  this  was  written  the  output  of  the 
mill  has  been  still  further  increased,  until  now  (1897)  its  capacity  is  six  hun- 
dred barrels  of  flour  a day.  The  original  mill  was  built  of  stone,  but  the 
most  recent  additions  are  of  timber,  covered  with  steel  shingles,  and  include 
the  elevator  capable  of  handling  40,000  bushels  of  grain. 

The  Burd  Orphan  Asylum.  By  Rev.  Summerfield  E.  Snively, 
AArden. — fl’his  noble  institution  stands  as  the  permanent  evidence  of  the 
kind  heart  and  generous  intentions,  and  is  a perpetual  and  living  monu- 
ment to  the  beloved  memory  of  its  sole  foundress  and  benefactor,  Mrs.  Eliza 
TIoward  Burd.  Eliza  Howard,  daughter  of  Wooddrop  and  Sarah  Sims, 
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was  married  to  Edward  Shippen  Burd  in  Philadelphia,  their  native  city, 
August  20th,  1810.  Of  the  eight  children  born  to  them  only  three  sur- 
vived infancy.  They,  too,  died  in  early  life,  and  were  soon  followed  by  their 
father,  September  17th,  1849.  Left  thus  a childless  widow,  bereft  of  all 
that  made  life  sweet  and  attractive,  Mrs.  Burd  determined  that  her  own 
great  loss  should  redound  to  the  benefit  of  others,  and  under  the  guidance 
and  advice  of  Dr.  Duchachet,  then  Rector  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  decided 
to  establish  a refuge  for  the  children  of  other  desolated  homes.  In  evi- 
dence of  her  loving  intention  her  will  declares:  “With  a deep  sympathy  for 
suffering  humanity,  and  mindful  of  the  Divine  declaration  that  hhe  needy 
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shall  not  always  be  forgotten,  the  expectation  of  the  poor  shall  not  perish 
forever,’  after  anxiously  and  prayerfully  considering  in  what  manner  I can 
best  devote  the  wealth  with  which  I am  intrusted  for  the  good  of  my  fel- 
low-beings, and  in  the  belief  that  the  greatest  good  with  the  least  of  evil 
can  be  thus  accomplished,  I have  determined  to  establish  an  asylum  for 
orphan  children.”  She  gave  not  only  her  means  but  herself  to  the  work. 
It  was  a labor  of  love  from  its  very  inception.  Two  frame  ljuildings  in 
Sansom  Street,  near  Ninth  Street,  in  the  rear  of  her  spacious  home  and  beau- 
tiful garden,  were  secured.  Here  the  children  were  under  her  personal 
supervision,  and  she  catered  to  them  with  her  own  hands,  with  an  ever-in- 
creasing solicitude  and  interest.  Here  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
nobler  enterprise  which  find  their  culminations  in  the  magnificent  and 
efficient  institution  of  to-da}^  The  twelve  little  girls  under  her  care  then 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  family,  and  the  first  occupants  of  the  present 
home.  Several  valuable  ideas  were  the  outgrowth  of  Mrs.  Burd’s  personal 
experience;  the  non-mixing  of  sexes:  a home  for  children  of  the  better 
class;  admission  of  children  at  a tender  age,  while  their  minds  were  still 
pliable  and  easily  molded,  and  before  oljjectionable  habits  of  life  had  be- 
come firmly  fixed. 

So  she  established  a home  primarily  for  the  orphan  daughters  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  to  Ije  admitted  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  eight,  and  kept  until  eighteen  years  of  age.  She  declares 
in  her  will,  “all  the  children  received  into  the  Asylum  shall  be  faithfully 
instructed,  as  a part  of  their  education,  in  the  principles  of  the  precious 
Gospel  of  Christ  as  they  are  taught  and  held  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States;  that  no  other  system  of  religion  shall  be  taught 
there,  and  that  all  the  worship  held  therein  shall  be  according  to  the  ritual 
of  the  said  Church,  and  no  other.”  Having  arranged  the  material  and 
spiritual  interests  of  her  little  family,  and  provided  for  the  larger  still  to 
come,  she  lay  down  the  burden  of  this  life,  and  passed  to  her  blessed  rest 
in  the  Paradise  of  God,  on  Good  Eriday,  April  6th,  yV.  D.  i860.  Recpiiescat 
in  pace!  In  1863  the  present  buildings  were  opened,  and  the  little  newlv- 
orphaned  family  of  twelve  was  transferred  to  its  new  home. 

The  Asylum  is  built  in  the  early  English  Gothic  style  of  architecture, 
under  one  continuous  roof,  in  the  shape  of  a Greek  cross.  It  makes  a gronj) 
at  once  striking,  dignified,  and  attractive.  /V  beautiful  chapel,  seating  3^0, 
with  appropriate  memorial  windows  to  Mrs.  Burd  and  Dr.  Duchachet,  and 
a large  reception-room,  filled  with  chaste  and  elegant  furniture,  fine  china, 
and  many  objects  of  interest  and  value  are  characteristic  of  the  institution. 

The  Asylum  is  under  the  control  of  the  Rector,  Wardens  and  Vestry- 
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men  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church.  They  appoint  a resident  clergyman,  who  is 
both  chaplain  and  warden.  The  present  warden,  Rev.  Summerfield  E. 
Snively,  M.  D.,  entered  upon  his  responsible  duties  February  15th,  1889. 
Visitors  to  the  Asylum  or  chapel  services  are  always  most  heartily  welcome. 

We  add  that  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  J.  Clerc  and  Rev.  Gideon  J.  Button  have 
been  wardens  of  this  noble  institution. 

We  add  the  following  concerning  the  warden  from  an  illustrated 
article  on  the  Asylum  in  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Rcz'iczv,  November  21st, 
A.  D.  1896,  prefacing  the  extract  with  the  remark  that  seven  years  of 
faithful  service  show  that  he  has  well  continued  the  work  of  his  predecessors: 

"The  present  warden.  Reverend  Summerfield  E.  Snively,  M.  D.,  took 
charge  of  the  Asylum  in  1889.  Dr.  Snively  is  a Pennsylvanian  by  birth, 
and  a member  of  the  historic  Culbertson  family.  Pie  graduated  from  Dick- 
iuson  College,  and  also  from  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  after  receiving  his  degree  practiced  successfully  in  Brook- 
lyn for  a time.  He  then  went  to  Europe,  and  continued  his  medical  studies 
in  Gottingen  and  Darmstadt.  Returning  to  America  he  entered  the 
Divinity  School  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  was  ordained  in  1875.  His 
first  ministerial  charge  was  the  rectorship  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  F'latbush, 
L.  I.,  from  which  place  he  came  to  assitme  the  very  responsible  position  he 
now  holds.” 

The  long,  old  wooden  building  on  the  hill-side  on  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  road  was  a cocoonery.  This  was  built  on  what  was  then  the  Sellers 
Hall  Farm  by  James  Sellers,  his  brother-in-law,  Charles  Cadwalader, 
and  Samuel  Sellers,  their  intention  being  to  carry  on  the  legitimate 
business  of  growing  cocoons,  and  not  to  follow  the  prevailing  specula- 
tion in  trees.  Day’s  Historical  Collections  of  Pennsylvania,  in  describ- 
ing Bristol,  gives  an  account  of  the  multicaulis  fever,  shown  in  the 
sale  of  the  morns  multicaulis  at  an  auction  in  1839,  at  Highfield  Cocoonery, 
Germantown.  Trees  were  sold  in  the  ground,  the  avereage  height  being 
about  two  and  a half  feet.  Purchasers  were  mostly  from  distant  points, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri,  and  Western  States  furnishing  the  greater  number; 
"260,000  trees  were  sold  at  prices  varying  from  17J  to  37J  cents  per  tree — 
averaging  31  23-100  cents  per  tree,  or  I2j  cents  per  foot  in  length  of  stalk. 
The  total  sale  was  $81,218.75. — Hazard’s  U.  S.  Statistical  Register,  1839.” 
About  the  same  time  these  trees  brought  50  cents  at  Columbia,  Pa.,  at  a 
sale;  and  at  Unionville,  Pa.,  40  cents,  “averaging  four  feet.”  At  West  Ches- 
ter, Pa.,  10  cents  per  foot  was  paid.  In  Southern  States  some  trees  brought 
$i  apiece.  A Jersey  nurseryman  advertised  30,000  trees  at  25  per  cent, 
cash  for  1,000  or  more,  the  balance  to  remain  on  bond  and  mortgage.  “Mr. 
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Morris's  ‘Silk  Farmer,’  published  in  Philadelphia,  September,  1839,  after 
enumerating  many  actual  sales,  gives  as  the  proceeds  of  fifteen  acres, 
$32,500;  of  other  two  acres,  $8,000;  of  other  ten  acres,  $38,000.”  Over 
300,000  trees  were  reported  as  sold  in  a week,  and  the  price  advanced, 
though  the  money  pressure  depressed  the  prices  of  flour  and  of  cotton. 
Trees  were  sold  before  having  attained  their  growth.  People  were  wild  in 
expecting  profit,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  entire  country  would  be 
luxuriant  with  mulberry  trees,  and  it  was  supposed  that  farms  would  need 
from  five  to  twenty  acres  of  these  trees  as  much  as  the  same  number  of 
meadowland  or  of  woods.  The  bubble  broke  at  last,  and  some  gained  and 
others  lost  in  the  wild  speculation,  though  the  manufacture  of  silk  pro- 
gressed afterward.  A notice  of  the  Germantown  Cocoonery  is  given  in  my 
History  of  Germantown  (pp.  230,  231).  It  is  on  Morton  Street,  and  was 
built  by  Philip  Syna  Physick,  son  of  Dr.  Physick.  Germantown  was  then  full 
of  multicaulis  trees,  one  of  which  remained  in  St.  Michael’s  churchyard  in 
High  Street.  The  Cocoonery,  a one-story  building,  was  enlarged  by  adding 
a second  story,  and  used  as  a boarding-house.  The  mulberry  tree  and  the 
silk  industry  have  had  a wonderful  history,  as  they  have  traveled  together 
through  the  ages  from  their  home  in  China  to  Persia  and  Turkey  and 
Greece  and  Italy.  The  white  and  red  berries  of  the  trees,  which  had  shone 
under  the  sunlight  in  France  and  Spain,  enlivened  the  streets  of  German- 
town for  a time,  and  then  departed. 

Sellers  Hall.  By  Horace  W.  Sellers. — After  leaving  the  city 
line  at  Cobb’s  Creek,  the  West  Chester  Road  passes  westward  for  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a mile  through  what  was  for  nearly  two  centuries  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Sellers  family.  The  original  tract,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
acres,  was  granted  in  1690  by  patent  to  Samuel  Sellers,  who  had  held  it 
prior  to  that  time  under  a rental  from  William  Penn.  It  included  the 
two  small  farms  of  fifty  acres  each  upon  which  George  and  Samuel  Sellers 
settled  after  their  arrival  in  the  Province  in  1682.  They  were  brothers, 
and  came  from  Belper,  in  Derbyshire,  England,  the  home  of  the  family  for 
many  generations.  Samuel,  the  younger,  was  a member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  his  marriage  with  Anna  Gibbons  in  1684  is  the  first  recoialed 
in  the  minutes  of  Darby  Meeting.  Anna  Gibbons  was  a daughter  of  Henn 
Gibbons,  who  came  from  Derbyshire,  England,  some  say  in  the  same  vessel 
with  Samuel  Sellers,  and  settled  in  Darby  Townsbip. 

George  and  Samuel  Sellers  jointly  built  and  occupied  the  dwelling 
that  now  forms  part  of  the  old  homestead,  still  standing,  and  known  until 
recent  years  as  “Sellers  Flail.”  The  general  plan  of  the  house  is  in  the  form 
of  an  “L,”  with  semi-detached  ont-bnildings,  forming  in  all  a pictnres(|ue 
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o-roup.  The  oldest  portion  faces  the  south,  and  from  this  front  the  lawn 
slopes  to  a terrace  wall  that  separates  the  higher  ground  of  the  garden  from 
meadow  land  through  which  flows  “Naylor’s  Run.”  It  is  said  that  in  build- 
ing this  wall  the  \vorkmen  came  upon  a fireplace  with  fragments  of  a 
blackened  hearth  and  charcoal,  the  remains  of  what  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  cave  or  dug-out  in  which  the  settlers  lived  in  1682  before  their 
house  was  completed. 

In  1686  George  Sellers  died,  and  in  the  settlement  of  his  estate  his 
property  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  brother.  There  is  a tradition  that 
he  was  about  to  be  married,  and  was  then  engaged  in  building  a house  for 
himself  not  far  from  Sellers  Hall,  on  what  is  known  as  Walnut  Hill,  where 
the  unfinished  walls  could  be  seen  until  within  the  present  century.  The 
mystery  surrounding  his  sudden  death,  the  peculiar  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  discovery  of  his  body,  and  the  subsequent  appearance  of 
his  ghost  to  his  brother,  form  the  subject  of  some  of  the  traditions  that 
are  associated  with  the  old  homestead. 

Of  Samuel  Sellers  it  is  recorded  that  “as  a man  he  was  upright  and 
just  in  his  dealings;  as  a Friend  he  was  attentive  to  his  religious  duties, 
and  submissive  to  the  discipline  of  the  Society.”  Althongh  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  difficulties,  and  doubtless  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life,  he 
prospered  by  perseverance,  industry  and  thrift,  and  besides  establishing  his 
business  of  weaving,  to  be  followed  in  it  by  his  son,  he  was  able  to  improve 
and  considerably  extend  his  plantation.  In  1691  he  purchased  seventy-five 
acres  to  the  north  of  the  original  tract,  and  subsequent  accessions  still 
further  enlarged  the  estate.  He  died  in  1732,  but  previously  transferred 
much  of  his  land  to  his  only  surviving  son,  Samuel  Sellers,  Jr.,  who  thus 
succeeded  to  the  ownership  of  Sellers  Hall.  He,  the  son,  seems  to  have 
shown  especial  ability  in  advancing  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  es- 
tate, and  is  said  to  have  gained  a wide  reputation  both  as  a coverlet  and 
camlet  weaver,  and  for  his  invention  of  an  ingenious  machine  for  twisting 
worsted.  In  1712  he  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  and  Eleanor  Dolby 
Smith,  both  ministers  in  the  Society  of  Friends  at  Darby.  Of  their  three 
sons  who  grew  to  manhood,  Samuel  (3d),  the  eldest,  removed  after  his 
marriage  in  1737  to  West  Bradford  Township,  in  Chester  County,  and 
Joseph,  the  second  son,  also  settled  away  from  the  homestead.  John 
Sellers,  the  youngest  son,  however,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  and  in  due  course  came  into  possession  of  Sellers  Hall  and 
the  farm,  together  with  the  mills  operated  in  connection  with  it.  Besides 
extending  the  estate  still  further  by  the  purchase  of  land,  he  improved  and 
enlarged  the  system  of  mill  races  and  dams  to  operate  his  various  industries. 
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He  was  a man  of  considerable  mechanical  skill  and  intelligence,  and  having 
introduced  wire  weaving  as  a department  of  his  business,  he  undertook 
the  manufacture  of  appliances  for  its  use.  He  is  thus  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  in  America  to  make  rolling  screens,  and  sieves  for  cleaning 
flax,  wheat,  etc.,  and  eventually  he  abandoned  ordinary  weaving  for  the 
wire-working  industry  he  had  thus  established. 

Besides  the  attention  given  to  his  manufacturing  interests  and  farm, 
John  Sellers  gained  prominence  as  land  surveyor,  and  his  ability  in  this  di- 
rection found  public  recognition  in  his  appointments  upon  important  com- 
missions to  fix  boundaries,  lay  out  highways,  and  consider  numerous  public 
improvements.  In  his  thirty-fifth  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Provincial 
Assembly  to  represent  Chester  County,  and  served  from  1767  lo  ^77^-  He 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
and  was  appointed  by  that  body  one  of  a committee  with  David  Ritten- 
house.  Dr.  William  Smith,  and  John  Lukens  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus 
in  1769.  In  1774  he  was  one  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  Committee,  and 
Deputy  from  Chester  County  to  the  Provincial  Port  Bill  Convention  held 
at  Philadelphia,  and  his  active  sympathy  in  the  cause  of  the  Colonies  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  caused  him  to  be  disowned  from  membership  in  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  First  Assembly  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  but  declined  to  serve,  being  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  vesting  the  legislative  power  in  one  body.  In  1783  he  was  appointed 
a Commissioner  with  David  Rittenhouse  and  Thomas  Hutchings  to  con- 
sider a plan  for  opening  communication  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Sus- 
quehanna Rivers,  and  amongst  other  commissions  upon  which  he  served 
was  that  which  determined  the  line  dividing  Chester  and  Delaware  Coun- 
ties. He  was  a member  for  Delaware  County  of  the  convention  that  formed 
the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1790  was  elected  State  Senator. 
Prior  to  this  he  was  appointed  by  the  Convention  one  of  the  Associate  Jus- 
tices of  the  County  Court,  but  resigned. 

John  Sellers’s  successful  career  bears  testimony  to  his  intellectual  at- 
tainments, his  well-directed  energy,  and  unselfish  public  spirit.  He  was 
a man  of  strong  will  and  fixed  determination,  possessing  at  all  times  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  He  married  in  1745  Ann  Gibson,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Nathan  Gibson  and  Ann  Blunston  (ncc  Hunt),  of  Kingsess. 
Upon  his  death  in  1804  the  first  division  in  the  estate  took  place.  His 
youngest  son,  George  Sellers,  inherited  the  Sellers  Hall  homestead  and 
the  largest  portion  of  the  land  south  of  the  West  Chester  Road,  which 
has  since  been  disposed  of  by  his  descendants.  The  judncipal  tract 
still  remaining  in  the  family  is  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  West  Chester 
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Ivoad,  bequeatlied  by  John  Sellers  to  his  son  John  (2d),  and  now  included 
in  the  “Millbonrne”  estate.  It  was  this  second  John  Sellers  who  built 
“Hoodland,”  and  with  his  son,  also  John,  improved  the  old  grist  mill 
property  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present  INIillbourne  Mills. 

Millboukne. — John  Sellers,  the  third  of  the  name  in  direct  succes- 
sion, and  son  of  John  Sellers,  of  “Hoodland,”  occupied  the  old  house  near 
the  Millbonrne  Mill,  owned  by  his  father,  and  used  as  the  residence  of  the 
miller.  It  was  built  in  the  last  century,  of  logs,  but  improved  and  enlarged 
at  various  times,  and  when  the  new  mill  was  built,  in  1814,  and  John  Sellers, 


Residence  of  John  Sellers,  3D,  from  1817  to  1858.  Present  Owner, 

Wm.  Sellers,  His  Eldest  Son. 

the  son,  undertook  the  management  of  it,  this  original  Millbourne  House 
was  made  habitable  for  him  as  his  permanent  residence.  Here  he  brought 
his  bride  in  1817  with  some  misgivings,  fearing  that  she  would  be  dissatis- 
hed  with  his  primitive  abode.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Wm.  Poole, 
of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  a highly  intellectual  man,  who  had  made  her  his 
close  coni])anion  all  through  her  girlhood.  She  left  a large  and  congenial 
circle  in  her  own  family  and  friends  to  make  this  unpretentious  house 
at  Millbourne  her  home,  but  she  brought  into  it  a spirit  of  cheerful 
content  and  courage  which  became  an  inspiration  to  her  husband  through- 
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out  his  life.  Here  they  lived  most  happily  for  forty-one  years,  and  had 
eleven  children  born  to  them.  Three  of  these  died  in  infancy;  the  remain- 
ing eight  outlived  their  parents  many  years,  no  deaths  occurring  among 
them  for  over  seventy  years,  when  the  first  born,  Mary  S.  Bancroft,  died 
in  December,  1894. 

This  old  house,  the  hap])y  home  of  the  family  for  so  long,  has  been 
changed  to  accommodate  two  tenants,  and  though  many  modern  improve- 
ments have  been  introduced,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  picturesqueness.  It  is 
now  owned  by  William  Sellers,  the  eldest  son. 

In  1S50  a small  cottage  tenement  house  was  built  in  what  was  then 
an  almost  open  field  on  the  site  of  the  present  Millbourne  House.  This 
cottage  was  occupied  for  one  summer  by  John  Sellers,  4th,  who  sought  it 
for  the  sake  of  his  little  children.  The  grandparents  were  greatly  attracted 
by  its  pleasant  and  airy  surroundings,  and  were  eventually  led,  in  1858,  to 
build  the  house  which  became  the  second  Millbourne  home  (shown  in 
illustration),  and  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  John  Sellers,  4th,  wdth  his 
family. 

The  planning  and  building  of  this  house  was  largely  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Sellers,  the  mother  of  the  present  occupant.  She  greatly  enjoyed 
the  self-imposed  task,  in  wdiich  she  had  the  able  assistance  of  John  M.  Gries, 
a young  and  promising  architect,  who  gave  his  life  for  his  country  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion. 

The  house  was  finished  and  occupied  in  the  fall  of  1858,  but  Mrs. 
Sellers’s  enjoyment  of  it  as  a home  was  of  short  duration,  as  her  death  oc- 
curred on  the  3d  of  January,  1859. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  John  Sellers,  3d,  lived  in  this  house 
with  his  unmarried  daughter  Martha  for  nearly  twenty  years,  until 
his  death  in  July,  1878.  This  daughter,  who  remained  with  her  father  as 
care-taker  and  companion,  was  devoted  to  this  country  home.  She  helped 
to  select  and  locate  the  trees,  which  now,  ])erfect  in  their  proportions,  orna- 
ment the  lawn,  and  in  this  regard  she  is  largely  responsible  for  the  beauty 
of  the  place.  To  the  rising  generation  “Millbourne”  is  the  old  homestead, 
and  it  is  a source  of  pride  anrl  pleasure  that  it  has  never  passed  out  of  the 
family,  and  that  it  is  still  occupied  by  those  of  the  name. 

Hoodland.  By  Samuel  Sellers. — This  fine  old  country  mansion, 
handsomely  situated  on  the  State  Road  south  of  the  West  Chester  Turn- 
pike, was  built  in  the  year  1823  by  John  Sellers,  son  of  John  Sellers  ( i)  and 
Ann  Gibson.  John  Sellers  (2)  was  born  at  Sellers  Hall,  the  near-l^y  home- 
stead of  the  Sellers  family,  which  his  ancestor,  who  prol)al)ly  came  over  in 
the  ship  “Welcome,”  but  certainly  in  one  of  the  several  vessels  arriving  at 
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that  time,  had  built,  and  which  still  stands  in  a good  state  of  preservation 
He  was  a brother  of  Nathan,  David,  and  George  Sellers,  the  latter  of  whom 
(the  youngest  of  the  four  brothers)  inherited  the  old  homestead.  Nathan, 
David,  and  John  married  three  sisters,  daughters  of  Joseph  Coleman,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  resided  at  the  corner  of  Water  Street  and  Tun  Alley, 
when  that  locality  contained  the  homes  of  many  of  Philadelphia’s  promi- 
nent citizens,  and  a portion  of  the  back  buildings  of  the  old 
house  still  stands.  John  Sellers  learned  the  art  of  tanning  and  currying 
leather,  and  after  reaching  manhood  he  carried  the  business  on 
in  Philadelphia.  Retiring  from  business  in  middle  life,  he  bought 
a farm,  upon  which  he  built  his  new  country  house.  He  at 

:irst  occupied  the  old  farm-house  known  as  ‘TVHy  Side,”  which  still  stands 
on  the  old  I’ike  Road,  at  the  foot  of  what  is  known  as  the  “Black  Horse 
Hill.”  This  long,  steep  hill  took  its  name  from  the  old  Black  Horse 
d'avern,  which  for  many  years  stood  there,  a pleasant  stopping  place  for 
the  farmers  of  Delaware  and  Chester  County  on  their  wa}"  to  the  Phila- 
delphia markets.  The  tavern  was  upon  the  Hoodland  property,  and 
John  Sellers,  to  disencourage  the  use  of  intoxicants,  did  away  with  the 
bar,  converting  it  into  a temperance  house.  He  was  the  first  farmer 
iri  the  neighborhood  to  discontinue  the  use  of  liquors  in  the  harvest  field. 
Hoodland  House  stands  upon  the  first  high  ridge  of  ground  back  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  the  ridge  upon  which  stands  Attleborough  (now 
known  as  Langhorne),  Bucks  County,  running  out  on  the  south  near  Ches- 
ter and  Delaware  County,  and  from  it  can  be  seen  the  distant  Delaware  and 
Jersey  hills.  The  original  Hoodland  Farm  joins  the  property  upon  which 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  recently  erected  the  Flower  Observa- 
tory. Tohn  Sellers  was  a plain,  straightforward  man,  never  afraid  to  ex- 
])ress  an  honestly  held  opinion,  yet  not  given  to  thrust  his  views  upon 
others  in  a dogmatic  way.  Fie  disliked  pretense,  and  was  singular!}^ 
simple  in  his  tastes  and  habits.  He  willed  the  old  Hoodland  Farm 
to  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Abraham  L.  Pennock,  and  sister 
of  John  Sellers,  Jr.  (3),  the  father  of  William,  John,  and  Nathan 
Sellers,  owners  of  the  Millbourne  Mills  and  adjoining  property  on  the  West 
Chester  Pike,  near  Sixty-third  and  Market  Streets.  John  Sellers  (3)  had 
been  apprenticed  to  the  flour  business  by  his  father,  John  Sellers,  of  Hood- 
land, and  had  l^een  set  up  by  him  in  the  year  1814  in  the  milling  busi- 
ness in  the  old  Millbourne  Mill,  then  operated  by  water  exclusively.  This 
John  Sellers,  the  miller,  brother  of  Mrs.  Pennock,  was  a genial,  interest- 
ing, and  much-respected  man.  He  was  unobtrusive,  with  many  fine  cpiali- 
ties  of  both  head  and  heart,  and  possessed  of  great  activity  to  the  last.  He 
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died  in  his  89th  year.  Abraham  L.  Pennock  and  his  wife  made  Hoodland 
their  home  the  latter  years  of  their  lives,  coming  there  during  John  Sellers's 
(2)  lifetime,  as  he  had  become  a great  suft’erer,  totally  blind,  and  wanted 
his  daughter  with  him.  After  Hoodland  became  the  property  of  his  wife, 
Abraham  L.  Pennock  built  the  Howard  House  at  the  hve-mile  stone  op- 
posite the  old  temperance  Black  Horse  Inn,  then  abandoned  as  a tavern,  and 
converted  into  a dwelling,  now  known  as  “Ledgely,”  and  once  occupied  by 
I.  Morris  Lewis.  This  property  is  now  owned  by  Abraham  L.  Pennock,  the 
well-known  florist  of  Lansdowne,  whose  city  establishment  is  at  Fifteenth 
and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia.  A great  effort  was  being  made  to 
establish  upon  a near-by  property  a licensed  farmers’  and  drovers’  tavern, 
and  just  at  this  juncture  the  Howard  House  was  com])leted  and  leased  as  a 
first-class  temperance  hostelry.  Al)raham  L.  Pennock,  who  was  a prominent 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  became  early  in  life  in- 
terested in  the  question  of  human  slavery,  and  was  an  active  and  interested 
member  of  the  old  “Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery  Society,”  being  at  one  time 
Vice-President  thereof.  When  a portion  of  those  opposed  to  slavery  or- 
ganized as  a political  party  he  cast  his  lot  with  them,  and  was  ever  after  what 
was  termed  "a  voting  Abolitionist”  in  contradistinction  to  the  Moral  ’Sua- 
sion Abolitionist.  He  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  only  who  cast  their  vote  at 
the  Dar!)7  polls,  Delaware  County, for  the  Free  Soil  party,  from  out  of  which 
little  party  afterward  came  the  present  Republican  party.  He  was  a man 
who  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He  was  self-contained,  and 
not  easily  moved  from  the  course  which  he  had  marked  out  as  right  for  him 
to  pursue.  He  must  be  convinced  of  the  unsoundness  of  his  position  be- 
fore he  consented  to  abandon  it.  Hospitable  and  kind,  entertaining  many 
prominent  men  in  his  home,  among  them  George  Thompson,  the  English 
orator;  James  Russell  Lowell,  and  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  The  follow- 
ing is  a letter  written  by  Mr.  Whittier  to  Joseph  Liddon  Pennock,  a son 
of  Abraham  L.  Pennock,  after  his  father’s  death: 

Amesbury,  15th,  5th,  1868. 

My  Dear  Friend: — Thy  letter  informing  of  the  death  of  thy  hon- 
ored father  has  just  reached  me,  and  I thank  thee  for  thinking  of  me  at  such 
a time.  It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  I flrst  knew  him.  He  was  iuy 
friend  and  counsellor  in  the  dark  and  troubled  times  of  1838-39,  and  40, 
a man  of  antique  heroism  and  integrity,  against  whom  the  violent  enemies 
of  freedom  could  And  nothing  to  urge.  I think  he  came  nearer  to  my  idea 
of  a true  Christian  gentleman  than  any  other  one  I ever  knew.  Flow  much 
he  did  by  tongue  and  pen  and  press,  the  influence  of  his  noble  life  and  cha- 
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aclei-  for  the  cause  of  freedom  only  those  who  in  those  years  were  closely 
associated  with  him  could  know.  He  was  a tower  of  strength  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Anti-Slavery  Society.  I wish  I could  have  seen  him  once  more. 
I sent  a message  to  him  by  a Philadelphia  friend  who  called  on  me  a few 
weeks  ago,  and  I hope  he  received  it.  Will  thee  remember  me  to  thy  sister 
Mary,  and  thy  mother  if  she  is  still  living. 

Believe  me  very  truly,  thy  friend, 

John  G.  Whittier. 

In  Whittier’s  “Golden  Wedding  of  Longwood”  we  read: 

"Of  Jolin  and  Hannah, 

The  eagle  face  of  Lindley  Cox, 

Coats,  brave  Garrett's  daring  zeal, 

The  Christian  grace  of  Pennock,  the  steadfast  heart  of  Neall.” 

All  these  named  were  well-known  y\holitionists  in  their  day. 

The  old  “Ploodland”  mansion  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mary 
Pennock  Sellers,  widow  of  David  Sellers,  and  granddaughter  of  John  Sellers 
(2).  In  1877  the  house  was  burned,  leaving  the  walls  standing.  In  1878  it 
was  rebuilt  on  the  same  plan,  David  Sellers  and  family  moving  in  when  com- 
pleted. David  Sellers  was  a grandson  of  David  Sellers  (brother  of  John), 
and  was  at  one  time  the  owner  of  “Brookfield  Farm,”  which  lies  between 
the  Marshall  and  Garrett  Roads,  a short  distance  from  Hoodland.  He  was  a 
clear-headed,  observing  man,  jtossessed  of  many  fine  characteristics;  he 
was  an  exceptional  man.  Many  w'ere  they  who  went  to  him 
through  his  long  useful  life  for  advice  and  interested  help. 

He  never  turned  away  from  any  one.  By  his  neighbors  he  was 
thoroughly  respected.  In  early  and  middle  life  he  had  been  associated 
with  his  father  and  others  in  the  wire  and  leather  business  in  Philadelphia, 
to  which  business  he  gave  conscientious  and  energetic  attention.  All  con- 
nected with  him  implicitly  relied  upon  him.  He  was  a friend  in  time  of 
need,  and  a staunch  friend  of  good  government  and  just  law.  Truly  it  was 
said  by  one  of  the  minsters  at  his  funeral,  which  was  a very  large  gathering: 
“He  was  one  who  called  every  man  his  brother.”  He  died  April  13th, 
1887,  in  his  71st  year. 

I add  that  AI)raham  L.  Pennock,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Sellers,  and  his 
sons,  Caspar  and  Aldrich,  reside  at  Lansdowne.  The  sons  are  florists. 
Isabella  L.  Pennock  also  is  a member  of  the  Lansdowne  family. 

Liddonfieed.  By  Sarah  Pennock  Sellers. — Liddonfield  Farm, 
near  the  West  Chester  Pike,  adjoining  the  Eagle  property,  was  owned  and 
occupied  in  Revolutionary  times  by  Abraham  Liddon  and  Isabella  Shep- 
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herd,  his  wife.  iV  silver  tankard  is  still  in  the  possession  of  their  de- 
scendants which  was  buried  at  Liddonfield  to  keep  it  from  the  soldiers. 

Abraham  Liddon  and  wife  were  in  the  dry  goods  business  in  Phila- 
delphia. They  spent  most  of  their  lives  there,  dying  on  Third  Street,  near 
Arch.  They  were  the  maternal  grandparents  of  Abraham  L.  Pennock. 
Pie  grew  up  in  their  family,  his  mother,  Mary  Liddon,  dying  when  little  over 
twenty  years  of  age.  Plis  father  'was  George  Pennock,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
afterward  married  Sarah  Wistar.  Dr.  Caspar  W.  Pennock,  of  Howellville, 
Edgemont  Township,  Delaware  County,  was  the  child  of  George  Pennock 
and  Sarah  Wistar. 

Abraham  L.  Pennock  inherited  the  Liddonfield  property  from  his 
grandparents.  The  small  house,  with  hip-roof,  still  standing  on  the  farm 
they  had  lived  in,  but  when  he  reached  middle  life  he  built  another  house 
on  the  land,  and  moved  from  Twelfth  Street,  near  Market,  to  it.  At  that 
time  Haverford  Township  was  much  more  country-like  than  now,  and  it 
was  said  that  “Abraham  L.  Pennock  builded  on  the  backbone  of  old 
Harford.”  Here  he  lived  for  some  years,  but  eventually  moved  to  Hood- 
land,  some  miles  nearer  Philadelj^hia.  I add  to  the  Pennock  narrative  that 
William  Perot,  a member  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  of  Girard  College, 
resided  at  Liddonfield  for  a time.  Another  fact  is  worth  mention: 

The  Howard  House  was  at  the  height  of  its  jiopularity  as  a summer 
boarding-house  when  the  liattle  of  Gettysburg  occurred,  and  there  seemed 
every  prospect  of  an  advance  on  Philadelphia,  and  the  West  Chester  Pike 
suburb  being  made  a Confederate  camping  ground.  The  morning  of  that 
anxious  Monday  jieople  on  its  porch  noticed  the  wretchedly  dressed  rider 
of  an  equally  wretched-looking  horse  that  limped  painfully  by.  As  the 
man  cast  scrutinizing  glances  from  under  his  battered  hat,  one  lady  caught 
sight  of  a keen,  youthful  eye,  and  exclaimed,  “That  is  a spy!”  Suspicion 
was  aroused,  and  a message  sent  to  the  city,  and  he  reached  there  to  find 
himself  under  arrest.  Examination  showed  a rebel  officer’s  uniform  con- 
cealed under  the  shabby  garments  which  he  had  assumed,  and  proved  the 
truth  of  the  accusation. 

John  Hawkins  kept  the  Howard  House  for  years,  and  his  family  con- 
tinued it,  but  afterward  moved  to  Rosemout. 

Key.stone  Pm’ER  Miel. — The  tract  on  which  this  mill  is  located  was 
taken  up  by  John  Blunstou,  November  18th,  1683,  who  sold  two  hundred 
and  liftv  acres  June  ist,  1686,  to  John  Hood.  Prior  to  1770  John  Sellers  ( i) 
utilized  the  water-power  of  Cobb’s  Creek  by  the  construction  of  a long  head 
race  through  this  land  and  his  Sellers  Hall  farm,  and  erected  a sau'-mill  that 
was  operated  by  his  sawyer,  John  llayes.  There  was  no  favorable  site  for 
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a mill  clam  in  the  locality,  and  the  method  of  developing  the  water-power 
was  an  example  of  skillfnl  engineering  for  those  primitive  times.  It  was  at 
this  mill  that  John  Sellers  permitted  the  sawing  of  tent  poles,  etc.,  for  the 
American  army,  which  was  among  the  acts  leading  to  his  disownment  by 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  referred  to  in  the  testimony  against  him  as  pre- 
sented at  Darby  Meeting.  Here  also,  in  1776,  his  son,  Nathan  Sellers,  pre- 
])ared  and  drew  the  wire  for  the  Continental  paper  molds,  after  having 
l)een  recalled  from  military  duty  by  Congress  to  undertake  the  work. 

Upon  the  death  of  John  Sellers  the  property  passed  to  his  son 
George,  who  inherited  Sellers  Hall.  The  mill  is  located  in  the  “Report  of 
Manufactures  of  Delaware  County  of  1826”  as  “being  on  Cobb's  Creek 
in  Upper  Darby,  above  Indian  Creek,  a large  branch  which  extends  into 
I’hiladelphia  County,  a saw-mill  head  and  fall  about  twenty-eight  feet,  mill- 
race  about  one  and  a half  miles  long;  owned  and  occupied  by  Geo.  Sellers." 
The  property  was  deeded  by  will  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  George  Sellers,  who 
became  the  wife  of  George  Pennock.  From  about  1830  to  April  ist,  1854, 
it  was  used  as  an  oil  mill,  at  which  time  the  unexpired  lease  of  Samuel 
! lartranft  was  purchased  by  C.  S.  Garrett,  who  removed  the  oil  machinery 
and  substituted  machinery  for  manufacturing  paper.  He  continued  paper- 
making at  this  mill  till  1866,  when,  having  purchased  the  Avater  privilege, 
Mr.  Garrett  erected  the  present  mills  on  property  owned  by  him,  and 
about  half  a mile  above  the  site  of  the  old  mills.  The  buildings  were  of 
stone,  one,  fifty  by  sixty  feet,  four  stories  high;  one  thirty-five  by  thirty-five 
feet,  three  stories  high;  and  one  thirty  liy  one  hundred  feet,  one  story  high; 
and  are  supplied  with  one  t\vo-thousand-pound  and  two  one-thousand- 
pound  washing  engines,  two  twelve-hundred-pound  beating  engines,  one 
Jordan  engine,  and  one  eighty-four-inch  Fourdriner  machine.  The  power 
is  supplied  from  a three-hundred-horse-pow-er  Greene  steam  engine,  and 
four  one-hundred-horse-power  boilers.  The  product  is  mostly  book  and 
card  papers,  of  which  about  eight  tons  are  made  daily.  Twenty  males  and 
sixteen  females  are  employed. 

Keystone. — Bond’s  feed  store  here  contains  the  Upper  Darby 
Post-Office,  wdfich  is  kept  by  William  S.  Moore.  Vanleer  E.  Bond  was 
formerly  postmaster.  The  post-office  w^as  once  at  the  Howard  House,  and 
for  a time  was  discontinued,  but  w^as  re-established  by  Mr.  Bond  in  1876.  The 
toll-gate  here  was  long  knowm  as  Bloom’s  Gate,  from  the  keeper,  Peter 
Bloom,  wdio  died  several  years  ago.  The  store  where  Mr.  Bond  conducted 
his  I)usiness  belongs  to  the  Thomas  H.  Powers  estate,  which  owns  much 
land  here,  including  the  old  cocoonery.  Mr.  Bond  is  a native  of  Upper 
Darby;  his  mother  was  a sister  of  Rachel  Super,  and  he  now,  in  connection 
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with  his  l)rother-in-law,  William  H.  Jones,  owns  the  farm  on  which  Rachel 
Super  lived.  The  property  runs  along  the  State  Road  and  Cedar  Lane 
and  Lansdowne  Avenue,  joining  the  farms  of  Levi  Lukens,  and  the  John 
Kirk  estate  as  well  as  the  farm  of  Jonathan  Evans,  and  the  farm  of  Robert  L. 
Jones,  Mr.  Bond's  father-in-law.  This  farm  is  cut  l)y  the  Philadelphia  & Del- 
aware County  Railroad,  and  Arlington  Station  is  located  on  it.  The  Whl- 
liam  Bryan  tract,  adjoining  Mr.  Lnken’s  farm,  also  belongs  to  Messrs.  Bond 
and  Jones.  Mr.  Bond  was  in  the  oil  business  in  Armstrong,  and  Butler,  and 
Clarion  Counties,  Pa.,  before  entering  in  business  in  Upper  Darby.  He  has 
a branch  place  of  business  at  Clifton,  Pa.,  where  J.  Walter  Jones  is  a partner. 

The  Keystone  School-house  was  built  in  1885.  The  ground  was 
given  by  Caspar  S.  Garrett,  the  owner  of  the  Keystone  Paper  Mills,  near 
here. 

The  Presbyterian  Memorial  Sunday-school  Chapel,  under  the  care  of 
the  Patterson  Memorial  Church,  at  Sixty-third  and  Vine  Streets,  was  built 
in  memory  of  Dr.  Edward  Anderson,  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Anderson,  who 
died  at  an  early  age.  He  had  been  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school, 
which  met  in  a private  house,  and  the  community  gave  this  testimonial  to 
his  worth.  Such  blessed  memorials  beneht  the  living,  while  they  commem- 
orate the  holy  dead.  The  building  was  dedicated  in  A.  D.  1895.  The 
Anderson  family  are  described  at  St.  George’s,  Ardmore,  in  this  volume. 

The  Ford  and  Melville  blacksmith  shops  have  long  emitted  anvil  music 
to  serve  the  neighborhood. 

Peter  R.  Bloom,  son  of  the  former  toll-gate  keeper,  carries  on  the 
business  of  harness-making  at  the  corner  of  Garrettford  Road. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  following  item  appeared  in  the  Dcla- 
ivarc  County  American,  September  24th,  1896: 

Bought  Out  a Business. — George  W.  Lyster,  of  Fernwood,  has  pur- 
chased the  old-established  harness  business  at  the  lower  toll-gate  on  the 
West  Chester  Turnpike  that  has  been  operated  by  Peter  Bloom  for  many 
years.  It  is  one  of  the  best  stands  in  the  county,  and  Mr.  Lyster  is  a hrst- 
class  harness-maker. 

We  add  that  George  A.  Sylvester  has  a store  at  Keystone. 

Cardington.  By  Horace  W.  Sellers. — On  Cobh’s  Creek,  just 
above  the  mouth  of  Naylor’s  Run,  Nathan  and  David  Sellers  operated 
a cotton  mill  as  early  as  1798,  it  being  considered  the  first  mill  of  its  kind 
established  in  Delaware  County.  The  water  power  was  brought  by  a race 
leading  from  the  dam  on  Naylor’s  Run  where  stood  the  old  saw-mill  owned 
by  Nathan  Sellers  and  operated  for  many  years  by  Jesse  Hayes.  The 
cotton  mill  was  afterward  converted  into  a paper  mill,  which  in  181^ 
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was  destroyed  l)v  fire.  Sid)sequently  David  Sellers  built  upon  the  site  a 
tilt  mill  that  was  leased  in  1826  to  David  Snyder  for  the  manufacture  of 
spades  and  shovels.  About  this  time  at  the  old  saw-mill  on  Naylor’s  Run 
Coleman  Sellers  operated  his  card-teeth  machines  as  a branch  of  his  estab- 
lishment in  the  city.  A few  years  later  he  built  a house  and  factory  near 
the  tilt  mill,  and  located  his  wool  card  industry  there,  giving  to  the  place 
the  name  of  “Cardington.”  Subsequently  he  enlarged  the  plant  by  build- 
ing a macbine  shop  and  foundry,  thus  concentrating  his  works  that  before 
had  l>een  located  at  separate  points  in  the  city.  It  was  the  improved  equip- 
ment of  these  shops,  and  the  \vell-recognized  engineering  skill  of  the  owners 
that  induced  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  to  select  this 
establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  for  the  State  Railroad, 
d'he  design  and  construction  of  these  engines  as  proposed  and  carried  out 
by  Coleman  Sellers  & Sons  in  1834-35  mark  an  important  advance  in  the 
evolution  of  the  locomotive  toward  its  general  form  as  we  see  it  to-day.  The 
death  of  Coleman  Sellers  occurred  in  1834,  and  the  completion  of  the  con- 
tract, therefore,  devolved  upon  his  sons,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  entire 
management  of  the  business. 

\\hLi)  Orchard,  situated  on  the  Marshall  Road,  just  beyond  the  Phila- 
delphia line  of  Cobb's  Creek,  is  one  of  the  beauty  spots  near  Philadelphia. 
It  originally  was  part  of  a tract  of  89^  acres,  deeded  from  Matthew 
Hopkins  to  John  Sellers  in  1762.  It  descended  by  will  to  George  Sellers; 
then  by  deed  to  Nathan  Sellers,  Sr.;  then  by  will  to  Nathan  Sellers,  Jr.,  who 
sold  a portion  of  it  to  his  cousin,  Samuel  Sellers.  The  two  cousins.  Nathan 
and  Samuel,  built  each  of  them  a house,  which  houses  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  rebuilt  about  1840.  In  1857  Samuel  Sellers’s  heirs  sold  the 
])roperty  to  Richard  Richardson,  who  sold  his  sister-in-law.  Rebecca  White, 
one  half  interest.  At  the  death  of  her  sister  Rebecca  White  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  entire  place  called  Wild  Orchard,  and.  in  1887,  sold  it  to  her 
nephew,  Josiah  White,  the  present  owner.  \Vild  Orchard  is  noted  for  its 
beautiful  grove  of  tulip-poplar  trees,  many  of  which  girth  from  eight  to 
nine  feet,  and  are  150  feet  tall,  running  up  in  many  instances  fifty  feet  with- 
out a limb. 

IMill  Bank.  By  Horace  W.  Sellers. — The  property  of  Dr.  Cole- 
man Sellers,  on  Marshall’s  Road,  just  above  the  old  grist-mill  on  Naylor’s 
Run,  occupies  ]>art  of  the  original  plantation  of  John  Marshall,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Darby  Townshij).  According  to  tradition,  he  and  Samuel 
Sellers,  besides  being  neighbors,  were  close  friends,  assisting  each  other  in 
their  labors  of  clearing  the  land  and  building  their  houses.  “Mill  Bank” house 
stands  upon  the  high  ground  between  the  road  and  the  meadow,  across 
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which,  on  the  opposite  slope,  may  be  seen  "Sellers  Hall.”  It  was  built  during 
the  years  1815  to  1817  by  Nathan  Sellers,  Esq.,  the  grandfather  of 
its  present  owner,  and  the  eldest  son  of  John  Sellers,  of  .Sellers 
Hall.  He  was  born  at  the  homestead  November  27th,  and 

seems  to  have  inherited  his  father’s  ingenuity  and  taste  for  scientific  and 
mechanical  pursuits.  He  was  instructed  in  land  surveying  at  an  early  age, 
and  also  bei:ame  familiar  with  the  wdre-working  business  and  the  several 
industries  conducted  by  his  father  in  connection  therewith.  In  1772  he 
entered  the  office  of  Henry  Hale  Graham,  Esq.,  at  Chester,  as  an  apprentice 
to  learn  "the  trade,  science,  and  occupation  of  scrivener.”  After  com- 
pleting the  term  of  his  indenture,  he  was  actively  emjdoyed  in  tlie  practice 
of  his  profession,  besides  being  engaged  in  the  mechanical  pursuits  in  which 
he  was  formerly  interested.  In  due  course  he  took  a more  active  part  in 
the  wire-working  business,  and  by  1775  seems  to  have  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  entire  control  of  it. 

In  1776  he  forfeited  his  membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends  by  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  a rille  company,  and  served  as  ensign 
in  Colonel  Jonathan  Paschall’s  Battalion,  Philadelphia  County  Associators. 
While  on  duty  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  he  was  recalled  by  a special  resolution  of 
Congress,  by  which  he  was  desired  to  provide  the  necessary  molds  and 
utensils  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  for  the  Government.  Upon  his  re- 
turn he  was  actively  engaged  upon  this  work,  being  assisted  for  a time  by 
his  brother,  Samuel  Sellers,  whose  death,  however,  occurred  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  As  all  paper  molds  had  been  imported  prior  to  the  embargo 
of  1 776,  Nathan  Sellers  had  to  devise  the  methods  of  drawing  and  anneal- 
ing wire  necessary  to  their  manufacture,  and  he  is  recognized  as  the  first 
to  undertake  the  work  in  this  country.  During  the  Revolution  he  was  also 
called  upon  by  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Safety  to  make  a military  survey 
along  the  Delaware  River,  and  later  in  life  he  was  actively  employed  by  the 
State  in  making  surveys  and  considering  questions  relating  to  canal  and 
other  internal  improvements.  The  manufacture  of  i>aper  molds,  however, 
laid  the  foundation  for  his  fortune.  After  his  marriage  in  1779  he  settled  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  had  at  that  time  a well-established  business  with  the 
paper  mills  of  the  country.  Subsequently  he  took  into  i)artnership  a younger 
brother,  David  Sellers,  and  for  many  years  the  business  was  condncted 
under  the  firm  name  of  Nathan  and  David  Sellers.  During  his  residence  in 
Philadelphia  Nathan  Sellers  took  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  (to 
(juote  from  one  of  the  daily  ])apers  referring  to  his  death),  "so  universally 
was  he  esteemed  by  all  rank  and  all  ])olitical  parties  that  during  the  greatest 
time  of  party  excitement  he  was  elected  to  the  City  Council  without  oppo- 
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sition,  ami  was  always  reported  one  of  the  most  useful  and  industrious  mem- 
bers thereof.” 

^Vlthoug'h  through  the  death  of  their  father  Nathan  and  Da^dd  Sellers 
inherited  but  a small  share  of  the  paternal  estate,  they  acquired  by  purchase 
and  substantially  improved  much  of  the  adjoining  property  in  Upper  Darby. 
In  1817  Nathan  Sellers  retired  from  active  business,  and  his  eldest  son, 
Coleman  Sellers,  succeeded  him  in  the  general  management  of  the  concern. 
After  that  time  his  life  was  spent  at  ‘Alill  Bank,”  where  he  found  employ- 
ment in  the  care  of  his  estate.  \\  hen  occasion  offered  he  co-operated  with 
his  son  in  devising  improvements  in  the  methods  of  manufacture,  and  to- 
gether they  invented,  among  other  appliances,  a machine  for  wire-laying 
paper  molds  that  replaced  the  old  hand  process,  and  thus  marked  one  of 
the  important  steps  in  the  art.  Notwithstanding  Nathan  Sellers’s  disown- 
ment  from  membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  continued,  as  before, 
a regular  attendant  at  meeting  until  his  death  in  1830,  when  his  body  was 
interred  at  Friends’  Burying  Ground,  at  Darby.  Frequent  efforts  were 
made  by  the  Society  to  induce  him  to  “come  to  a sight  and  sense”  of  his 
error  in  taking  up  arms,  but  without  avail.  These  efforts  continued  until 
shortly  before  his  death.  On  one  of  the  last  occasions,  when  a committee 
waited  upon  him  at  i\lill  Bank,  he  was  presented  with  several  forms  of 
acknowledgment  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Society.  As  he  had  pre- 
viously refused  to  admit  that  his  military  service  was  an  error,  one  of  these 
papers  submitted  by  the  committee  for  his  signature  read:  ‘T  regret  the 
circumstances  that  led  me  to  act  as  I did.”  After  studying  this  for  a 
moment,  he  wrote:  “I  glory  in  the  circumstances,”  and  handed  it  back. 

The  location  of  ‘Alill  Bank”  on  sloping  ground  gave  opportunities  for 
the  attractive  cultivation  of  its  terraced  garden,  which,  always  attended 
with  the  greatest  care,  was  in  the  old  days  an  object  of  interest  and  admira- 
tion. Nathan  Sellers’s  wife  survived  him  but  a year,  and  from  that  time, 
1831,  until  1872,  the  place  was  occupied  by  their  unmarried  daughter,  Ann 
Sellers,  and  upon  her  death  it  passed  to  her  nephew,  the  present  owner. 

Fernbrook  Cottage.  By  Samuel  Sellers. — This  charming  stone 
cottage,  beautifully  situated  on  the  old  Marshall  Road,  about  three-fourths 
of  a mile  south  of  the  AVest  Chester  Turnpike,  now  owned  by  Aliss  Marv 
Lewis,  of  Delaware  County,  and  at  one  time  occiq)ied  by  her.  was  erected 
by  Samuel  Sellers  in  the  year  1861.  This  was  in  the  early  years  of  the  great 
Ci\il  AAAr.  AA'ork  on  the  buildings  was  suspended  for  a time  because  of 
a feared  advance  into  Pennsylvania  of  the  Southern  army.  Happily  the 
onward  course  of  the  Confederate  forces  was  stayed  before  they  reached 
the  borders  of  the  State,  and  work  again  went  rapidly  on,  Mr.  Sellers  moving 
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into  it  in  tlie  spring  of  1862.  This  cottage  was  erected  on  land  (eleven  acres 
of  hillside,  meadow,  stream,  and  wood)  inherited  by  Samuel  Sellers  from  his 
father,  James  Sellers,  who  had  retired  some  years  before  his  death  from  an 
active  business  life  in  Philadelphia.  The  father  of  James  Sellers  was  David 
Sellers,  who,  with  his  elder  brother  Nathan,  was  of  the  original  firm  of  N.  & 
D.  Sellers,  wire  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  Philadelphia. 

About  the  year  1772  David  Sellers  was  apprenticed  to  David  P>acon, 
a prominent  and  highly  respected  “Fidend”  of  Philadelphia,  to  learn  the 
trade  of  hatter  and  trunkmaker,  and  throughout  his  life  he  held  liis  former 
master  in  affectionate  esteem.  In  his  diary  we  find  under  date  of  June  5th, 
1809,  the  following:  “This  afternoon  my  ancient  friend,  David  Bacon,  de- 
parted this  life  I have  no  doubt  in  exchange  for  a better,  about  3 o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Knowest  thou  that  the  Lord  will  take  away  thy  master  from 
thy  head  to-day?  And  he  said.  Yea,  I know  it,  hold  you  your  i)eace.'’ 
Also  under  date  of  June  7th,  1809,  “David  Bacon’s  funeral.  Mark  the 
perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.” 

Upon  the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship  David  Sellers  for  a short 
time  followed  his  trade,  but  later  joined  in  partnership  with  his  brother 
Nathan  in  the  wire-working  and  paper  mold  business,  and  they  shortlv  after- 
ward established  themselves  on  Market  Street,  below  Sixth  Street,  in  Phila- 
delphia. Wire-weaving  and  manufacture  of  wire  rolling-screens,  etc.,  had 
been  undertaken  originally  by  John  Sellers  (ist)  on  the  Sellers  Hall  estate 
in  Upper  Darby,  and  it  was  there  that  Nathan  Sellers  carried  on  the  work 
after  he  succeeded  his  father  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  is  said 
that  Washington,  when  President,  living  on  Market  Street  almost  directly 
opposite  the  wire  store,  would  often  drop  in  to  chat  with  the  Sellers  brothers, 
Nathan  and  David.  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Bunting,  daughter  of  Da\  id  Sellers,  and 
sister  to  Samuel  and  James  Sellers,  said  to  the  writer  that  she  rememljered 
Washington  laying  his  hand  on  her  head  upon  one  occasion,  in  her  father’s 
store,  speaking  ])leasant  words  to  her. 

“Fernbrook”  forms  part  of  the  original  “Springton  Farm”  owned  by 
N.  & I).  Sellers,  and  which  was  afterwards  the  property  of  James 
Sellers.  Strung  along  the  old  Marshall  Road  (one  of  the  first  laid 
out  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia),  covering  a distance  of  one  mile  and 
a half,  are  some  of  the  old  homes  which  the  descendants  of  Samuel  Sellers, 
the  emigrant,  built  for  themselves.  These  are  “Springton,”  “Fernbrook,” 
“Mill  Bank,”  “Wild  Orchard,”  “Edgefield,”  “Hill-Side,”  “Oak  Hall,”  “hlel 
Flail,”  and  “Cardington.” 

At  “Cardington,”  in  the  house  built  by  George  Escol  Sellers,  lived 
for  a time  Dr.  Kane,  the  Arctic  explorer,  while  making  ready  for 
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liis  polar  expedition.  Two  of  the  men  who  accompanied  Kane  (Bon- 
sall  and  Baker,  step-brothers)  lived  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  here  became  accpiainted  with  him.  Bonsall  returned,  and  is 
still  living,  a hale  and  hearty  man.  Baker  never  returned.  He 
died  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  was  buried  there.  A younger  brother 
of  Ijaker,  a prominent  physician  of  Lansdowne,  Delaware  County,  recently 
died  at  that  progressive  suburban  town.  Samuel  Sellers,  after  coming  into 
possession  of  that  part  of  his  father's  estate  now  known  as  Fernbrook,  pur 
chased  an  adjoining  tract  of  about  twenty  acres,  known  as  Woodthorpe, 
which  is  now  owned  by  Miss  Mary  Lewis.  Through  this  tract  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  has  run  its  new  branch  road,  connecting  Fernwood  on 
the  Baltimore  Central  with  Newtown  Square,  Delaware  County.  At  this 
point  on  the  Marshall  Road  has  been  placed  the  new  station  known  as 
Wycombe.  This  is  on  the  north  edge  of  Lansdowne,  and  close  by  stands 
the  old  New  Jerusalem  Church  edifice,  now  unused  as  a place  of  worship, 
as  luit  few  of  the  old  church  members  now  live  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is 
proposed,  however,  to  revive,  if  possible,  the  congregation.  In  the  bury- 
ing ground  of  the  old  church  lies  some  of  the  Sellers  family. 

Naylor,  who  originally  took  up  the  land  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Springton  Farm,  lived,  it  is  said,  in  a cave  dug  into  the  hill-side 
immediately  in  front  of  Fernbrook  Cottage.  There  is  now  a very  percepti- 
ble depression  in  the  bank,  which  may  have  been  the  result  of  that  bank  cave, 
or  may  not. 

At  the  time  Fernbrook  Cottage  was  erected,  although  distant  one 
mile  from  the  city  line,  at  Cobb’s  Creek,  the  place  was  so  secluded  one 
seemed  not  to  be  within  many  miles  of  the  noisy  city.  Now,  although  quite 
rural,  the  city  encroaches  upon  it,  and  the  noise  of  the  steam  whistle  dis- 
turbs the  pleasant  country  quiet.  Soon  the  long-secluded  place  will  be 
merged  into  the  progressive  and  more  pretentious  Lansdowne. 

Sprtngton  Farm. — Samuel  Sellers  kindly  guides  my  notes  in  regard 
to  this  place.  The  land  formed  part  of  a tract  of  250  acres,  including 
Brookfield,  that  adjoins  the  present  Drexel  property.  It  was  originally 
owned  by  William  Garrett,  who  divided  it  I)etween  his  two  sons.  The 
eastern  end,  called  “Springton,”  from  the  springs  upon  it,  eventually  came 
to  the  possession  of  Nathan  and  David  Sellers,  and  upon  the  division  of 
their  estate  it  passed  to  David’s  son,  James  Sellers.  The  western  portion 
of  the  original  Garrett  tract  became  the  property  of  Samuel  Levis. 

“Springton  Farm,”  that  passed  to  James  Sellers,  consisted  of  103 
acres,  through  which  flows  Naylor's  Run.  The  house  is  a cpiaint,  irregular 
building,  that  has  been  enlarged  and  altered  from  time  to  time.  It  was 
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here  that  James  Sellers,  who  loved  country  life,  broug'ht  up  his  hoys  in 
rural  surroundings.  At  the  same  time  they  had  the  advantages  of  a good 
]>rivate  school,  where  Professor  Rhoads  (afterward  of  the  Philadelphia  Pligh 
School)  and  his  sister  were  among  the  teachers. 

James  Sellers  was  a man  of  strong  character  and  moral  courage, 
though  in  disposition  tender  and  retiring,  a philanthropist,  and  in  religion 
a devout  “Friend.”  He  was  among  the  early  Abolitionists,  an  earnest  ad- 
vocate of  temperance,  and  in  politics  voted  with  the  Free  Soil  party  in  its 
day.  Fie  was  an  honest,  just  man,  a clear  thinker,  and  lucid  writer. 

He  conducted  his  farm  on  scientihc  methods,  irrigating  the  meadow 
land  to  increase  its  productiveness,  and  introduced  ingenious  and  useful 
devices  in  the  improvement  of  the  place. 

He  married  Elizabeth  Cadwalader,  daughter  of  Cyrus  Cadwalader, 
of  Bucks  County,  Pa.  Beautiful  and  attractive,  she  was  beloved  in 
society,  an  estimable  wife,  and  cared  kindly  for  the  welfare  of  others, 
considering  also  carefully  her  duty  to  God.  She  outlived  her  hus- 
band, and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  Her  father  was  a Friend,  a 
man  of  excellent  physical  development  and  pleasing  manners,  with  a fine 
sense  of  humor.  He  was  a man  of  affairs,  and  a member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature. His  ancestor  was  John  Cadwalader,  from  Wales,  an  emineni 
and  godly  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  traveled  much  in  minis- 
terial work,  and  died  in  the  Island  of  Tortola  in  A.  D.  1742,  where  he  was 
buried  beside  Thomas  Chalkley,  and  John  Estaugh  was  in  a few  days  laid  to 
rest  by  the  side  of  his  faithful  Christian  co-workers.  AVhittier  visited  Chalkley 
Hall,  at  Frankford,  and  wrote  a beautiful  poem  concerning  it.  A notice 
of  Chalkley  is  given  in  my  book  on  the  Bristol  Pike.  Chalkley’s  Journal 
was  published  in  1749.  Cyrus  Cadwalader’s  first  wife  was  Mary  Taylor, 
mother  of  Elizabeth  Sellers,  and  his  second  wife  bore  the  same  name,  being 
her  cousin.  The  notable  women  were  descended  from  Christopher  Taylor, 
of  Penn’s  day.  James  and  Elizabeth  Sellers  maintained  a hospitable  home 
at  Springton,  with  a latch-string  ever  out.  They  had  a large  family  of  girls 
and  boys,  and  sometimes  undertook  the  care  of  the  children  of  relati\'es. 
A sister  of  Mr.  Sellers  was  Mrs.  Harvey  Lewis;  her  husband  was  a promi- 
nent Philadel])hia  jeweler  and  silversmith  on  Chestnut  Street,  below  Fourth 
Street,  where  the  Guarantee  & Trust  Company  building  now  stands. 
Mary  Cadwalader,  daughter  of  James  and  Elizabeth  Sellers,  married 
Samuel  Sellers,  son  of  George  and  Ann  Sellers,  of  Sellers  Hall,  where  George 
Sellers  died.  Samuel,  after  his  wife’s  death,  married  again,  and  went  to 
California  in  the  early  history  of  that  State,  being  associated  with  General 
Fremont  in  mining. 
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Mr.  Edward  Sellers,  youngest  son  of  James  Sellers,  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  great  Civil  War  volunteered  as  a private 
in  the  well-known  “Anderson  Cavalry.”  He  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Captain,  and  saw  much  hard  service,  getting  as  far  South  with  his  regi- 
ment as  Northern  Alabama.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  with 
his  hard-worked,  decimated  regiment  with  impaired  health,  but  without 
having  received  other  serious  injury.  He  was  one  of  many  educated  Friends 
who,  when  the  clash  of  arms  came,  promptly  and  patriotically  sprang  for- 
ward in  defense  of  the  Union. 

James  Sellers  and  his  brother  Samuel  succeeded  to  the  interest  of  their 
father,  David  Sellers,  in  the  old  firm  of  N.  & D.  Sellers,  in  partnership  with 
Coleman  Sellers,  the  son  of  Nathan  Sellers,  who  retired  in  1817.  The 
business  was  afterward  conducted  under  separate  partnerships  as  it 
became  more  diversified,  and  Abraham  L.  Pennock  was  admitted  to 
an  interest.  James  Sellers  and  Abraham  L.  Pennock  belonged  to 
the  Philadelphia  Hose  Company,  and  together  invented  riveted  leather 
hose,  which  remained  in  use  until  rubber  hose  appeared.  This  branch  of 
the  business,  as  well  as  the  manufacturing  of  riveted  leather  mail-bags  for 
the  Government,  was  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  Sellers  & Pennock, 
the  predecessors  of  S.  C.  & J.  Sellers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
first  riveted  leather  belt  in  commercial  use  was  made  for  Abraham  L.  Pen- 
nock’s  flour  and  grist  mill  on  the  Pennypack  Creek,  at  Holmesburg,  which 
was  one  of  the  two  oldest  mills  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia. 

Sellers  & Pennock  for  a time  enlarged  the  business  to  include  the  con- 
struction of  fire  engines,  and  built  among  other  improved  machines  the 
old  “Assistance”  engine,  that  threw  a stream  of  unusual  volume  and  force. 

Coleman  Sellers,  in  1828,  withdrew  from  the  firm,  taking  with  him 
the  paper  mold,  machine  card,  and  general  machinery  business,  which  he 
established  at  Cardington.  The  wire  business  continued  to  be  conducted 
in  the  city,  the  firms  of  Sellers  & Pennock  and  S.  & J.  Sellers  being  fol- 
lowed by  J.  & D.  Sellers,  J.  & D.  Sellers  & Co.,  and  Sellers  Brothers,  who 
extended  their  operations  into  other  branches. 

Powell  & Maddock,  Sixth  Street,  below  Arch,  succeed  to  the  mill  sup- 
plies and  leather  belting  branch  of  Sellers  Brothers’  former  wire  business. 
Pennock  Powell,  of  this  young  and  enterprising  firm,  is  a lineal  descendant 
of  Samuel  Sellers,  the  emigrant. 

I add  that  James  Cadwalader  Sellers,  Esq.,  of  West  Chester,  is  a grand- 
son of  James  Sellers,  of  Springton.  His  father  was  the  late  Dr.  James 
Sellers,  Jr.,  of  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Professor  James  Rhoads,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made,  was  the 
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father  of  Joseph  R.  Rhoads,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  married  Alice, 
daughter  of  George  Sellers,  of  “Sellers  Hall,”  and  Ann  Evans  Ash,  his  wife. 

From  a manuscript  book  of  poems  by  George  Sellers  on  subjects  per- 
taining to  nature  and  religion,  written  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and 
copied  by  his  daughter,  Alice  Rhoads,  we  quote  as  follows  a portion  of  one 
on  “Cobb’s  Creek;’’ 

“Dear  Cobbs,  how  long  thy  beauteous  winding  stream 
Has  flowed  unsung  thro’  thy  sequester’d  shades. 

Each  rural  poet  sought  some  nobler  theme, 

Than  thy  clear  waves  and  murmuring  cascades.” 

^ ^ jk  * * * ^ 

“Much  of  their  time  my  long  liv’d  sires  have  spent 
Upon  thy  bank,  and  in  succession  knew 
Those  youthful  sports — here  each,  in  calm  content. 

Did  peacefully  his  rural  toil  pursue.” 

George  Sellers  and  Ann  Evans  Ash  were  married  by  the  Swedish  par- 
son, Dr.  Nicholas  Collin,  in  Old  Swedes’  (Gloria  Dei)  Church,  Philadelphia. 
The  Doctor  married  3,375  couples.  See  my  “Early  Clergy  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware,’’  p.  45. 

Upper  Darby. — The  John  Kirk  tract  in  this  township  rims  back  in 
the  date  of  title  to  1688,  and  Levi  Lukens  obtained  a part  of  it.  The  Black 
Horse  Tavern,  nearly  opposite  the  Howard  House,  on  Pyott’s  Hill,  was 
in  old  times  called  the  Seven  Stars.  It  was  a temperance  house  under 
John  Hawkins  before  he  took  charge  of  the  Ploward  House.  When  the 
Black  Horse  sign  was  lowered  the  people  cheered  the  temperance  victory, 
and  a man  suggested  the  giving  of  oats  to  the  hungry  animal  so  long  sus- 
pended in  the  air. 

In  Philip’s  “New  World  of  Words,”  published  in  A.  D.  1671,  Darby 
and  Darbyshire  appear  instead  of  Derby  and  Derbyshire,  and  the  certificates 
of  early  English  Friends  were  almost  always  thus  spelled.  In  the  book 
referred  to  Derby  is  given  as  a contraction  of  Derwenthy,  “because  it 
standeth  on  the  River  Derwent.” — Dr.  Smith’s  History  of  Delaware 
County,  p.  384. 

A plank-road  and  a horse-car  railway  for  a time  enlivened  travel  on  the 
West  Chester  Road  in  Upper  Darby. 

Adam  Eckfeldt,  son  of  John  Jacob  and  Maria  Magdalena  Eckfeldt,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  June  15th,  1769.  His  father  (John  Jacob)  was  mar- 
ried in  Nurembnrg,  Bavaria,  in  1764,  and,  shortly  after  his  marriage,  came 
to  this  country  and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  blacksmith  and  general  machine  work.  y\dam  was  apprenticed  to 
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his  father — where  he  was  trained  to  all  kinds  of  iron  work,  and  had  a par- 
ticnlar  aj^titude  for  machinery.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Mint  establish- 
ment in  the  United  States  he  was  engaged  in  constructing  presses  and 
machinery  for  it.  His  official  connection  as  Assistant  Coiner  began  in 
January,  1796,  by  appointment,  and  with  the  consent  of  President  Wash- 
ington. On  the  death  of  the  coiner,  Henry  Voigt,  in  1814,  Adam  Eck- 
feldt  was  appointed  to  the  position,  in  which  he  continued  until  his  resig- 
nation in  1839.  He  continued  to  visit  the  Mint  daily  for  many  years,  taking- 
part  as  an  amateur  and  adviser;  even  down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  February  5th,  1852,  he  was  seldom  absent  from  his  desk  in  the 
Mint.  He  was  a man  of  large  information  on  many  subjects,  possessed  an 
inventive  genius,  and  was  enabled  to  introduce  some  excellent  improve- 
ments in  minting  processes.  He  was  singularly  industrious  and  energetic, 
and  for  his  social  cjualities  and  uprightness  w-as  universally  respected,  and, 
indeed,  beloved  by  the  officers  associated  with  him  and  the  extended  circle 
of  his  ac(|uaintance.  He  had  a particular  taste  for  farm  and  garden  culture, 
and  it  was  this  taste  that  induced  him  to  purchase  the  properties  in  Haver- 
ford  Township,  Delaware  County.  Upon  his  death  the  property  was  di- 
\ ided,  and  150  acres  on  the  West  Chester  Road  became  the  property  of  his 
second  son,  Adam  C.  Eckfeldt,  who  continued  to  reside  on  this  tract  and 
carry  on  farming  until  (in  186 — ) he  sold  the  same  to  William  Prichett.  The 
western  part  of  the  estate,  165  acres,  became  the  property  of  his  eldest  son, 
Jacob  R.  Eckfeldt,  which  is  still  held  by  the  family. 

Jacob  R.  Eckfeldt  was  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Margai'et  Bausch 
Eckfeldt,  and  was  horn  in  Philadelphia  March,  1803.  In  the  spring  of 
1832,  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  John  Richardson,  Mr.  Eckfeldt  was  ap- 
pointed hy  President  Jackson  Assayer  of  the  United  States  Mint,  which 
position  he  filled  until  the  time  of  his  death,  August  9th,  1872.  As  an 
Assayer  and  Chemist  he  stood  in  the  very  first  rank,  his  skill  and  ability 
Ijeing  not  only  recognized  in  this  country,  but  abroad.  He  was  married 
October  T9th,  1835,  W Emily  Mifflin,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Levering,  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1845  purchased  the  property  in  Haverford  Township 
from  the  estate  of  Joseph  Cloud,  part  of  the  old  Grange,  on  which  he  re- 
sided at  the  time  of  his  death.  Ashmead’s  History  of  Delaware  County 
states  that  Adam  C.  was  born  in  1812.  He  removed  to  North  Chester  in 
1868.  His  wife  was  Rebecca  Sulger,  and  his  children  were  Elias  B.,  Anna 
S.,  and  Margaretta.  The  son  “fell  at  the  battle  of  Antietam.”  Mr.  Eck- 
feldt’s  second  wife  was  Martha  Ann  Campbell.  The  daughter  by  this  mar- 
riage is  “Sarah  E.,  wife  of  Dr.  Charles  Perkins.”  Mr.  Eckfeldt  was  a Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  in  Haverford,  and  an  active  elder  in  the  Third  Presby- 
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terian  Church  of  Chester,  and  an  officer  in  Marple  Presbyterian  Church 
under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hotchkin. 

Richland. — This  name  was  given  to  indicate  the  fertile  character 
of  this  farm.  The  extensive  lawn,  with  the  abundant  box-bushes  and 
natural  terrace,  form  a beautiful  view.  Colonel  Willing  built  a portion  of 
the  old  mansion.  y\dam  C.  Eckfeldt  owned  it  several  years.  Win.  C. 
Prichett  bought  from  him,  and  enlarged  the  house,  and  renovated  it  and 
the  outbuildings.  A very  large  garden  is  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and 
an  old  log-house  still  stands,  showing  the  axe-hewed  rafters  and  the  simple 
construction  of  the  earliest  days  of  the  country’s  settlement. 

Davilla  Farm. — This  name  is  derived  from  the  owner’s  name,  Davis, 
wirii  a termination  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  an  appellation.  Morgan 
Reese  Davis  is  the  present  proprietor.  He  purchased  it  from  the  estate  of 
Samuel  Davis,  Esq.,  in  A.  D.  1867.  It  comprises  about  eighty-eight  acres, 
lying  on  the  Coopertown  Road,  and  touching  the  new  village  of  Llanerch. 
The  first-named  Davis  family  held  the  place  for  two  generations.  Morgan 
R.  Davis  enlarged  and  remodeled  the  house  in  1874,  placing  a cozy  piazza 
around  two  sides  of  the  building,  and  enlarged  the  barn  and  other  out- 
buildings, and  erected  a new  tenant  house  near  the  mansion  for  the  use  of 
the  farmer.  The  beautiful  trees  of  the  lawn  were  nearly  all  planted  by  the 
present  proprietor,  though  an  old  cherry  tree  tries  to  assert  its  anticjuity, 
but  it  is  yielding  to  the  gnawing  tooth  of  time.  The  bright  row  of  pine 
trees  which  enliven  the  avenue  under  the  summer  sun  and  the  winter  snow 
were  planted  by  Morgan  R.  Davis.  Mr.  Davis  was  born  in  Downingtown, 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  father  was  E.  Davis,  and  his  mother’s 
maiden  name  was  Mary  Pauling.  Mrs.  Davis  is  the  daughter  of  William 
Roberts,  and  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  Her  father  had  been  a resident  of 
Gwynedd,  in  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  wife  was  Hannah 
W.  Wilson,  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  being  a descendant  of  the  well- 
known  Maris  family.  The  children  of  the  present  family  are  Clara  L.,  Wdl- 
liam  R.,  Harry  M.,  Sarah,  Nellie,  Cresson  R.,  John  H.,  and  Morgan  R. 
Davis,  Jr. 

Llanerch. — The  word  Llanerch  is  Welsh.  It  means  an  open  space. 
The  Silas  Bewley  homestead  was  thrown  into  the  market  I)y  his  death  in 
A.  D.  1885,  and  sold  by  the  administrator  to  Henry  Albertson.  The  farm 
consisted  of  eighty-one  acres  on  the  north  side  of  the  West  Chester  Turn- 
pike. This  was  formerly  a portion  of  the  Penn  family  grant  to  John  and 
William  Taylor.  A tract  of  the  Taylor  section  was  purchased  by  George 
Davis,  the  elder.  Silas  Bewley  obtained  a portion  of  this  Davis  property. 
The  old  farm-house,  erected  during  the  ownership  of  the  Davises,  yet  stands 
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in  the  \illage,  facing  Park  Road.  The  whole  farm  is  now  in  the  Llanerch 
tract.  The  title  is  in  the  estate  of  Henry  Albertson,  deceased,  as  to  one- 
half,  and  in  Edward  Worth  as  to  the  other  half.  (Since  this  was  written 
Mr.  Worth  has  sold  his  share  to  Mrs.  Albertson.)  Twelve  neat  and  tasteful 
dwellings  of  stone  or  brick  have  been  built  by  the  parties  interested.  They 
were  designed  and  superintended  in  their  construction  by  Robert  G.  Ken- 
iiedy  and  Frank  A.  Hays,  who  Imth  reside  at  Llanerch.  The  plans  are 
creditable  and  well  executed.  J.  Lord  Rigby,  Mrs.  Wm.  Hays,  D.  S.  W. 
Delaplaine,  Rol^ert  G.  Kay.  Morgan  R.  Davis,  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Hartman  are 
residing  in  this  new  and  pretty  village.  A Methodist  service  has  been 
started  under  Rev.  Mr.  Hartman's  care,  and  an  unoccupied  house  is  used  for 
this  ])urpose  on  Sunday  afternoons.  This  clergyman  also  has  charge  of 
Rethesda  Church,  not  far  distant.  On  February  28th,  A.  D.  1897,  the 
Church  was  organized  by  Rev.  Dr.  F.  B.  Lynch,  Presiding  Elder.  A lot 
was  given  "by  the  promoter  of  the  suburban  town,”  and  it  was  stated  that 
a church  l)uilding  would  be  erected  during  the  year. 

d'he  station  of  the  Philadelphia  & Delaware  County  Railway,  running 
to  Newtown  Square,  is  at  this  village.  This  railroad  belongs  to  the  system 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  West  Chester  trolley  road  intersects 
llie  steam  road  here.  That  road  at  this  time  also  ends  at  Newtown  Square, 
though  it  is  desired  to  continue  it  to  West  Chester.  Toll-gate  No.  3 has 
for  some  time  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  Hannum,  son  of  the  keeper  of  Gate 
No  4 above. 

Edward  Prichet,  from  Alniel,  in  the  County  of  Hereford,  England, 
"glover,"  settled  in  Ridley  Township  before  1684.  He  was  a Friend,  though 
not  deeply  interested  in  the  Society.  In  1705  his  son  Philip  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  William  Smith,  of  Darby,  and  the  same  year,  William,  son  of 
John  Smith,  of  Darby,  married  his  daughter  Elizabeth.  He  was  living  in 
I 699. 

llaverford  Post-office  was  changed  to  Manoa  about  1883,  to  avoid 
confusion  with  Haverford  College.  The  store  was  purchased  by  Samuel  H. 
.Moore  of  his  father-in-law,  John  Leedom.  It  was  formerly  called  the  Wil- 
liam Black  store.  He  kept  the  store  for  years,  and  removed  to  Chester. 
Pre\  ious  merchants  here  were  Joseph  Kerns,  Thomas  Reed,  Henry  Warner, 
and  McAllister  & Ralston. 

IManoa  Park. — This  farm  belongs  to  Walter  H.  Hays,  Samuel  Moore, 
and  Alexander  Johnson.  It  consists  of  over  sixty  acres,  comprising  about  five 
acres  of  woodland,  and  trees  are  scattered  over  the  grounds.  Mr.  Moulton 
owned  it.  and  afterward  it  became  Joseph  Oat’s  fine  country-seat,  and  he 
built  the  mansion.  He  was  well  known  as  a worthy  resident,  and  was  much 
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interested  in  Marple  Presbyterian  Church  in  Dr.  Hotchkin’s  pastorate.  He 
was  a Philadelphian.  The  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  William 
Pyott  and  Edward  Longstreth,  and  then  to  the  present  parties.  A lake  en- 
circled with  willow  trees  is  a pretty  feature  of  the  scenery.  The  place  was 
called  Willow  Brook  in  Mr.  Oat’s  time.  A beautiful  winding  road,  bounded 
by  various  kinds  of  trees,  leads  to  the  house. 

The  first  recorded  deed  (a  curious  looking  old  parchment),  transferring 
“Manoa  Park,”  is  dated  the  Fourth  day  of  First  month,  commonly  called 
March,  A.  D.  1747,  in  which  Jos.  Lewis  transfers  the  property  to  Daniel 
Lawrence,  and  the  consideration  is  250  pounds.  The  same  deed  states  that 
Jos.  Lewis  became  possessed  of  tbe  property  by  a will  of  David  Lewis,  dated 
24th  day  of  First  month,  1714.  The  property  is  called  a "plantation,”  and 
transfers  with  the  improvements,  meadows,  water  ways,  etc.,  certain  privi- 
leges of  fishing,  fowling,  hunting,  etc.  The  deed  is  recorded  December 
30th,  1756,  and  is  so  certified  by  J.  Parker  Reed.  Dr.  Lee  resides  on  tbe 
next  place  below  Manoa  Park,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Philip  Kinsie. 

On  the  Leedom’s  Mill  Road,  near  Manoa,  lives  John  Leedom,  on  the 
I>ewis  Davis  farm,  which  was  purchased  by  Joseph  B.  Leedom,  his  father. 
The  pleasant  mansion  was  erected  in  1878.  The  farm  around  Bethesda 
Church  now  belongs  to  Mrs.  Borden  and  Wm.  Prichett.  It  was  formerly 
owned  by  Mrs.  Delaney,  the  great-grandmother  of  Mrs.  Borden.  Mrs. 
Lydia  Delaney  gave  the  land  on  which  Bethesda  Church  stands,  and  she 
is  buried  in  the  churchyard.  Mrs.  Mary  McClure,  the  mother  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  Prichett,  lies  next  her  own  mother,  Mrs.  Delaney,  and  her  marble 
shaft  contains  the  blessed  words,  "Looking  unto  Jesus.”  John  F.  Taylor’s 
monument  is  near.  John  Gracey,  who  was  a leader  in  the  parish,  is  buried 
under  the  church’s  shadow.  Bushrod,  Horton,  and  Alexander  Kimball, 
his  brothers-in-law,  were  co-workers  with  him. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hartman  is  the  pastor  of  the  church.  Bethesda  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  dates  its  organization  in  A.  D.  1831,  when  Rev.  William 
Crider  was  pastor.  The  building  arose  in  1832,  and  it  was  much  enlarged 
in  1871.  The  above  date  may  refer  to  tbe  first  building,  d'be  inscription 
on  the  church  states  that  it  was  built  in  1862,  and  rebuilt  in  1871.  y\  beau- 
tiful avenue  of  maple  trees  runs  along  the  church  lane  from  Leedom’s  Mill 
Road.  The  old  Delaney  mansion  rises  in  quiet  and  dignified  stateliness 
beyond  the  church,  reminding  the  beholder  of  old  times. 

Mrs.  Borden’s  mother,  Mrs.  Thomas  Prichett,  gave  an  addition  to 
the  church  land.  The  Flounders  farm  joined  the  Delaney  place.  George 
Williamson’s  farm  is  opposite  that  of  John  Leedom,  and  James  Prichett’s 
place  lies  between  that  property  and  Manoa  Post-office. 
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Charles  Getz  and  his  son  Saninel  live  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pike, 
and  Herbert  and  David  Getz  on  the  south  side.  They  have  pleasant  homes 
and  truck  farms. 

An  Odd  Fellows’  Hall  at  Manoa  is  a two-story  building.  A Lutheran 
mission  church  organization  uses  the  building,  and  conducts  a Sundav- 
school.  The  old  Lutheran  Church  in  the  southern  part  of  Philadelphia 
oversees  the  work.  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  is  the  pastor  of  both  churches,  and 
preaches  here  occasionally.  Charles  Getz  is  the  useful  Sunday-school 
Su])erintendent,  and  a chief  supporter  of  the  good  work. 

Nearly  o])posite  the  Eagle  Hotel  is  Wm.  Bettle’s  farm-house,  and  his 
farm  surrounds  it.  His  grandfather  owned  the  farm.  Above  the  Eagle, 
on  the  left  in  going  up  the  country,  Hugh  Savage  has  a farm,  and  his  dwell- 
ing is  marked  by  an  entrance  with  large  stone  gate-])osts.  James  Erskine’s 
farm,  beyond  the  Eagle  on  the  right  hand,  formerly  belonged  to  his  father- 
in-law,  Mr.  Stackhouse.  The  farm-house  is  prettily  situated  on  a hillside. 

The  farm  of  Levi  Lukens  lies  on  the  Lansdowne  Drive.  It  contains 
about  a hundred  acres,  and  the  cheerful  dwelling,  with  its  cozy  piazza, 
stands  on  a slight  elevation.  The  father  of  Levi  Lukens,  whose  name  was 
Nathan,  purchased  the  place  of  Thurlbert  Lobb,  who  had  bought  it  of  John 
Paschall.  Previous  to  him  Enoch  Reese,  his  father-in-law,  w’as  owner.  Mr. 
Reese  w'a.s  a man  of  high  standing  in  the  community.  The  farm  opposite 
that  of  Mr.  Lukens  now  Ijelongs  to  Van  Leer  Bond  and  William  Jones.  It 
was  the  Bryan  estate,  and  consists  of  135  acres.  Nathan  Lukens  purchased 
it  from  Pierce  Butler  before  the  Bryan  family  owned  it.  Mr.  Butler  was  the 
owner  of  the  farm  for  several  years.  He  was.  affable  with  his  neighbors, 
and  popular  in  the  community. 

Near  these  places  was  the  residence  of  an  excellent  local  historian, 
and  we  insert  the  following  “from  the  Report  of  the  Numismatic  and  Anti- 
(|uarian  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  1882:” 

George  Smith,  M.  D.  By  Charles  Henry  Hart,  Historiographer. 
Read  May  4th,  1882. — Dr.  George  Smith,  well  known  as  the  author  of' 
the  History  of  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  died  at  his  residence  in 
Upper  Darl)y,  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  March  loth,  1882,  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year.  He  was  born  Eebruary  12th,  1804,  in  Haverford  Township, 
Delaware  County,  Pa.,  and  was  the  youngest  child  and  only  son  of  Ben- 
jamin Hayes  Smith,  and  Margaret  Dunn,  his  wife.  His  father  was  fourth 
in  descent,  maternally,  from  Richard  Hayes,  a Eriend,  who  emigrated  from 
Ihniston,  Pembrokeshire,  Wales,  in  1687,  and  settled  on  the  tract  of  land 
in  Haverford  Township,  yet  owned  by  his  descendants,  the  family  of  the 
late  Dr.  Smith.  Richard  Flayes  died  in  1697,  granddaughter  Eliza- 
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beth  married  George  Smith,  son  of  Thomas  Smith,  ^vho  emigrated  to  Penn- 
sylvania from  Ilkley,  England;  and  they  were  the  grandparents  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice.  Dr.  Smith’s  father  represented  Delaware  County  in 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  from  i8oi  to  1804.  He  was  appointed  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  by  Governor  McKean,  although  politically  opposed 
to  him,  and  continued  until  his  death,  in  1806,  to  hold  that  as  well  as  other 
positions  of  honor  and  trust. 

Dr.  Smith  was  brought  up  in  Haverford  and  Radnor.  Pie  received  his 
early  education  in  the  day  schools  of  the  neighborhood,  and  subsec[uently 
passed  some  time  at  the  boarding  school  of  Jonathan  Cause,  in  Chester 
County.  Pie  then  entered  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  received  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  xVpril  7th, 
1826.  He  retired  in  about  five  years,  and  devoted  his  time  to  farming  and 
attending  to  the  numerous  pul)lic  and  pri\'ate  trusts  that  were  forced  upon 
him.  From  1832  to  1836  he  represented  the  district  composed  of  Ches- 
ter and  Delaware  Counties  in  the  State  Senate,  retiring  Deceml)er  8th,  1836, 
to  accept  the  appointment  tendered  him  by  Governor  Joseph  Ritner,  of 
Associate  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  his  native  county,  an 
office  he  was  chosen  to  fill  again  for  five  years  from  the  first  Monday 
in  December,  1861,  by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-men.  In  June,  1854, 
he  was  made  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  Delaware  County — 
the  first  person  to  hold  the  office — and  for  twenty-five  years  held  the 
position  of  President  of  the  School  Board  of  Upper  Darby  School  Dis- 
trict. “His  connection,’’  says  his  son,  A.  Lewis  Smith,  to  whom  1 am  in- 
debted for  the  material  for  this  sketch,  “with  the  organization  of  the  com- 
mon school  system  of  Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  ]:>erhaps  tlie 
most  noteworthy  incident  of  his  mature  years.  As  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education,  he  was  called  upon  to  draw  u])  a bill  eml)racing 
the  entire  subject.  Su])ported  l)y  the  powerful  advocacy  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  and  with  the  wide  influence  of  Governor  Wolf,  this  bill  was  ])assed 
sulistantially  as  reported,  and  ])roved  to  be  the  first  jn'actical  and  efficient 
measure  on  the  suliject  of  general  education  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.’’ 

In  addition  to  these  matters  of  public  importance  Dr.  Smith  was  de- 
voted to  scientific  pursuits,  giving  considerable  attention  to  botany  and 
geology,  especially  the  former;  a taste  generated,  no  doul)t,  by  his  medi- 
cal studies.  This  brought  him  into  intimate  relations  with  ])rominent 
scientists,  such  as  John  Cassin,  the  ornithologist;  Dr.  William  Darlington, 
the  botanist;  Professor  Joseph  Leidy,  the  paleontologist,  and  many  others 
of  similar  pursuits.  To  foster  these  tastes  and  ])romote  the  studv  and 
diffusion  of  general  knowledge  and  the  establishment  of  a musemn,  he,  with 
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John  Cassin,  George  Miller,  Minshall  Painter,  and  John  Miller,  founded, 
in  September,  1833,  “The  Delaware  County  Institute  of  Science.”  The 
membership  gradually  increased,  and  the  Institute  was  incorporated  Feb- 
ruary 8th,  1836. 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  Ijody,  of  which  Dr.  Smith  was  President 
from  its  foundation  until  his  death,  and  under  its  auspices,  that  he  pre- 
pared and  pul)lished  the  History  of  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  from 
the  Discovery  of  the  Territory  included  within  its  limits  to  the  present  time. 
With  a notice  of  the  Geology  of  the  County  and  Catalogues  of  its  minerals, 
plants,  quadrupeds,  and  lurds.  This  work  is  an  octavo  volume  of  nearly 
six  hundred  pages,  with  several  maps  and  illustrations,  and  was  issued  in 
the  vear  1862.  It  is  a model  county  history,  and  one  of  the  best  local  his- 
tories yet  produced  in  this  country.  It  is  minute  and  thorough,  yet  not 
dry  and  tiresome.  It  is  not  only  well  written,  but  it  is  exceedingly  inter- 
esting, made  so  by  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  is  presented  to  the  reader. 
In  addition  to  the  contents  as  set  forth  in  the  title,  the  volume  contains 
seventy-six  pages  of  biographical  notices  of  persons  identified  with  the 
county. 

Dr.  Smith  Avas  a consistent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  his 
handsome  presence  and  genial  manners  will  be  missed  alike  by  his  ac- 
quaintances and  friends.  He  was  married  February  26th,  1829,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Hon.  George  M.  Dallas,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  to  Mary 
Lewis,  only  child  of  Abraham  and  Rebecca  (Lawrence)  Lewis.  Of  this 
marriage  eight  children  were  born,  five  of  whom  survive  the  father.  The 
eldest,  Abraham  Lewis  Smith,  a much  respected  member  of  the  Philadel- 
phia P)ar,  and  the  youngest,  Clement  Lawrence  Smith,  a Professor  in  Har- 
vard College,  who  has  just  recently  been  chosen  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

I add  to  Mr.  Flart’s  interesting  sketch  of  a very  useful  man  that  a new 
hall  was  built  many  years  since  for  the  Delaware  County  Institute  of  Sci- 
ence in  Media,  and  the  iMuseum  is  there. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Hart's  paper  was  prepared  three  other  children  of  Dr. 
Smith  were  living  besides  those  named:  Mrs.  Mary  Wood,  who  died  A.  D. 
1882;  Margaretta  Smith,  and  Benjamin  H.  Smith,  who  published  a Town- 
ship Atlas  of  Delaware  County. 

Dr.  James  J.  Levick  gave  a sketch  of  George  Smith  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Magazine  of  Biography  and  History.  Mr.  Hart’s  memoir  has  been  abbre- 
viated here. 

The  Flower  Observatory  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. — 
The  equatorial  building,  and  the  transit  house,  and  the  professors’  pretty 
residence  of  brick  and  stone,  containing  a wing  for  the  observatory  library 
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and  computing-room,  were  erected  in  A.  D.  1895  on  the  farm  donated  by 
Reese  Wall  Flower  for  this  purpose,  in  Upper  Darby,  just  above  the  Howard 
House.  The  Resident  Professor  is  C.  L.  Doolittle,  who  came  to  this  point 
from  the  Lehigh  University,  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  where  he  was  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy.  The  dome  of  the  equatorial  building  is  mov- 
able, and  a section  from  the  peak  to  the  base  of  the  roof  can  be  opened,  so 


Observatory. 


that  the  observer  can  follow  the  circuit  of  the  heavens.  The  room  con- 
taining the  telescope  is  lined  with  white  tile  and  finely  finished.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  building  is  of  stone,  strongly  built  for  its  heavy  work,  and  the 
circular  edifice  is  of  brick.  The  foundation  of  the  telescope  is  nine  feet 
dee]i,  and  a solid  piece  of  masonry,  so  as  to  avoid  surface  tremors  from  cars 
and  wagons  on  the  road.  Cobb's  Creek  bounds  the  farm,  ddie  \ iew  from 
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the  l)alcony  of  the  01)servatory  is  a magnificent  one,  as  wood  and  hill  and 
pasture  land  mingle  in  the  landscape.  In  the  transit  l)uilding  movable 
shutters  in  the  roof  display  the  sky.  A small  telescope  works  from  one 
position,  moving  onlv  north  and  south,  the  l)uilding  having  l)een  set  ac- 
curately with  the  points  of  the  compass  to  get  the  opening  in  the  right  di- 
rection. This  zenith  telescope  determines  the  latitude.  The  meridian  circle 
and  a transit  instrument  are  also  in  the  transit  luiilding,  as  well  as  the  side- 
real clock.  I am  indel:)ted  to  Professor  Doolittle  for  kind  guidance  in  these 
professional  matters.  The  architect  of  the  Observatory  was  Edgar  V. 
Seder,  of  Philadelphia. 

J.  Milton  Lutz  has  a nice  residence  on  the  right  of  the  Pike  above  the 
old  Flower  mansion,  and  William  N.  Corlies  dwells  in  a brick  house  on  the 
same  side  of  the  road,  just  above. 

Mr.  Cunningham's  well-kept  farm  and  neat  dwelling,  with  a large  stone 
barn  near  it,  is  still  farther  up  the  road,  opposite  the  Kirk  place. 

The  John  Kirk  Farm  lies  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  mile-stones  on 
the  West  Chester  Pike  and  the  Darby  & Radnor  Road,  and  contains 
I'iinety-six  acres,  now  held  by  the  family.  The  Misses  Elizabeth  H.  and 
Dehhy  L.  Kirk  are  the  owners  and  occupants  of  the  old  homestead,  which 
is  on  the  line  of  the  Philadelphia  & Delaware  County  Railroad,  which  cuts 
through  the  place.  An  ancient  house  of  frame  and  stone  stood  in  the 
present  orchard.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  house  erected  on  the  land 
l)y  the  early  settlers.  The  stairway  was  on  the  outside.  About  A.  D.  1833 
it  was  demolished,  and  a portion  of  the  lumber  and  stone  was  used  in  the 
present  house.  John  Kirk,  of  England,  in  16S2  purchased  a large  tract  of 
land  in  Darby,  and  built  the  first  house.  He  was  a Friend,  who  settled 
before  the  coming  of  Penn.  The  great-grandfather  of  the  present  family 
was  Samuel  Kirk,  and  his  son  was  Thomas,  who  was  the  father  of  John  Kirk, 
the  father  of  those  now  dwelling  on  the  farm.  His  children  were  Thomas, 
John  (deceased),  IMary  (now  Mrs.  Duell,  of  Wenonah,  N.  J.),  William, Jymmju^ 
(now  Mrs.  Horner,  of  Woodstown,  N.  J.),  Elizabeth  H.  and  Debby  L.  Wil- 
liam occupies  a part  of  the  old  farm,  a new  house  having  been  built  by  him 
upon  that  portion.  The  family  was  connected  with  the  Darby  Meeting, 
but  of  later  years  with  the  Haverford  Friends’  Meeting. 

Crant’s  Shops,  near  the  sixth  mile-stone  on  the  West  Chester  Pike, 
at  the  corner  of  City  Avenue,  were  purchased  by  Charles  P.  Grant  of  Josiah 
Bonsall  in  A.  D.  1852,  and  he  conducted  the  blacksmithing  business  for 
many  years.  He  died  January  ist,  1889,  aged  sixty-eight.  His  widow 
now  owns  the  shops,  and  her  son-in-law,  William  H.  Morad,  successfully 
continues  blacksmithing,  and  Lewis  Free  carries  on  the  wheelwright  busi- 
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ness.  Mr.  Grant  left  a high  reputation  for  business  character  in  the  neighljor- 
hood.  His  children  were  Eliza  (Mrs.  Morad),  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  David 
Brooke),  and  Gurdon  Elotchkin.  Vincent  L.  and  Charles  A.  died  before 
their  father.  Mrs.  Grant’s  maiden  name  was  Mary  J.  Litzenherg. 

Toll-gate  Elo.  4 has  been  kept  by  James  Hannum  about  thirty  years. 
He  is  a Justice  of  the  Peace,  succeeding  his  neighbor,  James  Smith,  who 
declined  re-election  after  serving  for  a generation.  These  men  have  been 
for  years  very  active  Stewards  of  Bethesda  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Air.  Smith’s  house  and  shop  are  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  the  left  before 
reaching  Lawrence’s  Alill.  ddie  West  mansion  stands  on  rising  ground 
back  from  the  road,  a little  above  this  point.  The  former  Williamson  and 
Barber  farms  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  on  the  right  of  the  Pike. 
The  Bergdoll  farm  has  pleasant  buildings  on  the  hill,  on  the  right  hand. 

As  one  passes  out  the  West  Chester  Pike  beyond  the  Eagle,  the  old 
Black  Bear  Tavern  is  on  the  right  in  descending  a hill.  It  is  now  a farm- 
house, owned  by  John  Stanton.  Wihner  Broadbelt  was  a previous  owner, 
and  William  Y.  Stackhouse  at  one  time  owned  the  farm,  and  lived  here.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  way,  perched  on  another  hill,  elevated  by  the  deep 
grading  of  the  road,  is  a building  which  was  once  a temperance  hall.  It 
is  now  a dwelling.  Richard  Lanahan’s  pretty  new  frame  cottage  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road.  In  the  valley  below  is  Lawrence’s  Alill,  or  rather 
mills,  as  both  a grist  and  saw-mill  are  located  here.  They  make  a pretty 
picture,  and  the  water  scene  below  the  road  is  remarkably  beautiful. 

Lawrence’s  Mills. — “Henry  Lawrence  and  his  sons,  Thomas,  Alor- 
decai,  and  William,”  according  to  Ashmead,  owned  the  saw-mill  which  was 
built  on  Darby  Creek  at  the  West  Chester  Turnpike,  about  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  There  had  been  “an  old  fulling-mill  on  the  north  of  the 
turnpike,  probably  owned  by  Humphrey  Ellis  in  1790.”  The  grist-mill  was 
erected  by  William  Lawrence.  John  E.  Stanley  and  his  father  leased  the 
mills.  Clement  Lawrence  owns  them  and  the  adjoining  farm  on  the  south 
of  the  Pike.  He  lives  on  the  farm,  and  rents  the  mill.  The  farm  north  of 
the  Pike  belongs  to  his  sisters.  On  another  farm  near-liy  lived  Dr.  Law- 
rence. His  daughter,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Griffin,  is  an  authoress;  she  resides  in 
Philadeliihia.  The  post-office  in  the  mill  is  named  Adele,  from  Congress- 
man John  B.  Robinson’s  daughter. 

Marple  is  first  named  in  Chester  County  records  in  1684. 

d'he  parish  of  Marjile  in  England  drew  the  attention  of  Alary  Rhoads 
Haines,  who  mentions  it  in  Clovercroft  Chronicles,  ])p.  108-9. 

In  1788  this  neighborhood  was  deeply  aft'ected  by  the  drowning  of  the 
beautiful  and  estimable  Lydia  Hollingsworth.  She  was  betrothed  to  David 
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Lewis.  She  and  her  lover  and  a female  friend  and  a driver  went  in  a sleigh 
from  Philadelphiatojoshua  Humphrey’s, near  the  Haverford  meeting-house, 
and  on  to  Newtown.  Rain  fell;  Darby  Creek  rose;  in  drawing  near  the  ford 
l)etween  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  Coopertown  they  were  warned  against 
crossing  the  swollen  stream,  and  told  of  a “temporary  bridge  in  the  meadows 
above."  There  they  drove,  and  found  the  water  rushing  above  it,  and  tbe 
driver  would  not  advance.  “Lewis  took  the  lines,  and,  missing  the  bridge, 
plunged  the  whole  party  into  the  flood.  All  were  rescued  but  Lydia,  whose 
body  was  not  found  until  the  next  morning.  The  feelings  of  Lewis  can  be 
more  readily  imagined  than  described.  The  young  lady  was  buried  at 
Friends'  graveyard,  Haverford.  In  some  pathetic  rhymes  written  on  the 
occasion  it  is  stated  that  1,700  persons  attended  her  funeral.’’ — Dr.  Smith’s 
History  of  Delaware  County,  p.  392. 

P>ROOMALL. — Ashmead  states  that  a stone  house  erected  “by  Hugh  & 
l\ebecca  Lownes”  has  “the  date-stone, 

L. 

H.  R. 

1798. 

built  into  the  walls.”  This  was  “the  Drove  Tavern,  David  Reed  being  the 
first  landlord."  It  is  no  longer  a public-house. 

The  pottery  “at  the  ninth  mile-stone”  was  built  by  Benjamin  Jones 
in  1841.  It  has  passed  away.  In  1818  Ashmead  notes  that  John  Craig 
conveyed  a piece  of  ground  at  Broomall  for  a dollar  to  Lewis  Morris,  John 
N.  Moore,  and  George  Thomas,  Trustees,  providing  that  a school-house 
should  be  built  on  the  lot.  y\  stone  house  was  built  in  1818,  and  transferred 
to  school  directors  under  the.  new  law.  In  1855  a two-story  house  was 
l)uilt,  the  upper  story  being  a hall.  Of  late  this  has  been  demolished,  and 
a flue  new  building  of  two  stories  erected  a little  nearer  to  tbe  turnpike  than 
the  old  one. 

The  Buck  Tavern  lay  “on  the  State  Road  leading  from  Philadelphia 
to  West  Chester  and  Strawsburgh  to  Lancaster,”  now  the  West  Chester 
Pike.  Joseph  Vogdes  was  the  host  here  from  1807  to  1815,  and  from  1816 
to  1819.  Various  landlords  followed  him,  but  the  house  has  long  ceased 
to  I)e  a hotel. 

George  Brooke's  house  receives  notice  in  Ashmead’s  History  of  Dela- 
ware County.  Captain  William  Brook,  of  the  Revolution,  was  his  ancestor. 
The  unpainted  dwelling  was  built  in  1833.  When  Ashmead  wrote  “a  tall 
eight-day  clock”  did  duty.  In  a British  raid  in  1777-78  this  clock,  which 
the  family  had  owned  over  fifty  years,  was  carried  by  the  troops  to  Philadel- 
phia. It  was  “recovered  by  Captain  Brooke”  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
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city.  A chest  of  drawers,  made  in  1736,  was  so  fastened  by  secret  springs 
that  the  British  soldiers  covdd  not  open  them. 

According  to  Ashmead’s  sketch  of  John  M.  Moore  his  grandfather 
Charles  settled  on  “the  homestead  farm  in  1718.”  “He  married  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Baker,  and  had  children,  William,  Hannah,  Margaret,  Rachel,  and 
Philip.  Philip  Moore  and  his  wife  Mary  were  the  parents  of  children,  John 
M.,  William,  Elizabeth,  Phebe,  Hannah,  and  Jane.”  John  M.  was  born  in 
1781  on  his  father’s  farm.  “He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  -of  Hugh 
Jones,  of  Marple  Township,  and  had  children,  Philip,  Charles  (deceased), 
Mary,  William, Phebe M., John  M.  (deceased),  Hannah  (deceased),  H.  Jones, 
J.  Hunter,  Elizabeth  J.  (Mrs.  Campbell  MacPherson),  and  Margaret  B.” 
Mr.  Moore  at  his  marriage  inherited  the  homestead,  and  farmed  it  “until 
1821,  when  the  property  now  owned  by  his  son,  J.  Hunter  Moore,  became 
his  home,  on  which  the  substantial  stone  residence,  still  standing,  was 
erected.  Here  he  continued  the  active  and  healthful  employments  of  a 
farmer  until  his  death,  March  i8th,  1865.  in  his  eighty-hfth  year.”  The 
“homestead  farm”  became  the  residence  of  his  son,  Philip  Moore. 

Charles  Moore  was  “an  active  member  of  St.  David’s  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  of  Radnor  (as  was  also  his  son  Philip),  and  a vestryman. 
John  M.  succeeded  to  the  same  office  in  this  historic  church.”  Wm.  Rhoads 
and  his  wife,  Anna  P.  Lewis,  of  Newtown,  and  John  Dunwoody  and  his  wife, 
Gulielma  Eell,  and  David  Peterman  receive  honorable  notice  in  Ashmead’s 
valuable  History  of  Delaware  County.  James  Dunwoody,  of  Newtown 
Township,  is  also  remembered.  He  died  in  1883.  His  sons  are  William 
H.,  Charles,  John,  E.  Evans,  and  J.  Penrose. 

The  H.  Jones  Moore  farm  at  the  ninth  mile-stone  on  the  West  Ches- 
ter Turnpike  contains  eighty-four  acres.  This  is  a portion  of  Charles  Moore’s 
tract,  who  came  from  England  to  this  country.  This  tract  covers  the 
farms  of  Philip  Moore  and  J.  Hunter  Moore,  and  the  Rigby  estate,  and  the 
Isaac  Briggs  farm,  and  the  Jones  farm,  now  owned  hy  Stuart  Wood.  The 
Buck  Tavern  property  was  also  in  the  tract.  The  nice  farm-house  of  stone 
was  built  in  1868  by  the  present  owner.  The  Presbyterian  parsonage 
property  and  Rev.  Dr.  Hotchkin’s  land  was  taken  from  this  farm.  The 
descendants  of  Charles  Moore  who  now  reside  in  this  neighborhood  are 
H.  Jones,  James  Hunter,  Miss  Phebe  Moore,  and  Mrs.  Elizal^eth  J. 
MacPherson,  of  Radnor  Township.  Anna  R.  Brooke,  daughter  of  Benja- 
min Brooke,  of  Gulf  Mills,  became  the  wife  of  H.  Jones  Moore.  The  chil- 
dren are  Nathan  B.  and  S.  Phebe  (now  Mrs.  J.  E.  T.  Lewis),  and  Anna  M. 
and  Hannah  B.  Moore. 

The  James  Hunter  Moore  farm  on  the  Pike  just  below  that  of  H.  fones 
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Brooke  was  the  old  family  homestead.  John  M.  Moore  built  the  old  stone 
house.  He  was  the  father  of  James  Hunter  IMoore. 

J’hilip  Moore,  the  eldest  brother  of  this  family,  became  owner  of  the 
farm  between  H.  Jones  and  J.  Hunter  Moore.  Sir  John  Moore  was  of  this 
family.  Rev.  Wdlliam  Burkitt's  Exposition  of  the  New  Testament  is 
owned  In'  the  iMoore  family.  It  was  the  property  of  the  first-named 
C'harles  Moore,  g-iven  him  by  Walter  Jesse.  It  was  printed  in  1724  in 
London. 

ddie  Broomall  correspondent  of  the  Delaware  County  American  (Sep- 
teml)er  26th,  A.  1).  1896),  thus  notes  a death  in  this  family: 

‘‘.-\11  the  community  feel  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Moore  has  taken  from 
ns  one  of  the  kindest  of  neig;hl)ors,  and  it  will  be  long  before  his  familiar 
form  and  friendly  greetings  will  cease  to  be  missed  among  ns.  The  house 
which  he  Imilt  in  early  married  life  upon  his  portion  of  the  ancestral  acres 
has  been  a lovely  home  where  hospitality  was  counted  a cardinal  virtue. 
'The  interment  was  at  St.  David’s,  where  the  family  have  been  buried  for  five 
generations,  ddie  original  family  estate  in  the  early  settlement  here  was  a 
thousand  acres,  extending  from  the  Springfield  Road  to  Darby  Creek,  and 
bevond  our  present  Coopertown  Road.  As  a School  Director  Mr.  Moore 
will  l)e  missed,  and  also  in  local  politics  his  loss  will  be  felt.  He  did  not 
care  for  oifice  himself,  but  he  wanted  good  men  and  fair  dealing.” 

On  October  29th  the  following  a]ipeared  in  print: 

“There  was  a very  quiet  wedding  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  H.  Jones  Moore 
on  the  14th  inst.,  when  her  daughter.  Miss  Anna  Id.  Moore,  was  married 
to  Dr.  A’arren  L.  Rhoads.  The  young  couple  are  enjoying  the  pleasant 
home  in  Lansdowne,  which  was  in  readiness  for  them.” 

H.  Jones  Moore  informed  me  that  his  early  recollections  of  Broomall 
included  the  tavern,  the  store,  and  black  Charley's  (Stewart)  log-house  on 
the  site  of  the  Idacksmith  shop,  now  carried  on  by  Samuel  Pancoast.  The 
shop  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Louisa  Dickinson.  The  first  school-house  in  the 
neighborhood  stood  on  H.  Jones  Moore’s  farm,  and  his  father,  John  M. 
Moore,  taught  in  it  for  a time.  Lie  also  had  a store  on  the  pike  near  the 
gate  of  tlie  farm  of  H.  Jones  Moore.. 

James  A.  Moore,  who  married  Eliza  Ann  Lindsay,  receives  a worthy 
notice  in  Ashmead’s  History.  Lie  held  torvnship  offices,  and  was  “both  an 
Elder  and  Trustee  of  the  Marple  Presbyterian  Church.” 

The  John  L.  Taylor  place  was  a farm  of  112  acres,  purchased  from 
Robert  Green.  It  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Craig  family.  The  large 
square  house  was  l)uilt  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  1855.  The  old  farm-house  was 
afterward  demolished,  and  several  years  after  another  was  l)uilt  as  a tenant 
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house.  Mr.  Taylor  died  in  1893.  He  was  well  known  as  a leading  farmer 
and  a temperance  advocate,  and  a pillar  of  Bethesda  Methodist  Church, 
near  Manoa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  G.  Brooke  and  Miss  May  E.  Lewis  now  occupy 
the  house  and  several  acres  of  ground,  most  of  the  farm  having  been  sold 
to  Walter  and  Stuart  Wood  by  Mr.  Taylor.  Mrs.  Brooke  and  Miss  Lewis 
are  granddaughters  of  Mr.  Taylor. 

A blacksmith  shop  on  the  pike  where  the  road  running  to  Marple 
Church  connects  with  it,  was  conducted  Ijy  William  H.  Arters.  Joseph 
W.  Flounders  started  the  business,  and  lived  several  years  in  the  adjoin- 
ing neat  cottage,  afterward  occupied  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Susannah 
Flounders.  She  has  sold  the  property  of  one  and  a quarter  acres  to  Wil- 
liam P.  Hippie.  Pretty  Broomall  Grove,  with  its  ancient  trees,  on  the  next 
property,  belongs  to  the  Morgan  estate,  and  is  rented  by  the  trolley  com- 
pany as  a picnic  woods. 

Marple  Presbyterian  Church.  By  Rev.  C.  H.  Rodney. — The 
corner-stone  of  Marple  Presbyterian  Church  was  laid  iu  A.  D.  1834,  and 
the  church  organized  in  1835.  Rev.  John  L.  Grant  officiated  both  in  the 
corner-stone  laying  and  in  dedicating  the  building.  The  succession  of 
pastors  is  as  follows:  Seth  Bunnell,  A.  D.  1835;  John  M.  Bear,  1836-1838; 
John  Macknight,  1839-1843;  Marcus  E.  Cross,  1844-1851;  J.  Addison  Whit- 
aker, 1851-1852;  A.  Rood,  1852-1857;  James  C.  Laverty,  1857-1859;  Beriah 
Bishop  Hotchkin,  D.  D.,  1859-1878;  William  P.  Patterson,  1879-1884; 
Caleb  Hunn  Rodney,  from  1885  to  the  present.  Two  former  pastors  are 
buried  in  the  cemetery,  J.  M.  Bear  and  B.  B.  Hotchkin,  D.  D.,  whose  pas- 
torate was  the  longest  and  best  remembered  thus  far,  contiuuing  nearly 
twenty  years.  The  original  members  were  as  follows:  John  Lindsay  and 
Sarah,  his  wife;  Andrew  Lindsay  and  Christiana,  his  wife;  Mary  Craig, 
Maria  Craig,  Ann  Peterman,  Jas.  Hunter  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  and  Ellen 
Curwin.  The  first  elder  was  John  Lindsay.  Marple  Church  is  a daughter  of 
Middletown  Church,  and  the  mother  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Church.  The 
church  building  is  of  stone,  and  was  built  011  ground  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Craig  family.  Much  voluntary  labor  was  expended  in  preparing  and 
drawing  stone,  and  the  whole  cost  of  the  structure  was  exceedingly  small, 
even  for  the  times  in  which  it  was  erected.  It  is  the  only  church  in  the 
township  of  Marple  now  in  use.  The  manse  was  erected  in  i860,  and  oc- 
cupied in  the  following  year.  The  June  festival  is  a marked  peculiarity 
of  Marple  church-life.  It  is  usually  held  out-of-doors  in  the  adjoining- 
grove,  or  under  a tent.  Another  marked  thing  about  Marple  Churcb  is 
that  her  doors  are  ever  open  on  the  Sabbath,  and  are  never  closed  winter 
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or  summer.  I'he  missionary  spirit  is  well  developed  here,  too;  the  differ- 
ence I)etween  home  expenses  and  that  which  is  sent  away  is  very  much 
smaller  than  in  a majority  of  churches. 

The  succession  of  Ruling  Elders  is  this:  John  Lindsay,  Jas.  A.  Moore, 
Adam  C.  Eckfeldt,  Archibald  Gray,  John  E.  Van  Lear,  William  Van  Lear 
Black,  Charles  G.  Neal,  Joseph  Watson,  James  Lewis,  Lewis  Morris  Lewis, 
John  G.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Cjeo.  Paschal,  Jas.  P.  Dunwoody,  \Adlliam  C.  Haw- 
kins, William  Jones  Neal. 

W'e  adtl  to  the  above  notes  that  Rev.  Caleb  Hunn  Rodney  married  Ann 
Si])ple  W'aples,  who  was  born  in  Dover,  Delaware.  Their  children  are: 
iMarv  Rodney  and  AVarren  Brown  Rodney.  The  daugditer  is  teaching  in 
the  Newtown  Collegiate  Institute  in  Newtown,  N.  J.,  and  the  son  gradu- 
ated at  Haverford  in  June,  1897.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rodney  has  served  this 
parish  long  and  faithfully.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton  College  and 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

Rev.  B.  B.  Hotciikin,  D.  D. — The  Hotchkin  family  are  of  English 
origin.  The  name  comes  from  Roger,  which  makes  the  word  Hodge,  and 
kin  is  a diminutive  of  familiarity  or  affection.  John  Hodgkin,  Suffragan 
Bisho])  of  Bedford,  who  assisted  at  the  famous  consecration  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  bore  this  name.  The’ grandfather  of  Dr.  Hotchkin  was  Rev. 
Beriah  Hotchkin,  a Presbyterian  divine  who  was  the  first  Presbyterian  min- 
ister to  plant  the  banner  of  his  faith  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  River 
at  Greenville,  a lovely  \'illage  lying  at  the  foot-hills  of  the  Catskills  when 
the  country  was  a wilderness.  His  memory  is  yet  green  in  that  region 
where  he  labored  for  Christ  riding  on  horseback  through  the  new  land.  His 
son.  Rev.  James  Hervey  Hotchkin,  was  also  a Presbyterian  clergyman  wdio 
labored  faithfully  for  the  Master  in  AATstern  New  York,  and  rvrote  an 
octavo  volume  on  the  History  of  Western  New  York,  and  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  that  region.  The  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  B.  B.  Hotchkin  heard 
the  grandfather,  the  son,  and  her  husband — the  son’s  son — preach  in  one 
day.  The  author  of  this  work  makes  the  fourth  generation  in  the  Christian 
ministry,  so  that  the  family  may  be  reckoned  with  the  Montgomerys  in 
this  volume  in  that  way,  or  compared  with  the  Andersons,  of  Ardmore,  in 
medical  descent.  Dr.  Beriah  Bishop  Hotchkin  was  born  in  Bloomfield, 
N.  Y.  His  latter  life  w^as  spent  as  pastor  of  Marple  Church.  Lor  years 
he  was  th.e  Philadelphia  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Ez'angclist,  under 
the  management  of  Rev.  Dr.  Lield,  introducing  Christian  philosophy  and 
heavenly  teaching  into  his  weekly  contributions.  He  died  Octol)er  13th, 
1878,  in  his  73d  year.  The  Ez'angclist  (October  24th,  1878,  said  of  him 
that  he  was  “greatly  esteemed”  by  the  “pastors  in  Philadelphia”  “as  a man 
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of  excellent  ability,  both  as  a writer  and  preacher.”  His  brethren  honored 
him  in  office.  His  special  friend,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  McCook,  wrote  of  him  in 
the  same  paper  (October  31st,  1878),  that  he  “combined  the  elements  of 
strength  and  beauty.  The  sanctuary  of  his  heart  was  in  this  respect  a true 
mirror  of  the  holy  temple  of  God.  If  ever  there  was  a saintly  man  on  this 
earth,  that  man  was  Dr.  Hotchkin.”  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  a 
lecture  hv  him  preparatory  to  the  Commnnion,  when  he  spoke  in  a chaste 
and  heautifnl  manner  to  his  country  Hock  in  “one  of  the  noblest  expositions 
of  the  ‘Almightiness  of  Love  in  the  Gift  of  God,  and  the  IHssion  of 
Golgotha,’  ” he  had  ever  heard,  and  which  he  wished  he  could  “reproduce” 
“to  preserve  for  the  use  of  the  Christian  Church.”  This  “good  Doctor” 
was  Permanent  Clerk  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  a Trustee  of  Lincoln  University,  having  the  interest  of 
the  Freedmen  at  heart.  Dr.  McCook  continues  that,  “in  the  family,  the 
fragrance  of  his  life  as  the  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband.  Idled  all  the 
house  like  the  perfume  of  Mary's  broken  flask  of  nard”  through  all  the 
year  like  “spicery  that  bowed  forth  out  of  the  garden  of  his  heart,”  covering 
those  who  shared  his  blessed  home.  A writer  in  Rev.  Mr.  Noble’s  Cen- 
tury of  Gospel  Work,  in  noting  Dr.  Hotch, kin’s  life,  describes  his  wife  as 
“a  lady  of  excellent  family,  of  attractive  person,  engaging  manners,  and  hue 
natural  abilities.”  Ashmead’s  History  of  Delaware  County  says  that  Dr. 
Hotchkin  was  “highly  esteemed  by  his  congregation,  his  ministerial  brethren, 
and  all  who  knew  him.”  I add  that  Elizabeth  A.  Fitch,  when  she  was  united 
to  her  husband,  proved  a real  helpmeet,  and  in  home  or  parish  work  ever 
sustained  him  and  her  family  in  many  a cross  and  care  by  that  cheerful, 
sunny  dis])osition,  fed  by  Christian  ho])e  that  can  bring  light  into  the 
darkest  day.  The  Fitch  family  were  English  by  descent,  and  held  a high 
position  in  Vermont  in  an  earlv  day.  Ivev.  Ebenezer  Fitch,  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  Williams  College,  was  one  of  them.  Rev.  H.  H.  Kellogg,  of  Mt. 
Forest,  Illinois,  wrote  to  the  E'l'angcUst  of  “the  sweet  inllnence  of  ])er- 
sonal  intercourse”  with  Dr.  Hotchkin.  Let  me  say  that  this  influence 
was  abiding,  and  friends  and  parishioners  s]>eak  of  him  as  if  newly  dead, 
though  he  has  been  in  Tkiradise  for  many  a long  year,  as  ])oor  mortals  count 
time.  The  learned  author.  Rev.  Dr.  James  W . Dale,  wrote  in  the  Chester 
Pallcy  Union  (Coatesville,  Pa.),  in  the  “Religious  Department,”  edited  by 
Rev.  James  Roberts  (January  31st,  i88o),  in  a lengthy  sketch  prepared  “by 
apjiointment  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chester:”  “As  a man  our  late  fellow 
Presbyter  was  distinguished  for  breadth  of  intellect,  soundness  of  judgmenf , 
amiahility  of  disposition,  wisdom  in  counsel,  hrmness  of  imr])ose,  and  nn- 
selRshness  of  spirit.”  1’he  Doctor  received  his  Doctorate  in  Theology  from, 
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Lafayette  College.  In  his  country  churchyard  a stone  erected  to  his  wife 
bears  the  striking  Scripture  cjuotation,  selected  by  himself  after  her  death; 
“The  morning  cometh,’’  and  his  own  echoes  beautifully  the  thought 
bv  another  word  of  God,  “A  morning  without  clouds.”  So  husband  and 
wife  await  the  endless  morning  and  the  call  of  Christ  to  a happy  resurrec- 
tion to  immortal  life. 

Dr.  Hotchkin  was  an  incessant  and  useful  writer.  “Upward  From 
Sin,  Through  Grace  to  Glory,”  was  a volume  issued  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  from  his  pen.  “The  Warning  From  the  Oak”  was  a lesson  on 
Absalom,  for  the  young,  published  by  the  American  Sunday-School 
Union.  “The  Soldier’s  Scrap-Book”  was  a pamphlet  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  which  had  a large  circulation  during  the  Southern  War  among  the 
United  States  troops.  The  Doctor  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  Christian 
Commission  work,  and  visited  the  field  in  evangelistic  labors.  “Infidelity 
Against  Itself”  was  another  volume  from  his  busy  pen.  He  worked  in  the 
Christian  Observer,  of  Philadelphia,  under  Rev.  Dr.  Converse,  and  with  Rev. 
Dr.  Mears,  in  the  American  Presbyterian,  as  zTssociate  Editor.  He  was  an 
editor  in  early  life.  His  self-control  and  sense  of  humor  were  sterling  points 
of  his  strong  character.  The  Doctor's  two  daughters.  Miss  Alice  Rebecca 
and  Miss  Helen  Hotchkin,  long  conducted  Hillcroft  School  at  the  family 
home  at  Broomall,  where  a reunion  of  pupils  not  long  since  showed  appre- 
ciation of  work.  These  ladies  still  reside  at  Hillcroft.  One  brother,  Dr. 
Gurdon  Beriah  Hotchkin,  who  was  an  army  surgeon  in  the  war,  lives  in 
Altoona,  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  and  his  son  William  R.,  and  his  wife 
reside  there.  The  only  other  member  of  the  family  is  the  author  of  this 
volume. 

The  neat  house  next  to  that  of  the  Misses  Hotchkin,  toward  the  Pike, 
is  owned  and  occupied  by  Joseph  L.  Downs,  for  whom  it  was  built  a few 
years  since.  Dr.  J.  Morris  Moore  was  long  and  very  favorably  known  as  a 
physician  in  this  community.  He  owned  the  place  on  the  corner  of  Radnor 
and  Coopertown  Roads.  He  was  the  son  of  John  M.  Moore,  of  Marple. 
Flis  faithful  wife  was  Margaret  Brooke  Lindsay,  and  theyare  buried  side  byside 
in  Marple  Presbyterian  churchyard.  Their  children  were  Sarah  (Mrs.  Ed- 
ward A.  Howard),  Elizabeth.  Velma,  John  Lindsay,  James  Porter,  Mary 
Elizabeth,  and  Benjamin  Brooke. 

The  Lindsay  or  Brooke  Farm,  on  the  Coopertown  Road,  now  owned  by 
Walter  and  Stuart  Wood,  contains  an  old  stone  farm-house,  built  about 
A.  D.  1790.  The  saw-mill  stood  on  the  Dorio  farm,  between  the  larger 
house  on  the  place  and  Darby  Creek.  The  cutting  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Delaware  County  Railroad  destroyed  the  mill,  but  the  foundations  remain. 
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The  Doric  farm  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Jones,  Hunter, \\Tight, 
Lindsay,  Worrell,  and  Doric  families.  From  the  executors  of  Pierre  Doric 
it  was  conveyed  to  Walter  and  Stuart  Wood  in  A.  D.  1(890,  and  is  now 
known  as  Foxcroft,  from  which  the  depot  takes  its  name. 

The  John  Taylor  farm,  now  called  Middleham,  was  purchased  by  him 
of  Abel  Green  in  A.  D.  1856,  and  about  a hundred  acres  was  bought  hy 
Walter  and  Stuart  Wood  in  1892,  but  the  mansion  house  was  retained  by 
the  family. 

The  Wm.  Jones  farm,  now  styled  Tanglewood,  is  on  the  road  running 
from  Broomall  to  Coopertown,  in  the  valley,  near  the  bridge,  bounded  by 
Darby  Creek.  In  1828  Howell  Jones  purchased  a part  of  the  farm  of  Wil- 
liam Moore,  and  in  1832  added  another  section  from  purchase  of  Reece 
Haycock. 

The  \Yilliam  V.  Carter  farm  of  twenty-five  acres  in  Haverford  Town- 
ship, now  called  Bybridge,  by  the  bridge  on  the  Broomall  & Coopertown 
Road,  was  deeded  by  Mary  Evans  to  Reece  Haycock  in  1816,  and  passed 
through  various  hands  until,  in  1889,  Walter  and  Stuart  Wood  purchased 
it  of  Mr.  Carter. 

The  Fox  Chase  Tavern  yard,  above  Broomall,  in  old  days  was  crowded 
with  teamsters’  wagons,  and  they  stood  in  double  rows  along  the  pike. 

The  Lindsay  farm,  at  the  mouth  of  Ithan  Creek,  which  empties  into 
Darby  Creek,  contains  the  old,  stone,  plastered  house  occupied  by  Captain 
Brooke  in  the  Revolution.  A log  cabin  of  very  ancient  date  is  on  the  same 
farm. 

The  Lindsays  are  a Scotch  family.  John  Lindsay  settled  in  Haver- 
ford d’ownship  before  the  Revolution.  He  was  a farmer  and  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  He  lived  on  one  of  the  farms  owned  by  the  Wood  brothers,  open- 
ing on  the  Coopertown  Road.  Two  streams  run  through  the  farm,  empty- 
ing into  Darby  Creek.  His  wife  was  Miss  Moore.  John  Lindsay  heired 
his  father's  farm  after  the  death  of  the  father  on  that  place,  and  he,  in  time, 
also  died  on  the  ancestral  estate.  He  had  nine  children,  William  Brooke, 
James  P.,  Eliza  Ann  (wife  of  James  Moore),  John  C.,  Margaret  Moore  (died 
in  childhood),  Andrew  Jackson  (died  in  childhood),  Sarah.  Jane  (Mrs.  Samuel 
Reed),  .Andrew  (Dr.  Lindsay,  of  Bryn  Mawr),  Margaret,  the  second  (Mrs. 
Dr.  Moore).  The  wife  of  John  Lindsay,  Jr.,  was  the  daughter  of  William 
Brooke.  John  Lindsay  bought  his  father-in-law’s  farm,  which  opened  on 
the  Coopertown  Road.  Ithan  and  Darby  Creeks  unite  on  this  farm.  Whl 
Ham  Brooke  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  was  in  Darby 
when  a British  party  of  soldiers  came,  but  he  esca])ed,  having  killed  one 
of  the  ])arty  which  surrounded  him  and  his  men.  The  night  was  foggy. 
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assisting  his  flight.  He  was  also  surprised  by  the  British  soldiers  once  on 
his  farm,  but  eluded  them  in  going  through  the  thicket  at  night. 

"A  Country  Depot”  in  the  Frank  ford  Herald  was  an  article  by  the 
writer  of  this  volume,  recording  his  impressions  of  the  beautiful  scenery  at 
Fox  Croft  Station,  where  the  Dorio  and  Trudell  families  lived.  The  creek 
and  Saw'-Mill  Hill  make  a pretty  picture. 

The  Level  Store. — The  section  of  the  West  Chester  Turnpike  here 
was  so  level  that  at  one  time  a race-course  ran  along  it,  hence  the  term 
level  w^as  appropriate.  The  West  Chester  Pike  was'  originally  the  Stras- 
Imrg  Road,  running  from  Strasburg,  in  Chester  County,  to  the  Delaware 
River.  Isaac  Lawrence  built  this  store  in  1817.  Isaac  Haldenian  followed 
him.  He  owaied  the  property  now  Alfred  Alilner’s  estate,  formerly  Joseph 
Watson's.  The  Watson  family  now'  owm  three  houses  in  the  neighborhood. 
Henry  Haldeman  became  owmer  of  the  store  in  A.  D.  1852.  John  Cornog 
was  the  next  storekeeper  during  Henry  Haldeman’s  ownership.  Samuel 
Hale  bought  the  store  of  Henry  Haldeman,  and  his  son,  Samuel  Crawdord 
Hale,  carried  on  the  business  until  he  died  in  i860. 

Harry  Roberts  rented  this  w’ell-known  store  of  the  Samuel  Hale  estate 
for  a short  time,  and  Harry  Johnson  followed  him;  and  succeeding  tenants 
w'ere  John  & Bernard  Hawley,  trading  together.  The  estate  sold  the  store  to 
Edw-’ard  S.  Barber  in  1867,  who  sold  it  after  three  years  to  Garrett  William- 
son, who  was  the  merchant  for  eight  years.  Before  Mr.  Williamson’s  pur- 
chase George  Esrey  w'as  tenant,  and  under  his  charge  the  Broomall  Post- 
office  was  established,  largely  under  the  influence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hotchkin, 
by  aid  of  the  late  John  M.  Broomall,  of  Delaware  County,  then  a Member 
of  Congress.  The  Post-office  was  named  in  his  honor.  The  establishment 
of  the  Post-office  w'as  in  1870.  Samuel  and  Philip  Moore  became  tenants 
of  Garrett  Williamson  in  1878,  and  in  1882  Philip  Moore  purchased  the 
property,  the  brothers  having  dissolved  partnership  in  i88i.  Philip  Moore 
enlarged  and  altered  the  store,  and  erected  the  dwelling  adjoining. 

The  Drove  Tavern  w'as  the  nucleus  of  the  settlement  at  Broomall.  It 
is  now  unoccupied.  Just  below  was  the  Buck  Tavern,  long  kept  by  Samuel 
Hale.  It  now  belongs  to  William  Supplee.  Just  above  Mr.  Litzenberg’s 
lies  Joseph  Watson’s  old  home,  where  he  and  his  good  wdfe  led  honored 
lives  for  many  years.  Mrs.  Margaret  Carson  and  Mrs.  Sallie  Ralston,  the 
daughters,  reside  in  Philadelphia.  Since  the  above  w'as  written  Mrs.  Car- 
son  has  left  this  world  to  enter  Paradise,  after  a devoted  Christian  life.  Wil- 
liam Suite  lives  in  the  Joseph  Watson  house. 

Perry  Litzenberg’s  pleasant  country  home  is  in  the  village  of  Broomall. 
The  house  was  erected  by  William  Jones.  The  lot  of  four  acres  was  pur- 
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chased  from  Jolm  F.  Taylor.  Mr.  Litzenbcrg  rcmo\'e(l  from  the  farm 
called  “The  Garden  of  Radnor”  on  the  Chester  Road,  which  now  l)elongs 
to  B.  F.  Clyde.  Mrs.  Hannah  Bailey,  the  mother-in-law  of  Mr.  Litzen- 
herg,  was  the  previous  owner  of  the  farm.  A large  part  of  Mr.  Litzenberg's 
life  was  spent  as  a grocer  in  West  Philadelphia.  He  was  born  in  Cooper- 
town,  and  in  early  life  was  a carpenter.  Coopertown  derived  its  name  from 
the  German  coopers  settled  there.  The  grandfather  of  Perry  Litzenberg, 
Adam,  gave  this  name,  while  his  own  father,  Simon,  resided  there  for  years, 
fie  was  an  early  drover,  bringing  cattle  from  Western  Pennsylvania,  when 
the  cattle  were  swum  over  the  Susquehanna,  young  calves  being  carried 
on  the  backs  of  horses.  The  sons  of  Mr.  Litzenberg  are  Nathan  Edson, 
Oliver  Perry,  and  Charles  Collins.  His  daughters  are  Mrs.  Elizabeth  An- 
toinette .'Vlmond,  Mrs.  Hannah  B.  Bricker,  and  Mrs.  Emma  MacCain.  The 
three  sons  reside  with  the  father, 

WooDViEW. — This  place  derives  its  name  from  the  alnmdance  of  trees 
in  sight.  Alexander  Johnson’s  hne  stone  dwelling  is  visible  to  every  rider 
on  the  trolley  along  the  West  Chester  Pike,  just  above  Broomall  store. 
Mr.  Johnson  removed  here  eleven  years  ago  from  Concord,  in  Delaware 
County.  The  farm  contains  one  hundred  and  five  acres,  Mr.  Johnson  hav- 
ing added  fifty-seven  acres  of  the  Sarah  Fox  property  below,  and  sold  thir- 
teen acres  to  Morris  Lewis.  Mr.  Johnson  purchased  of  Reese  Pyott's 
widow.  This  was  the  Isaiah  Fox  farm.  Mr.  Pyott  enlarged  the  farm- 
house, while  Mr.  Johnson  re-built  the  house  and  barn,  and  improved  all 
the  outbuildings.  Mrs.  Sophia  Johnson  was  a daughter  of  Philip  Moore, 
of  Broomall.  The  children  at  home  are  Mary  E..  Sarah  M.,  Hannah  H., 
Margaret  E.,  and  Gertrude.  Anna  J.,  wife  of  George  Esrey,  now  living 
on  the  old  Lewis  Brooke  farm,  is  another  daughter. 

d'he  following  extract  is  from  the  Delaware  County  American,  pulv 
lished  at  Media,  edited  by  Cooper  & Vernon,  September  3d,  1896: 

“Fine  Farm. — In  these  days  when  the  almost  universal  complaint  is 
that  farming  don’t  jiay,  it  is  a jileasure  to  find  a notable  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  and  Alexander  Johnson,  of  Vlarple,  fills  the  bill  to  a ‘ T.’  If 
the  despairing  agriculturist  will  drive  past  Mr.  Johnson’s  place  on  the  West 
Chester  Road,  he  will  probably  imagine  that  the  well-kept  buildings,  the 
smoothly  shaven  lawn,  dotted  over  with  flower  beds,  the  fertile  fields  with 
their  fences  in  first-class  rei)air  belongs  to  a gentleman  farmer,  who  makes 
his  money  in  some  other  business  and  spends  it  upon  his  farm.  A little 
imjuiry  will,  however,  disabuse  his  mind  of  this  idea,  for  he  will  find  that 
Mr.  Johnson  devotes  his  entire  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  his  broad 
acres.  Almost  every  time  we  ride  past  we  notice  some  improvement,  the 
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latest  l:)eing  a new  post-and-rail  fence  along  the  Springfield  Road,  which  is 
being  pnt  up  by  Geo.  Mills,  a specialist  in  that  line  of  work.” 

Toll  Gate  No.  5,  near  the  tenth  mile-stone,  is  kept  by  William  Ed- 
wards. C.  Bnrtis  Cox's  house  and  harness-shop  is  jnst  above,  and  next 
above  the  John  Hanly  pro]3erty  already  named  is  Mrs.  Hannah  Horton’s 
property.  George  McClellan  lives  in  the  next  house,  in  his  ninety-fifth 
year.  Then  comes  the  Leonard  farm,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Pennock  Leonard. 
Mrs.  Evans  and  her  family  dwell  here. 

Miss  Agnes  Hanly  owns  the  pleasant  cottage  at  the  corner  of  Line 
Road  and  West  Chester  Pike.  This  road  separates  Marple  and  Newtown 
Townships.  Jacob  Green  owned  the  dwelling,  from  whom  she  purchased 
it;  and  slie  has  enlarged  it,  and  now  resides  here  with  her  father,  William 
Hanly,  and  her  brother,  John  Hanly.  John  Hanly  owns  the  property  op- 
posite, formerlv  belonging  to  the  William  Gray  estate,  and  another  prop- 
ertv  joining  the  Newtown  Hall  grounds  at  the  Scpiare,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  George  Yarnall  estate.  It  used  to  be  known  as  the  Hoo'd  Larm. 

The  Dunwoodv  Larm. — This  old  farm  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
West  Chester  Road,  a half-mile  east  of  Newtown  Square,  with  the  ancient 
school-house  for  its  neighbor.  It  was  bought  by  James  Dunwoody  in  A.  D. 
1848,  of  his  father-in-law,  William  Hood,  who  had  purchased  it  of  his 
father,  Joseph  Hood,  who,  in  turn,  bought  it  of  his  father-in-law,  Richard 
Lawkes,  May  ist,  A.  D.  1777.  John  Lawkes  bought  of  Reece  Hent, 
August  i8th,  1712.  Richard  Lawkes  bought  of  his  father,  John  Lawkes, 
November  i8th,  1835.  The  children  of  James  and  Hannah  Dunwoody 
are  William  H.,  John,  and  E.  Evans,  of  Minneapolis,  and  Charles,  who  is 
in  business  in  Philadelphia,  and  residing  at  Narberth.  Richard  and  J.  Pen- 
rose Dunwoody,  deceased  brothers,  are  of  this  family. 

William  H.  Dunwoody. — The  following  newspaper  notice  shows  the 
high  character  of  one  of  Newtown’s  distinguished  sons: 

‘‘The  name  of  William  H.  Dunwoody  is  indelibly  stamped  on  the  in- 
dustrial history  of  the  City  of  Minneapolis,  and,  indeed,  on  the  history  of  the 
marvelous  development  during  this  generation  of  the  Northwest,  as  the  great 
centre  of  the  production  and  manufacture  of  Hour.  He  has  not  confined 
his  operations  even  to  this  great  absorbing  pursuit.  He  is  a leader  as  well 
in  the  great  elevator  industries  of  this  section.  In  no  better  way  can  the 
activities  and  success  of  Mr.  Dunwoody’s  career  be  epitomized  than  by 
S]iecifying  the  great  undertakings  with  which  he  is  to-day  associated.  He 
is  Vice-President  of  the  Washburn-Crosby  Company,  of  Minneapolis;  Presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Anthony  Elevator  Company;  Vice-President  of  the  Royal 
Milling  Company:  Director  of  the  Northwestern  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  and 
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President  of  the  St.  Anthony  & Dakota  Elevator  Company.  The  man  who 
is  cliarged  witli  the  gnidance  of  such  large  interests  must  of  necessity  l)e  a 
very  busy  man,  and  have  a facnlty  for  commercial  life  which  none  bnt  those 
specially  gifted ^or  great  undertakings  can  he  possessed  of.” 

The  “eight-square  school-house”  in  the  lane  near  the  West  Chester  Road, 
is  one  of  the  old  landmarks  of  the  neighborhood,  having  been  built  in  1835 
after  the  style  of  the  first  public  school-houses  erected  in  the  township. 
There  is  only  one  window  in  each  side  of  the  octagon,  h.igh  up  from  the 
floor,  so  that  inquisitive  urchins  could  not  be  diverted  from  their  studies 


Oi.D  School  Uousk,  Dun  woody  Residence. 


by  seeing  what  was  ]>assing  in  the  road.  In  1857  this  became  a private 
school,  and  continued  so  for  several  years,  as  Charles  Dunwoody  informs 
me.  His  father,  James  Dunwoody,  first  secured  a teacher.  The  building 
is  now  unused. 

Ashley  Farm. — The  entrance  to  this  farm  is  remarkably  striking  and 
beautiful.  The  ancient  stone  mansion  stands  back  from  the  West  Chester 
Pike  on  a hillside  in  quiet  dignity  among  the  trees.  An  old  shop  and  ice- 
house, and  a building  over  a spring-house,  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  stone 
farm-house,  and  a lane  running  through  sj^ilendid  hill  sceneiw  were  noticed 
by  the  writer.  In  A.  D.  1715  the  name  of  John  Fox  ap|)ears  in  the  tax- 
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list  of  Newtown  in  Ashmead’s  History  of  Delaware  County.  Joseph  Fox 
occurs  in  1799,  and  Richard  the  same  year.  One  of  the  Fox  family  owned 
a tract  of  land,  a part  of  which  is  now  Ashley  Farm.  This  name  was  given 
by  William  Rhoads  by  reason  of  the  ash  trees  on  the  place.  Joseph  Rhoads 
bought  192  acres  of  the  Fox  family  prior  to  1822,  in  which  year  his  son 
William  occupied  the  place,  living  in  the  old  stone  house  then  standing. 
Flis  wife  was  Anna  P.  Levis,  of  Springfield.  They  were  married  March 
14th,  1822,  at  Springfield  Meeting,  with  which  the  family  has  been  con- 
nected probably  since  its  foundation.  Their  children  were  George,  Wil- 
liam, Esther  L.  (Mrs.  Nathan  Garrett,  deceased),  Phebe,  Mary  Ashbridge 
(Mrs.  Hibberd  Yarnall,  deceased),  Anna,  Elizabeth  L.  (deceased).  William 
Rhoads  died  in  1863.  He  was  President  of  the  Philadelphia  & West  Ches- 
ter Turnpike  Road  Company  from  its  construction  until  he  died.  “He 
wielded  a commanding  influence  in  the  township  as  a man  of  integrity, 
judgment,  and  intelligence.  His  religion  was  that  of  the  Orthodox  Society 
of  Friends,  of  which  he  was  a prominent  member.”  He  heired  Ashley  Farm 
from  his  father,  and  built  the  present  house  about  1823  and  1824,  and  moved 
in  in  the  spring  of  1825.  The  lumber  was  cut  on  the  farm,  and  seasoned, 
and  window  frames  and  woodwork  were  excellently  made  by  hand,  and  years 
of  use  can  show  the  goodness  of  the  labor.  The  family  heired  this  farm, 
and  sold  it  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  a few  years  since,  though  the  son, 
William,  still  resides  in  the  paternal  farm-house  on  his  native  place. 

Wyndicot. — This  place  is  aptly  named  from  its  high  position,  and 
the  September  day  I visited  it  the  wind  was  loudly  sounding  its  warnings 
of  winter  around  the  house.  John  Gunkle  Thomas,  M.  D.,  erected  this 
pleasant  frame  dwelling,  and  moved  into  it  in  A.  D.  1876.  Fie  had  practiced 
in  the  neighborhood  several  years  before  this,  having  resided  with  his 
mother  in  a house  nearly  opposite.  His  mother  now  lives  with  him.  The 
situation  of  Wyndicot  is  remarkably  fine,  commanding  a splendid  view  of  roll- 
ing hills  and  lowly  valleys  to  the  north.  The  Thomas  family  are  of  Welsh 
descent.  The  Doctor's  great-grandfather,  Hazael,  came  from  Wales,  and 
settled  in  Vincent  Township,  Chester  County.  His  son,  Mordecai, 
the  grandfather  of  the  Doctor,  during  his  later  life,  resided  in 

Willistown,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  Isaac  Newton  Thomas 
was  the  father  of  the  Doctor.  He  was  a produce  commission 

merchant  in  Philadelphia.  He  died  when  the  Doctor  was  a child, 
and  he  was  brought  up  by  his  mother  in  Chester  Valley.  Dr. 
Thomas  was  educated  mainly  at  Wyers’s  Boarding  School,  in  West  Ches- 
ter, Pa.  His  medical  education  was  at  the  Lhiiversity  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  studied  under  his  relative,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Gunkle.  of  Chester  Valley,  and 
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had  practice  in  Rlockley  Hospital.  Philadelplha,  and  then  took  np  his  hrst 
country  work  in  Newtown  Township,  and  has  had  an  extensive  practice, 
riding  thousands  of  miles  by  night  and  day  to  serve  suffering  hmnanity  in 
the  difhcnlt  post  of  a country  physician,  winning  love  and  respect  for  his 
devotion  to  duty.  He  is  an  elder  in  the  Marple  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school.  His  wife’s  maiden  name  was 
Victoria  Gunkle.  She  resided  in  the  heautifnl  Great  VHlley  in  Chester 
County,  Pa. 

Newtown  was  not  in  the  Welsh  Tract,  though  mostly  settled  by  the 
WTlsh.  In  the  centre  was  a “Townstead,”  and  the  first  buyers  of  land  were 
to  receive  a portion  of  this  new  village  also.  This  is  supi^osed  by  Dr. 
Smith  to  have  suggested  the  name  Newtown.  The  Bucks  County  New- 
town has  a like  history.  Newtown  u?as  organized  in  1686,  though  a tax 
collector  was  appointed  in  1685. 

New  New'town  Square. — The  Beanmonts  were  land-owners  here, 
and  the  Lewises  at  Old  Newtown  Scpiare.  On  August  14th,  1891,  Julius 
F.  Sachse's  article  on  the  New  Square  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger.  We  have  space  only  to  give  a small  portion  of  the  valuable  com- 
munication. The  “general  country  store"  of  Mr.  Moore  is  noticed,  where 
the  Post-office  is  located.  The  tavern,  town  hall,  and  blacksmith  and 
wheelwright  shop,  “and  about  a dozen  houses"  form  the  village.  The  “test 
station  of  the  Long  Distance  Telephone  Company”  is  also  named.  In  1820 
the  Post-office  was  placed  here.  Da\ds  Beaumont  then  kejjt  the  tavern 
and  Post-office.  The  sign  of  the  Farmers’  Wagon  was  a “dearborn  and 
pair  of  horses,”  hut  this  was  removed,  and  gold  letters  read,  “Newtown 
Square  Inn.”  The  “up])ing  block”  used  to  accommodate  the  women  who 
rode  to  market  on  horseback  with  panniers  to  carry  their  articles  of  sale. 
Mr.  Sachse’s  description  of  the  various  articles  in  the  country  store,  and  its 
importance  in  the  neighborhood  is  interesting.  I have  wondered  how  one 
man  conld  keej)  the  run  of  so  many  kinds  of  trade.  This  is  the  country 
exchange,  and  here  eggs  and  butter  tnrn  into  dry  goods,  and  children 
know  that  a “mint-sitek”  must  he  a ]>art  of  the  trade,  ddie  “Town  Hall’' 
dated  back  to  1868.  The  first  iloor  was  a carriage  factory,  and  the  second- 
story  a ])lace  for  meetings,  used  by  “local  societies.”  On  the  Bishop’s  Mill 
Road,  running  from  Newtown  Scjiiare  to  Bishop’s  Jlollow,  is  “an  old  mill- 
seat  on  the  Ridley  Creek;  thence  it  continues  until  it  connects  with  the 
Baltimore  Road  at  the  village  of  Lima.”  “Bishop’s  Hollow,  three  miles 
from  the  Square,  is  a romantic  glen,  which  was  formerly  the  scene  of  great 
activity  and  industry.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  mill-seats  in  the  comity, 
and  at  one  time  grist,  saw,  plaster,  rolling,  and  slitting  mills  were  all  in 
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active  operation  in  this  little  valley,  the  motive  power  being  Ridley  Creek. 
Of  all  these  enterprises  the  old  grist-mill  is  alone  left  to  represent  the  former 
activity.  It  is  said  that  the  arch  over  the  tail-race  is  a part  of  the  original 
mill  built  in  17 17.”  The  "Union  Library,  of  Delaware  Comity,”  is  near 
the  mill — a two-story  bnilding,  built  in  1814,  of  stone,  with  a roof  formed 
of  "sheet-iron  plates,  rolled  in  the  adjacent  mill.”  It  is  said  to  have  been 
"the  hrst  strictly  fire-proof  library  erected  in  x\merica.”  The  floors  were  of 
"concrete  and  mortar.”  In  1843  a rain  flood  "washed  away  the  dam,”  and 
business  declined.  In  1857  the  small  remains  of  the  library  "were  sold  by 
the  Sherifl:  for  a song.” 

Dr.  Preston  built  Thomas  Kirk’s  house,  and  owned  several  farms  about 
here.  Walter  Green's  farm,  near  that  of  Mr.  Kirk,  has  an  inviting  avenue 
at  its  entrance. 

Kirkbride’s  Insane  Asylum,  of  ^Vest  Philadelphia,  has  a branch  ad- 
joining Newtown  Scpiare.  It  is  a healthy  location,  with  “excellent  water.” 
"Some  hundred  acres  of  farming  land”  were  bought,  “and  the  property 
may  be  said  to  form  the  northeast  corner  of  Newtown  Square,  being 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  AVest  Chester  Road,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Newtown  & Paoli  Road.”  "On  the  Samuel  Caley  farm  the  mansion  house 
has  been  remodeled  for  the  uses  of  the  new  owner.”  The  patients  selected 
to  sojourn  here  remain  a short  time,  and  are  succeeded  by  others  in  turn. 
The  matron  was  Miss  Mosher. 

The  Paoli  Road  leads  by  the  Philadelphia  & Newtown  Square  Railway- 
depot,  and  the  old  Friends'  IMeeting  House  and  School,  and  Amos  Haines’s 
farm,  and  the  Henry  Pratt  estate,  and  old  Newtown  Square,  with  the  Bap- 
tist Church,  and  the  ancient  and  modern  graveyard,  and  Josiah  Serrill’s 
blacksmith  and  wheelwright  shops.  In  his  childhood  Benjamin  West  lived 
in  the  house  now  owned  by^  David  Pratt,  at  old  Newtown  Square.  It  is 
an  ancient  stone  house,  once  a tavern,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  road 
General  Anthony  AA^ayne's  mother  and  Benjamin  West’s  mother  were  buried 
in  the  old  graveyard.  They  were  both  Seventh-Day  Baptists. 

The  author  of  this  volume  felt  that  he  was  treading  historic  ground 
in  his  pedestrian  tour  in  this  ancient  settlement.  A Revolutionarv  Gen- 
eral, and  a world-wide  artist  are  touched.  AATst,  in  his  London  glory  or 
his  Italian  travel,  must  have  often  thought  of  his  early  rural  home,  and  his 
beloved  moti.er.  Patronized  by  George  HI,  and  praised  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  he  rose  to  great  fame.  His  remarkable  picture  of  “Christ  healing 
the  Sick,”  and  his  religious  paintings  for  the  chapel  at  AAdndsor  Castle  gave 
him  opportunity  to  work  in  a heavenly  way.  The  old  AVest  mansion  still 
stands  near  Swarthmore  College.  He  died  in  London  in  1820. 
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Newtown  Square. — The  well-known  local  historian,  Jnlins  F.  Sachse, 
contributed  an  article  to  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  on  “The  Old  Square,” 
worthy  of  consideration  here.  The  road  from  Chester  to  the  Great  Valley 
runs  through  this  old  settlement.  A short  ride  from  the  modern  Square 
brings  one  to  the  Friends'  Meeting,  dating  to  1791,  in  the  building  now 
standing,  and  the  writer  of  the  present  ^'olume  has  observed  its  quaint  an- 
tiquity in  its  pleasant  country  surroundings.  In  1696  Welsh  settlers  es- 
tablished a meeting  at  William  Lewis’s  house.  In  1711  a meeting-house 
was  finished  in  the  burial  ground.  It  was  a small  and  ])lain  stone  building, 
a part  of  the  walls  were  retained  in  the  present  edifice.  A “sliding”  par- 
tition, and  gallery,  and  unpainted  benches  were  in  the  Inulding.  A wood- 
stove,  with  “Rebecca  Furnace”  on  it,  used  to  puzzle  the  author  of  the 
Ledger  article  in  his  boyhood  as  he  pondered  over  the  history  of  Rebecca, 
and  her  connection  with  the  stove.  Let  me  add  that  iron-masters  hon- 
ored females  in  their  families  by  thus  naming  their  furnaces,  as  the  names 
of  vessels  are  given  in  like  manner.  A little  cupboard  contained  the  library. 
The  “upping  block”  still  stands  without,  like  Longfellow's  “primeval 
forest”  in  “Evangeline.”  Of  late  the  meeting-house  has  been  remodeled, 
and  carpet  and  cushioned  benches  show  novel  changes.  In  1815  an  “eight- 
square”  school-house  arose,  and  in  1885  the  present  large  school  building 
took  its  place.  This  is  a branch  of  the  school  at  Race  and  Fifteenth  Streets. 
When  the  article  was  penned  Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd  presided  here,  assisted 
by  Miss  Anna  Darlington.  Meeting-house  and  school  are  on  a hill.  On 
lower  ground  near-by  Nathan  Pratt  had  a tan-yard,  and  vats  can  yet  be 
seen.  This  business  has  vanished.  The  early  farmer  sold  hides,  or  had 
them  made  “into  leather  for  shoes  or  harness.”  (I  here  interject  that  the 
ancient  shoemaker,  and  also  the  tailor  used  to  go  from  house  to  house  to 
do  their  work,  as  the  dressmaker  does  to-day.) 

“The  Old  Square”  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  Newtown  and  Goshen 
Roads,  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  its  modern  rival,  and  four  miles  from 
Coopertown.  “The  Goshen,  or  Haverford  Road”  was  “laid  out  in  1687,  and 
opened  to  Goshen  in  1719.”  Penn  planned  a townstead  here,  as  “the  first 
inland  town  west  of  Phila(lef])hia,”  according  to  Holme’s  map  of  1681. 
Lots  were  to  be  given  to  land  buyers  in  the  township  according  to  the  pro- 
])ortion  of  acres  bought,  as  was  done  in  Philadelphia.  The  roads  crossing 
at  right  angles  “were  called  respectively  the  Newtown  and  Goshen  Street 
Road.”  (I  must  add  another  interjection.  Street  is  from  the  Latin  strata. 
paved,  via.  way,  being  understood:  and  the  English  brought  the  term  from 
their  country,  where  Watling  Street  and  three  other  national  roads  bore 
the  name,  which  we  confine  to  city  thoroughfares.  See  my  Ilistorv  of  the 
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01(1  York  Road  for  an  account  of  these  Roman  Roads.)  Like  many  of 
Penn's  expectations  the  plan  of  settlement  failed.  His  life  was  indeed  one 
of  “Great  Irxpectations,”  but  his  ideas  survive  in  this  free  land,  if  his  special 
designs  were  not  effected.  A brick  kiln  was  planted  “in  the  held  which 
forms  the  northwest  corner  of  the  present  ‘s([uare,’  and  other  enterprises 
were  encouraged,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Two  old  buildings  yet  remain. 
The  one  on  the  southwest  corner,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Pratt  fam- 
ilv,  shows  little  signs  of  its  age  or  former  importance,  having  within  late 
years  been  rough-cast  and  kept  in  thorough  repair.  This  house  was  built 
in  1742  by  one  Francis  Elliot  as  a public  house,  and  a license  was  granted 
him  the  following  year.  The  house  was  substantially  built  of  brick  burned 
in  the  field  adjacent,  even  the  inside  partition  walls  being  all  built  of  that 
material.”  “Elliot  was  succeeded  as  innkeeper  a year  later  by  John  West, 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  Benjamin  West,  who  was  in  the  sixth  vear 
of  his  age,  and  the  youngest  of  ten  children.”  Tradition  makes  the  artist 
an  early  genius.  His  father  was  host  for  five  years,  and  then  is  said  to  have 
moved  “into  the  (juaint  brick  house  still  standing  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  square,”  where  he  kept  a store,  and  Benjamin  was  an  active  assistant. 
In  1755  John  \Vest  again  took  the  inn,  known  then  "by  the  sign  of  ‘The 
Square.'  ” In  1758  the  artist's  mother  died,  and  was  interred  with  the 
Newtown  Sabbath-keepers.  The  boy  of  seventeen  went  to  apprenticeship 
at  Lancaster  “to  a whitesmith.”  He  carelessly  chalked  figures  upon  a 
fence,  drawing  the  notice  of  William  Henry,  who  befriended  him.  This 
gentleman  was  a citizen  of  prominence.  He  gave  the  lad  “oils,  colors,  and 
suitalde  brushes.”  In  less  than  a year  West  painted  his  own  miniature, 
and  sixty  years  after,  when  he  had  attained  high  fame,  the  picture  was 
prominently  displayed  “in  the  exhibition  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.”  It  is  noticed  in  the  Catalogue  of  1817.  The  grateful  student 
painted  jiortraits  of  his  benefactor.  Judge  Henry,  and  Mrs.  Henry,  and  the 
Judge's  son,  as  well  as  the  son's  wife.  West  was  ever  grateful  to  Judge 
Henry,  who  persuaded  him  to  try  historical  jiieces,  furnishing  him  “the 
frontispiece  of  Robin's  Ancient  Elistory,  The  Death  of  Socrates.”  Judge 
Henry  “named  his  youngest  son  after  the  young  painter,”  and  he  “liecame 
an  artist  of  note.”  About  1758  West  visited  New  York  professionally.  In 
1760  he  accom])anied  Samuel  Powell  to  Rome,  this  gentleman  defraying 
his  expenses.  “Ele  never  returned  to  his  native  country.”  John  West 
held  the  inn  till  1758.  He  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife  in  the  old 
graveyard.  The  sign  at  the  old  inn  was  in  later  days  “A  Wagon,”  but  be- 
fore this,  about  Revolutionary  times,  the  Carpenter's  Square  had  given 
place  to  the  words,  “Newtown  Square  Inn,”  which  name  it  retained  not- 
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withstanding  the  attempt  to  style  it  “The  Wagon.”  Country  folks  are  not 
fond  of  change.  In  1778  Andrew  Wilson  was  the  innkeeper.  The  noted 
outlaw,  “Captain  Fitz,  or  Fitzpatrick,”  used  then  often  to  visit  the  place. 
The  hostler  was  leagued  with  him,  and  Bayard  Taylor  bases  his  “Story  of 
Kennett”  on  this  tale.  The  British  raided  this  section  in  1777  and  1778. 

“The  Lewis  homestead  on  the  Goshen  Road,  a short  distance  west 
of  the  tavern,  served  as  an  American  outpost  to  prevent  provisions  being 
sent  down  the  Goshen  Road  toward  Philadelphia  during  the  British  occu- 
pation, 1777-78.  For  a time  this  house  was  also  the  headquarters  of  Gen- 
eral James  Potter  and  Major  John  Clark,  of  Washington's  staff.” 

A simple  log  school-house  is  said  to  have  stood  “south  of  the  Goshen 
Road.”  It  had  an  open  fireplace.  The  desks  ran  around  the  sides  of  the 
room,  and  plank  benches  were  before  them.  The  backs  of  scholars  were 
toward  the  teacher,  and  the  birch  was  ready  in  the  teacher’s  hand  to  smite 
the  back  of  any  offender.  In  such  a school  did  Benjamin  West  and  other 
men  of  note  study.  In  1817  the  house,  and  names  of  pupils  carved  on 
walls  and  woodwork  departed  with  their  owners.  These  cravings  for  im- 
mortality are  the  natural  gropings  after  a future  life.  West’s  copy-book 
was  preserved  for  some  time.  He  used  to  make  pictures,  and  trade  them 
with  a schoolmate  for  arithmetic  work,  which  was  not  his  forte. 

In  the  fall  of  1896  Anna  Crawford  Twaddell  died  near  Newtown 
Square.  She  had  been  an  earnest  Christian  worker  in  West  Philadelphia. 
She  wrote  a sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Friends’  Meeting  House  at  New- 
town Square,  which  her  sister  illustrated.  Whittier,  just  before  his  death, 
praised  this  beautiful  work.  Naturally  of  a bright  disposition,  and  beloved 
by  her  friends,  a long  illness  prepared  her  for  her  last  great  journey.  Her 
father.  Dr.  Henry  L.  Twaddell,  died,  and  in  a fortnight  his  daughter  fol- 
lowed him.  She  lies  in  the  burying-ground  she  had  so  well  described.  Her 
mother’s  family,  the  Lewises,  have  long  been  members  of  this  ancient  meet- 
ing, and  she  wished  to  rest  in  that  pleasant  burial  place,  where,  she  said,  “the 
graves  have  no  terrors,  but  all  is  peace.” 

“The  Sabbath-Keepers’  Resting  Place.” — Near  the  Baptist  Church 
is  the  old  graveyard,  by  the  side  of  the  neat  jiarsonage.  The  church  ceme- 
tery is  in  the  rear  of  the  church  edifice.  The  “Sabbatarians,  or  Seventh- 
Day  Baptists,”  existed  here  until  the  law  of  1794  interfered  with  their 
worship.  A part  of  the  sacred  ground  had  been  made  a garden  when  Mr. 
Sachse  wrote,  and  now  the  stones  have  been  removed  from  the  Inirial  place 
“ of  generations  of  the  Wayne,  Thomas,  West,  Ridings,  and  other  old  fam- 
ilies.” 

Anthony  Wayne’s  mother’s  stone  is  inscribed: 
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“Dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Elizabeth  Wayne, 

Relict  of  Isaac  Wayne,  Esquire, 

Who  departed  this  life 
In  the  month  of  May,  1793, 

Aged  84  years. 

She  was  a woman  of  distinguished  piety  and  benevolence.” 

The  mother  of  the  great  soldier  of  the  Revolution  was  a Sabbath- 
keeper.  Her  husband.  Colonel  Isaac  Wayne,  was  an  Episcopalian,  but 
she  followed  “the  faith  of  her  parents,  and  trained  her  children  in  the  same 
faith,  the  only  exception  being  her  son  Anthony,  who  clung  to  his  father. 
Her  conviction  she  maintained  unto  her  death,  and  while  her  consort  re- 
poses under  the  shadow  of  Radnor  (St.  David’s)  Church  with  his  ancestors, 
the  meek  and  gentle  wife  rests,  surrounded  by  her  kin,  in  this  almost  for- 
gotten spot  in  Newtown.”  Her  will  provided  for  a tombstone  for  her  hus- 
band and  herself,  “and  also  over  my  four  children’s  graves  interred  in  the 
graveyard  of  the  Seven  Days’  people  in  Newtown.”  (I  add  that  this  should 
be  a touching  appeal  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  graveyard.  The  loving 
mother  did  not  expect  such  neglect;  and  if  we  tenderly  care  for  the  new- 
made  grave  of  a dear  relative,  let  us  not  disregard  the  sacred  dust  of  the  an- 
cients, remembering  that  our  own  bodies  will  soon  crave  a like  Christian 
regard.  Many  of  the  old  graves  were  unmarked,  and  some  had  rude  stones, 
while  others  were  lettered,  but  all  the  pioneers  deserve  a worthy  treatment.) 

In  Providence,  near  Newtown  Square,  was  a meeting  of  George  Keith’s 
followers,  called  “Keithans,  thence  Christian  Quakers.”  After  Keith  went 
back  to  England,  Abel  Noble  being  leader,  they  were  “known  as  ‘primitive 
Christians.’  ” Abel  Noble  had  been  “a  member  of  Darby  Meeting.”  In 
1697  this  “meeting  resolved  itself  into  a Seventh  Day  Baptist  Congrega- 
tion, and  after  the  ordinance  of  baptism  was  administered  one  Thomas 
Martin,  once  a Public  Eriend,  became  by  lot  the  first  minister.”  The  body 
grew,  spreading  over  the  counties  of  Philadelphia  and  Chester.  The  serv- 
ices at  Newtown  were  “held  in  the  various  houses  or  barns  of  the  members.” 
In  the  early  part  of  “the  eighteenth  century  the  Eriends  of  the  Newtown 
Meeting  objected  to  further  burials  of  Sabbath-Keepers  in  their  burial 
grounds,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  religious  services  used  by  the  Sabbath- 
Keepers,  a matter  which  frequently  led  to  questions  of  discipline  in  their 
monthly  meeting.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  Thomas  Thomas,  a son  of 
William  Thomas,  of  Newtown,  in  1717,  deeded  half  an  acre  of  ground,  of 
which  the  present  ground  is  the  remainder,  to  Philip  Rytherach,  Henry 
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Lewis,  and  David  Thomas,  in  trust,  for  the  Sabbath-Keepers.  By  indorse- 
ment oti  the  back  of  the  original  deed,  dated  September  9th,  1730^  the  lot 
was  conveyed  absolutely  to  the  Sabbath-keepers  for  their  use  forever.” 
The  Sabbath-Keepers  w'ere  highly  esteemed,  and  their  worship  was  not  dis- 
turbed, and  they  refrained  from  “any  labor  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
which  could  in  any  way  offend  or  interfere  with  their  neighbors,  who  wor- 
shiped on  the  Lord’s  Day.” 

Newtown  Baptist  Church. — This  parish  has  a church  building  near 
the  old  graveyard.  Its  organization  was  “about  sixty  years”  before  the 
date  of  Mr.  Sachse’s  article,  which  I have  been  following  in  this  account  of 
the  Old  Square.  The  efforts  of  Rev.  Horatio  Gates  Jones,  of  the  Lower 
Merion  Baptist  Church,  mainly  produced  this  result.  The  organization 
“was  perfected  November  loth,  1832,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Gardiner,  who 
then  lived  on  the  Goshen  Road,  west  of  the  Old  Square.  Here  the  meetings 
were  conducted  until  1834,  when  an  acre  of  ground  was  purchased  adjoin- 
ing the  old  Sabbatarian  Cemetery,  a church  was  erected  at  a cost  of  $2,000 
and  was  dedicated  by  Rev.  Horatio  Gates  Jones  August  30th,  1834.  This 
church,  after  being  remodeled  on  several  occasions,  served  the  congrega- 
tion until  the  winter  of  1890,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  since  which  time 
it  has  been  rebuilt  on  the  old  walls  in  the  present  chaste  and  ornate  style. 
The  society  is  in  a flourishing  condition,  and  without  doubt  is  upon  the 
threshold  of  an  even  greater  degree  of  prosperity.”  Rev.  Levi  Morse  is  the 
present  pastor. 

The  article  under  consideration  closes  with  the  following  hopeful 
words,  looking  forward:  “That  William  Penn’s  dream  of  an  inland  town 
of  importance  at  this  point  was  not  realized  certainly  was  not  the  fault  of 
either  the  Proprietor  or  the  selected  location,  and  it  would,  indeed,  be 
strange  if  now,  after  a lapse  of  two  centuries,  through  the  building  of  the 
projected  railroad  and  kindred  enterprises,  that  Penn’s  dream  should  be- 
come an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  projected  townstead  of  Newtown  be- 
come a populous  centre  of  commercial  and  industrial  life  and  activity.”  We 
can  vouch  for  the  beautiful  scenery  here.  The  railway  mentioned  is  finished, 
and  the  station  is  at  the  younger  Newtown  Scjuare,  while  a trolley  line  runs 
to  the  same  place  from  Philadelphia  along  the  West  Chester  Road. 

The  Newtown  Baptist  Church. — The  Darby  Progress  (September, 
A.  D.  1896)  gives  the  following  history: 

“The  first  meeting  held  looking  toward  the  organization  of  the  New- 
town Baptist  Church  was  at  the  house  of  Deacon  Samuel  Davis,  in  Haver- 
ford,  in  October,  1832.  On  the  loth  of  November  following  the  church 
was  organized,  consisting  of  the  following  persons:  Richard  Gardner,  John 
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Kenzie,  Eli  Bangs,  Harriet  Lewis,  and  Elizal)eth  Cheney.  The  first  sermon 
was  preached  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kitts,  from  Matthew  i6  : i8,  'On  this  rock  will 
I bnild  my  church.’  In  the  year  1834  a church  building  was  erected  on  a 
lot  of  ground  bought  of  Ivichard  Gardner.  This  building  cvas  remodeled  in 
i8jO,  and  again  in  1873,  when  a lecture  room  was  added,  16  by  32  feet. 

“The  first  settled  pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev.  Samuel  I.  Creswell,  who 
was  ordained  in  January,  1834.  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Brown  preached  the  ordi- 
nation sermon.  The  following  named  1)rethren  have  since  served  as  pas- 
tors; Daniel  Trites,  Henry  Essick,  Robert  Compton,  John  Owen,  Samuel 
L.  Cox,  Charles  L.  Steinman,  J.  T.  Bender,  E.  M.  Heyburn,  Joseph  L.  Sage- 
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beer,  E.  H.  Shermer,  and  the  present  incumbent,  Levi  Morse.  Three  young 
men  have  l)een  licensed  by  the  church  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  are  now 
doing  good  service  for  the  Master,  viz.:  H.  Hunter,  J.  E.  Sagebeer,  Ph.  D., 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Haslam.  The  largest  number  baptized  by  any  one  of  the 
pastors  was  ninety-three,  by  Rev.  Daniel  Trites.  Rev.  J.  L.  Sagebeer  bap- 
tized sixty-two  during  his  seven  years’  pastorate.  The  whole  number 
l)aptized  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church  up  to  this  date  is  437. 

“On  the  9th  of  November,  1890,  the  church  building  was  burned,  and 
the  lecture  room  was  also  very  much  damaged.  But  on  Wednesday,  June 
24th,  1891,  they  dedicated  their  new  and  greatly  improved  house,  free  from 
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del)t.  Botli  the  exterior  and  interior  arc  very  much  improved.  Stained 
gdass  windows,  modern  seats,  the  ceiling,  and  ornate  stee])Ie,  a l)ell,  a cov- 
ered driveway,  etc.,  are  among  the  improvements.  Fortunately  the  church 
had  an  architect  and  experienced  builder  in  the  person  of  Deacon  Alfred 
Yarnall  in  their  membership,  who  did  the  work  well.  The  entire  cost  was 
about  $3,000.  The  parsonage,  which  is  a suitable  one,  has  also  been  dressed 
up,  inside  and  out,  and  new  roofed  since  tbe  burning  of  the  church.  Of 
the  constituent  members  none  remain.  The  oldest  now  living  are  Deacon 
David  Alexander  and  wife,  who  came  into  the  church  not  long  after  its 
organization.  After  a long  and  useful  life  they  are  now  waiting  to  hear  the 
‘well  done’  of  the  Master,  whom  they  have  so  long  and  faithfully  served.” 

Hillside  Farm. — This  farm-house  is  on  a side  hill,  with  its  barn  and 
out-buildings,  and  deserves  the  name  “Hillside.”  George  Paschall  and  his 
wife  own  the  place.  Mr.  Paschall  is  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  the  great 
French  theological  and  philosophical  writer,  Blaise  Pascal,  was  of  the  family, 
and  the  name  Blaise  has  been  used  in  the  American  branch.  J lis  ancestors 
emigrated  from  France  to  England.  A coat  of  arms,  granted  to  Thomas 
Paschall,  of  England,  is  kept  in  this  family.  It  was  granted  liy  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  some  honorable  action.  The  design  is  a lamb  on  a shield. 
The  word  pascha  in  Greek  means  the  passover,  and  this  is  evidently  a refer- 
ence to  the  Passover  Lamb.  Thomas  and  William  Paschall  came  to 
America.  George  I’aschall  is  descended  from  Thomas.  Thomas  took  up 
500  acres  where  Paschallville  stands.  George  Paschall  married  Anna  E. 
Thomas,  of  Newtown  Township,  daughter  of  Robert  M.  Thomas,  of  Welsh 
descent.  The  farm  has  been  in  the  Thomas  family  for  several  generations, 
the  deeds  dating  back  to  Colonial  days.  The  children  of  the  jiresent  family 
are  Robert  T.,  Edward  R.,  Lewis  M.,  Flenry  G.,  Elizabeth  L.  (now  Mrs. 
Randall  P.  Dutton),  George,  and  John. 

The  farm  described  lies  on  the  road  from  the  Paoli  Road  to  Tryon 
Lewis’s  mill.  It  contains  ninety  acres.  A lane  through  a growing  field 
of  promising  corn  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  farm-house  yard,  while  au 
old-fashioned  garden,  which  has  done  faithful  service  for  many  a year,  still 
performs  its  work. 

Gideon  Thomas,  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Paschall,  built  the  stone  farm- 
house, and  the  spring-house,  erected  by  her  father,  Robert  M.  'riiomas,  yet 
does  good  service.  The  grandmother  of  Mrs.  Paschall  was  Phoebe  Men- 
denhall, who  married  Gideon  Thomas,  and  liv^ed  to  the  remarkable  age  of 
one  hundred  and  four  years.  She  died  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Concord  Friends’  burying  ground,  Delaware  County,  Penn- 
.sylvania.  She  saw  Washington  as  he  jiassed  through  Darby  to  be  in- 
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augurated  as  President  in  Philadelphia.  She  was  a child,  and  her  father 
told  the  General  that  his  daughter  was  very  anxious  to  see  General  Wash- 
ington. He  patted  her  on  the  head,  and  said,  “You  only  see  a man.” 

Additional  notes  by  L.  M.  Paschall. — The  Paschall  family  belong 
properly  to  Darby  and  its  vicinity.  The  farm  now  owned  by  George 
Paschall  and  Anna  E.  Paschall,  his  wife,  is  a part  of  the  old  Thomas  grant, 
and  has  been  continually  in  the  Thomas  family  (maiden  name  of  Anna  E. 
Paschall)  ever  since.  Old  deeds  which  are  still  in  the  possession  of  Anna 
E.  Paschall  bear  the  date  1711.  Among  the  taxables  in  Newtown  Town- 
ship in  1715  are  mentioned  the  names  of  David  Thomas,  Edward  Thomas, 
and  William  Thomas.  The  names  of  Jane  Thomas,  David  Thomas,  David 
Thomas  (second  time),  David  Thomas  (third  time),  and  Margaret  Thomas 
were  among  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones  in  the  old  Seventh  Day 
Baptist  burying  ground.  (See  Ashmead’s  History  of  Delaware  County, 
page  643.) 

Elizabeth  Wayne,  mother  of  General  Anthony  Wayne,  who  is  believed 
to  have  been  a Thomas,  was  also  buried  here.  This  statement  in  Ashmead’s 
History  seems  to  throw  a doubt  on  the  Thomas  ancestry  of  General  Anthony 
Wayne,  while  there  is  no  ground  for  it.  It  is  clearly  established  that  such 
was  the  fact.  In  1893  the  tombstones  in  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists’  bury- 
ing ground  were  dug  up  and  removed,  and  afterward  set  up  in  a neat  row 
a considerable  distance  away  from  the  ashes  of  those  whose  resting  places 
they  are  supposed  to  mark.  Among  these  graves  were  those  of  the  mother 
of  Benjamin  West,  the  painter,  and  the  mother  of  General  Anthony  Wayne. 

Crum  Creek.- — ^“Near  Cromford,  which  we  pass,  I was  reminded  of  the 
scenery  on  Darby  Creek  below  Leedom’s  Mills,  although  there  is  much 
less  cultivation  along  the  American  stream  than  there  is  here.  I think  it 
likely  Crum  Creek  owes  its  name  to  Cromford,  the  neat  market-town  that 
was  carried  in  memory  by  those  early  settlers  in  Delaware  County  from  this 
locality,  Crom  being  changed  by  phonetic  spelling  to  Crum.”  “This  town 
is  the  birthplace  of  the  great  cotton  mills  of  the  world,  as  it  was  here  that 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  in  1771,  established  the  first  cotton  mills  which 
eventually  made  him  the  founder  of  a wealthy  family,  whose  handsome  seat 
is  in  this  neighborhood.” — Clovercroft  Chronicles,  by  Mary  Rhoads  Haines, 
pp.  no.  III. 
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LANSDOWNE. 

The  poem  of  “Windsor  Forest’’  is  dedicated  by  Alexander  Pope  to  Lord 
Lansdowne.  It  begins: 

“Thy  forest,  Windsor!  and  thy  green  retreats, 

At  once  the  Monarch's  and  the  Muse's  seats, 

Invite  my  lays.  Be  present,  silvan  maids! 

Unlock  your  springs,  and  open  all  your  shades, 

Granville  commands  your  aid,  O Muses  bring! 

What  Muse  for  Granville  can  refuse  to  sing?” 

Sketch  of  Lansdowne.  By  William  P.  Drew. — From  the  Darby 
Progress,  March  26th,  1897.  Albert  Magnin,  Editor. — Less  than  fifteen 
years  ago  there  were  scarcely  more  than  twenty  buildings  and  less  than  one 
hundred  people  all  told  within  what  is  now  the  limits  of  this  borough. 
These  limits,  established  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  borough 
in  1893,  extend  from  the  Marshall  Road  on  the  north  to  Fairview  Avenue 
on  the  south,  from  Union  Avenue  on  the  east  to  Shadeland  Avenue  on  the 
west,  embracing  a territory  of  only  one  mile  square,  bisected,  at  nearly  right 
angles,  by  Lansdowne  Avenue,  running  north  and  south,  and  Baltimore 
Avenue,  running  east  and  west.  In  1883  on  Lansdowne  Avenue  (then  the 
Darby  & Radnor  Road),  on  the  south  side  of  the  Philadelphia  & West 
Chester  Railroad,  there  were,  besides  the  railroad  station,  only  seven  houses, 
viz.:  the  present  residence  of  Abram  L.  Pennock,  his  tenant  house,  now  oc- 
cupied as  a dwelling  by  Electrician  Airhart,  the  Price  house,  the  house  of 
Charles  Wells,  since  torn  down,  and  three  small  houses,  still  standing,  in 
Matthew’s  Hollow.  North  of  the  railroad  bridge,  on  the  west  side  of  Lans- 
downe Avenue,  stood  a house,  originally  built  by  T.  Elwood  Bartram,  since 
enlarged  by  William  Mecouch,  the  owner,  into  the  Lansdowne  Villa,  a large 
boarding-house,  under  the  management  of  P.  W.  Custeed,  a soldier  in  the 
regular  army  in  the  Mexican  War,  who  knew  Fremont  and  Kit  Carson,  and 
who  rode  with  the  troops  through  those  long  stretches  of  wild  country  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  inhabited  then  only  by  savage  Indians,  and 
roamed  over  by  vast  herds  of  huft'aloes,  where  now  are  thriving  States  and 
magnificent  cities.  Next  beyond  this  house  was  the  house  on  the  corner 
of  Baltimore  and  Lansdowne  Avenues,  built  in  1835  by  Mary  Owen  for 
Stephen  Pancoast,  and  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Richardson  Shoemaker. 
The  next  building  beyond  was  the  Friends’  Meeting-  House,  and  next  be- 
yond that  was  the  farm-house  of  W.  Albert  Johnson,  still  standing  l)ack 
from  the  avenue. 
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On  the  east  side  of  Lansdowne  Avenue,  between,  the  railroad  and  the 
[Marshall  Road,  there  were  in  1883  only  two  buildings — a toll-gate  house 
on  Baltimore  Avenue,  where  now  stands  Hinkson's  pharmacy,  and  at  a long 
interval  the  present  residence  of  W.  Albert  Johnson,  near  the  Marshall  Road. 
t)n  the  north  side  of  Baltimore  Avenue,  in  the  present  limits  of  the  bor- 
ough, there  were  at  the  time  mentioned  only  three  buildings — first,  the  plas- 
ter-coated house  near  Union  Avenue,  built  by  T.  Elwood  Bartram;  second, 
the  ancient  structure,  built  with  imported  brick,  corner  of  Baltimore  and 
Owen  Avenues,  in  1732,  reported  to  have  been  occupied  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  by  Washington  and  Lafayette,  now  owned  by  Daniel  D.  Mullin, 
and  known  as  the  “Runnymede  Club-House,”  and  third,  and  last,  the  resi- 
dence of  Dr.  Willard,  originally  built  by  Mr.  Austin,  near  Windemere  Ave- 
nue. On  the  south  side  of  Baltimore  Avenue  stood  three  houses — first, 
the  house  formerly  occupied  as  a residence  by  its  owner,  J.  Wesley  Harris, 
since  enlarged  by  him  into  “The  Evergreen  Lodge,”  a boarding-house,  under 
the  management  of  Miss  Ella  Taylor;  second,  and  many  squares  distant, 
the  mansion  of  Ivan  Eox,  and  third,  that  of  the  late  Philip  J.  Walsh. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  named  were  “The  Mansion”  on  Gibbons 
Avenue,  formerly  occupied  as  the  farm-house  of  Mr.  Kenney,  who  gave  the 
name  to  “Kenney’s  Lane,”  and  afterward  by  Michael  Gibbons,  who  gave 
the  name  to  “Gibbons  Avenue,”  and  now  enlarged  as  a boarding-house, 
under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Johnson.  The  original  house,  now  much 
enlarged,  and  owned  and  occupied  by  W.  H.  Ryan,  was  erected  by  Robert 
Plumstead,  and  is  situated  on  Plumstead  Avenue.  The  last  house  to  be 
mentioned  as  existing  in  1883,  and  still  standing,  was  Bartram  Lodge,  built 
in  1800  by  John  Ball,  and  afterward  owned  by  John  B.  Bartram. 

Perhaps  nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  almost  marvelous  growth 
of  Lansdowne  than  the  fact  that  while  barely  ten  years  ago  its  valuation 
was  scarcely  $100,000,  its  valuation  to-day  is  nearly  $2,000,000,  an  increase 
of  2,000  per  cent.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  records  of  any  long-set- 
tled part  of  the  country  can  show  in  the  same  period  any  instance  of  more 
rapid,  and  yet  healthy,  organic  development  than  has  been  the  growth  of 
the  beautiful  little  borough  of  Lansdowne.  This  happy  condition  has  been 
brought  about  by  a variety  of  naturally  contributing  causes.  These  may 
be  enumerated,  without  regard  to  precedence,  as — first,  its  proximity  to 
Philadelphia,  being  less  than  seven  miles  from  the  Public  Buildings  of  that 
city,  and  less  than  one  mile  from  Angora,  the  western  limit  of  that  city; 
second,  its  beautiful  topography,  presenting  a gentle  succession  of  hills  and 
dales,  its  wide  and  pleasing  views  from  many  points,  its  abundance  of  shade 
trees,  fairl}^  embowering  some  parts  in  summer,  the  Darby  Creek  running 
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between  liigh  l^anks  through  the  southwestern  border  of  the  borough;  the 
romantic,  glen-like  spot  along  its  banks  in  Matthew’s  Hollow,  rivalling  in 
its  beauty  many  of  the  most  charming  attractions  of  the  far-famed  Wissa- 
hickon.  The  summer  stroller  in  this  secluded  spot  may  easily  imagine  him- 
self “far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,”  when,  in  fact,  he  is  within  a few 
minutes’  walk  from  the  business  centre  of  the  borough. 

Lansdowne  has  been  exceptionally  favored,  in  that  its  development 
has  been  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  caH  their  own 
fortunes  among  its  people,  and  have  borne  their  full  share  and  part  in  all 
the  measures  and  responsibilities  taken  for  the  growth  and  improvement  of 
the  place. 

Prominent  among  the  residents  who  have  taken  the  leading  part  in  the 
development  of  Lansdowne,  as  referred  to,  Homer  C.  Stewart,  Caspar  Pen- 
nock,  William  H.  Ryan,  Henry  Albertson,  and  John  J.  White  should  be 
mentioned.  Mr.Stewart  may  justly  be  styled  the  pioneer  in  the  work,  com- 
ing here  from  his  former  home  in  Delaware,  he,  with  his  characteristic  fore- 
sight, at  once  comprehended  the  possibilities  of  the  locality — then  a mere 
country  hamlet — for  extensive  improvement.  He  purchased  the  large 
property  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Lansdowne  and  Baltimore  Avenues; 
sold  the  larger  part  of  it,  reserving  the  remainder,  on  which  he  built  a brick 
block  of  four  stores,  which  he  still  retains.  As  agent  of  the  owner  he  sold 
most  of  the  “Dickinson  tract”  on  the  west  side  of  Lansdowne  Avenue,  ex- 
tending several  squares  northward  from  Baltimore  Avenue,  now  occupied 
by  many  beautiful  residences.  He  also  purchased  and  afterward  sold  in 
lots  the  tract  of  sixteen  acres  on  the  west  side  of  Lansdowne  Avenue,  op- 
posite to  that  just  referred  to,  now  likewise  improved  by  private  residences, 
several  of  which  were  built  and  afterward  sold  by  him.  Later,  in  connec- 
tion with  Edward  A.  Price,  of  Media,  he  developed  the  beautiful  section 
of  the  borough  now  known  as  “Lansdowne  Park,”  a group  of  fine  dwellings 
with  ample  lots  attached,  and  fine  streets  and  sidewalks.  Mn.  Stewart  is 
the  President  of  the  Borough  Councils,  and  that  the  true  interests  of  Lans- 
downe will  be  carefully  and  intelligently  guarded  by  bim  is  the  confident 
expectation  of  all  its  residents.  Certainly  his  well-proved  ability,  zeal,  and 
courage  recommend  him  highly  for  the  responsible  trust  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  fellow-citizens. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Stewart  began  his  work  here  Caspar  Pennock  pur- 
chased the  square  between  the  railroad  and  IHltimore  Avenue  and  Lans- 
downe and  Gibbons  Avenues,  and  at  once  began  to  improve  it.  He  erected 
the  “Pennock  Building”  near  the  station  on  Lansdowne  Avenue,  contain- 
ing stores  and  offices,  and  a hall  for  public  use.  Through  his  enterprise  the 
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rest  of  the  square  is  covered  with  handsome  and  convenient  dwellings, 
mostly  still  in  his  possession,  with  the  exception  of  certain  lots  on  Lansdowne 
Avenue,  now  occupied  by  Hihbitt’s  and  Shaffner  & Stites’s  fine  grocery 
stores,  and  the  plumbing  establishment  of  William  H.  Worrell.  Mr.  Pen- 
nock  is  still  a young  man,  and,  possessing  as  he  does,  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  all  who  know  him,  the  borough  may  reasonably  expect  much  from 
his  energy  and  enterprise  as  a successful  business  man,  and  as  a true  friend 
to  the  l)est  interests  of  Lansdowne.  William  H.  Ryan  should  be  named  in 
this  connection.  He,  too,  is  a successful  business  man,  and  has  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  improvement  of  the  borough.  He  is  President 
and  Manager  of  the  Lansdowne  Real  Estate  Company,  and  is  successfully 
developing  a beautiful  tract  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  borough, 
which  he  very  appropriately  has  named  “Lansdowne  Highlands.”  It  is, 
indeed,  a “sightly”  place,  overlooking  a broad  expanse  of  charming  coun- 
try, with  the  city  of  Philadelphia  filling  the  distant  view.  Mr.  Ryan  resides 
on  Plumstead  Avenue  in  a house  now  much  enlarged,  but  originally  erected 
in  1761,  the  oldest  building  in  Lansdowne,  with  the  exception  of  the  Runny- 
mede  Club  building  referred  to  above. 

Other  names  suggested  in  this  connection  are  Henry  Albertson,  not 
long  deceased,  whose  most  eligible  property  on  Greenwood  Avenue  and  its 
approaches  is  rapidly  finding  purchasers,  who  desire  large  and  attractive 
lots  for  residences  within  convenient  distances  from  central  points. 

John  J.  White,  whose  recent  election  to  fill  a vacancy  in  the  Borough 
Councils  is  regarded  by  all  citizens  as  an  acquisition,  is  also  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  the  borough,  and  his  property  at  “Wycombe” 
is  a most  desirable  site  for  residences.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  fully  improved 
l)efore  long.  Mr.  White  is  a lawqver  of  high  standing  and  growing  practice, 
to  which  he  devotes  himself  with  great  assiduity.  He  has  a bright  future 
l)efore  him,  and  is  a true  and  wise  friend  to  Lansdowne. 

The  “Barker  Building”  is,  indeed,  a structure  that  would  do  credit 
to  any  city.  It  is  of  granite  stone,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  Lansdowne 
-\venue,  and  sixty  feet  on  Baltimore  Avenue,  contains  four  large  stores, 
with  deep  basements,  on  the  first  floor,  besides  four  offices  on  the  same 
floor,  and  tw^elve  offices  and  an  assembly  room  on  the  second  floor,  contain- 
ing all  modern  improvements  and  conveniences.  It  was  erected  last  year 
by  the  owner,  William  H.  Barker,  the  first  Burgess  of  Lansdowne,  and 
whose  retirement  from  that  office  by  constitutional  limitation  was  the  sub- 
ject of  universal  regret  on  the  part  of  his  fellow-citizens.  His  thoughtful, 
wise,  judicious,  patient,  and  devoted  administration  was  of  almost  incal- 
culable benefit  to  the  borough  in  the  first  period  of  its  existence,  and  in  his 
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career  as  the  first  Burgess  of  Lansclowne  he  has  set  a mark  worthy  of  the 
best  emulation  of  any  who  may  succeed  him. 

Lansdowne  Friends’  Meeting.  By  William  Drew,  in  the  Darby 
Progress,  April  9th,  A.  D.  1897. — The  great  part  in  advancing  the  Friends 
taken  by  the  illustrious  William  Penn  was  ably  seconded  by  his  successors, 
by  none  of  them  more  efficiently  than  by  John  Woolman,  who  died  in  1772, 
of  whom  there  is  a lineal  descendant  in  Lansdowne.  Flis  honored  name 
itself  is  worthily  borne,  moreover,  by  one  of  the  best  beloved  citizens  of  the 
borough — a life-long,  faithful  representative  of  the  same  faith. 

The  Orthodox  Friends  occupied  as  a meeting-house,  after  necessary 
alterations,  a wheelwright  shop  on  the  lot  now  covered  by  the  new  Barker 
Building.  In  this  improvised  meeting-house  Thomas  P.  Cope  was  mar- 
ried. He  was  a noted  Philadelphia  shipping  merchant  at  his  day,  running 
a line  of  packets  to  Liverpool  and  other  foreign  ports,  a business  still  con- 
ducted by  representatives  of  the  family.  At  that  time  John  and  Naomi 
Woolman,  parents  of  John  Woolman  mentioned  above  as  now  living  in 
Lansdowne,  were  elders  of  the  meeting.  In  1831  the  present  meeting- 
house was  built  on  the  Darby  and  Radnor  Road,  now  Lansdowne  Avenue. 
For  the  last  sixty-six  years,  without  interruption,  divine  worship  has  been 
held,  in  its  most  simple  but  impressive  form,  in  this  plain  but  neat  and  com- 
fortable meeting-house.  Jacob  Elfreth  and  Mary  Garrett  are  “overseers,” 
and  the  venerable  Henry  Longstreth  is  a member  and  minister. 

The  “heads”  of  the  meeting  from  1831  have  been  John  and  Naomi 
Woolman,  Abraham  Pennock,  father  of  the  present  Abram  L.  Pennock;  Ed- 
ward Garrett,  father  of  George  S.  Garrett;  Ann  Garrett,  who  died  aged  nine- 
ty-four years;  Samuel  Rhoads,  father-in-law  of  Asa  Wing,  Vice-President 
Provident  Title  & Trust  Company,  of  Philadelphia;  Isaac  P.  Garrett,  uncle 
of  the  present  Isaac  P.  Garrett,  and  Thomas  Garrett,  father  of  Edward  and 
Isaac  Garrett. 

When  the  present  meeting-house  was  built  the  only  houses  within  view 
were  the  farm-house,  still  standing,  of  John  Lobb,  father  of  Mrs.  W.  Albert 
Johnson;  the  farm-house  of  Mr.  Kenney,  known  now  as  “The  Mansion;” 
an  old  house  now  converted  into  the  fine  residence  of  Ivan  Eox,  on  Balti- 
more Avenue;  the  Owen  farm-house,  and  a log-and-plaster  house  on  the 
lot  where  now  stands  the  house  of  Abraham  Powell  on  Stewart  Avenue, 
as  named  in  honor  of  Homer  C.  Stewart. 

On  the  separation  of  the  Orthodox  Eriends  from  Darby  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  was  held  at  what  is  now  Lansdowne,  and  so  continued 
until  1849,  when  it  was  aliandoned,  and  its  members  became  connected  with 
the  “Chester  Monthly  Meeting,”  so  called,  although  it  is  held  at  Media. 
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'J'his  monthly  meeting  consists  of  five  “preparative  meetings,”  one  at  each 
of  the  following  places:  Chester.  Micldletowm,  Springfield,  Lansdowne,  and 
Media.  The  regadar  monthly  meeting  is  held  on  last  Second-day  (Mon- 
day) of  each  month  at  Media.  Quarterly  meetings  are  held  at  Media  and 
Concord. 

One  has  but  to  recall  the  names  of  many  of  the  leading  families  in 
Lansdowne  to  realize  how  widely  diffused  are  the  Friends  among  its  popu- 
lation: the  Bartrams,  the  Pennocks,  the  Powells,  the  Levises,  the  Hibberds, 
the  Garretts,  the  Albertsons,  the  Conards,  the  Shoemakers,  the  Woolmans, 
aiul  many  other  representative  names  might  be  mentioned. 

The  following  is  from  my  friend  and  my  father’s  friend.  Rev.  William 
Boyd,  the  faithful  pastor  of  Lansdoume  Presbyterian  Church: 

The  original  name  of  Lansdowne  was  Darby  Road  Station.  This  was 
the  name  by  wdiich  the  settlement  was  known  upon  the  time  tables  and 
other  ])rinted  matter  of  the  railroad.  The  existence  of  a station 
bearing  the  same  title,  on  the  P.,  W.  & B.  R.  R.  (f.  c,  the  road  which  then 
ran  from  Broad  and  Prime  Streets),  led  to  much  confusion  in  many  in- 
stances in  shipping  goods,  etc.  It  w^as  difficult  to  secure  a post-office,  be- 
cause there  was  one  elsewhere  in  existence  which  bore  the  same  name. 
This,  among  other  reasons,  led  Richard  Griffith  to  consult  wdth  Thos.  A. 
Scott,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  upon  the  advisability  of 
making  some  change,  and  from  a list  of  many  names  handed  to  him  he  se- 
lected the  title  which  the  borough  bears.  For  some  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  name  the  place  was  indifferently  known  as  Lansdowne,  or 
Darby  Station,  but  the  new  title  gradually  displaced  the  old. 

A further  description  is  here  added  to  that  of  Mr.  Boyd: 

Lansdowne,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sul)urbs  of  Philadelphia,  lies  in 
Delaware  County,  on  the  Central  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad; 
is  six  miles  from  Broad  Street  Station,  fifteen  minutes  by  train,  and  thirty- 
eight  minutes  by  trolley.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  high  ground  east 
of  and  along  the  Darby  Creek  Valley:  has  a po])ulation  of  about  forty-five 
hundred,  six  fine  churches,  and  the  finest  public  school  in  Delaware  County, 
the  pupils  of  which  number  four  hundred,  and  the  graduates  from  wdiich 
grade  ecpially  with  those  from  the  Girls’  Normal  School  or  the  Boys'  High 
School,  of  Philadelphia,  and  \vith  the  Freshman  Class  at  Sw^arthmore  Col- 
lege, Haverford  College,  or  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  residences  in  Lansdowne  usually  recede  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
feet  from  the  street  line,  and  are  mostly  built  on  lots  of  about  one  hundred 
feet  front,  thus  giving  the  place  a most  attractive  appearance.  This  result 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  ground  in  Lansdowne  are,  and  have 
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been,  much  lower  than  other  places  with  anything  like  ecpial  advantages. 
The  houses  have  usually  cost  from  five  to  eight  thousand  dollars  to  build, 
although  many  of  them  run  up  as  high  as  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand.  Stone 
is  the  predominating  building  material,  and  the  result  is  that  there  are  few 
jDlaces  around  Philadelphia  so  attractive  in  appearance,  and  in  the  social 
and  other  features.  The  roads  are  telforded;  the  sidewalks  are  of  new  arti- 
ficial stone  pavement,  of  uniform  width,  and  handsome  appearance.  The 
borough  is  fully  ecpiipped  with  a sewer  system.  Pure  spring  water  is  sup- 
plied by  the  Springfield  Water  Company  and  the  Lansdowne  Water  Com- 
pany, and  the  borough  is  lighted  by  electric  lights.  During  the  depres- 
sion of  the  last  three  years  it  has  been  steadily  increasing  at  the  rate  of  from 
fifty  to  seventy  houses  per  year,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  only  about 
fifteen  years  ago  there  were  only  ten  houses  in  Lansdowne,  where  now  there 
are  more  than  six  hundred,  the  change  seems  little  short  of  marvelous. 

Going  northward  on  the  picturesque  and  historic  Darby  and  Radnor 
Road,  and  overlooking  on  the  left  the  ravine  through  which  courses  in  this 
section  the  Darby  Creek,  we  pass  many  beautiful  residences  and  fine  lawns, 
notably  those  of  Joel  J.  Bailey,  Clement  M.  Biddle,  Richard  Y.  Cook,  and 
James  S.  Austin.  Further  on  we  are  in  the  settlement  that  gives  the  pres- 
ent name  to  the  old  “Road”  that  now  is  Lansdowne  Avenue.  We  are  in 
Lansdowne. 

“Blanchepierre,”  one  of  its  most  attractive  residences,  is  the  home  of 
Francis  G.  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  the  Delaware  County  and  Philadelphia  Bar.  The 
house  situated  in  the  midst  of  a two-and-a-half-acre  lawn,  at  the  corner  of 
Summit  Avenue,  is  a triumph  of  comfort  and  architectural  beauty.  The 
material  is  Avondale  marble,  and  with  age  seems  to  grow  more  lustrous 
in  its  bluish-white  color.  It  was  erected  in  1891.  Designed  by  Hazlehurst 
& Huckel,  and  built  by  Edgar  T.  Bishop,  a well-kaown  builder  of  Lans- 
downe. The  property  is  bounded  by  three  avenues.  Among  Mr.  Taylor’s 
immediate  neighbors,  which  indicate  the  refined  social  side  of  Lansdowne, 
are  Joseph  S.  Vansant,  Dr.  W.  D.  Kennedy,  David  Garrett,  E.  V.  Kane, 
James  Garrett.  Rev.  William  Boyd,  and  Walter  Jefferis.  Further  on  the 
Lansdowne  Avenue,  or  the  old  road,  now  a handsome  telford  road  in  all  its 
length,  are  the  residences  notably  of  Robert  F.  Irwin,  Samuel  M.  Clements, 
ex-Sheriff  of  Philadelphia;  Samuel  F.  Irwin,  W.  Albert  Johnson,  Miss  Marie 
Brolasky,  and  the  Drexel  Estate  property,  and  the  striking  effect  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  commanding  estate  of  Colonel  Drexel  at  Garrettsford, 
overlooking  the  Delaware  Valley,  and  in  view  of  the  City  Hall  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  drive  or  bicycle  ride  through  this  region  is  a study  and  feast  of 
lawns  and  beautiful  residences. 
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Lansdowne  Presbyterian  Church.  By  Rev.  William  Boyd. — 
The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lansdowne  was  organized  May  26th, 
A.  D.  1887.  Rev.  James  Roberts,  D.  D.,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Darby,  had  his  attention  attracted  to  this  field  as  affording  a promising  out- 
look for  Presbyterianism.  Calling  into  his  counsels  Fdder  Joseph  L.  Davis, 
who  had  just  moved  to  Lansdowne  , it  was  thought  advisable  to  invite 
James  S.  Austin  and  FI.  H.  Cooke  at  a preliminary  conference,  at  which  the 
advisability  of  starting  a Sabbath-school  and  preaching  station  should  be 
considered.  A conference  was  held  and  a meeting  called,  but  the  evening 
appointed  was  so  inclement  that  but  eleven  persons  were  present.  But,  as 
the  outcome  of  that  meeting,  the  vacant  warehouse  of  Joseph  Powell  was 
secured  and  fitted  up  for  Sunday-school  purposes,  and  on  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1887,  a school  of  fifty-one  members  was  organized,  and  preaching 

regularly  instituted.  Upon 
the  Sabbath  following  120 
persons  were  present,  and  it 
was  at  once  seen  that  the 
erection  of  a church  edifice 
would  soon  become  a neces- 
sity. The  offer  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Johnson  to  do- 
nate an  acre  of  ground  for 
church  purposes,  led  to  the 
organization  of  a Board  of 
Trustees,  and  the  application 
for  a charter,  which  was  duly 
recorded  and  issued  June  6th, 
1887.  Upon  the  i8th  of  October  the  corner-stone  of  a new  edifice  was  laid 
in  the  presence  of  a large  and  enthusiastic  audience,  and  upon  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 27th,  1888,  the  congregation  took  possession  of  the  building,  dedi- 
cating it  to  Divine  uses  free  from  debt. 

Meanwhile  the  Presbytery  of  Chester,  acceding  to  the  request  of  fifty- 
seven  petitioners,  had  regularly  organized  a church  May  27th,  1887,  of  which 
Joseph  L.  Davis  and  George  J.  Flaven  had  been  elected  Elders,  and  Dr. 
Roberts  had  been  appointed  pulpit  supply.  Dr.  Roberts  officiated  in  this 
capacity  until  April  14th,  1889,  when  the  membership  having  grown  to 
ninety-seven  persons,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  secure  a pastor  who  could 
give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  development  of  the  field.  Upon  the 
3d  of  October  following  Rev.  T.  D.  Jester  was  installed  into  this  office, 
and  continued  in  the  pastorate  until  April  12th,  1892.  The  present  min- 
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islcr,  Rev.  William  Boyd,  began  his  labors  in  Lansdowne  March  12th,  1893, 
and  was  inducted  into  the  pastorate  in  the  month  of  May  succeeding'. 

The  almost  ten  years  of  the  existence  of  this  church  has  been  marked 
by  exceptional  prosperity  and  growth.  In  matters  temporal  the  congreg'a- 
tion,  in  addition  to  the  erection  of  their  beautiful  chapel,  have  Iniilt  an  ele- 
gant and  commodious  manse.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  church  has  twice 
been  enlarged,  a substantial  addition  in  the  shape  of  a church  parlor  and 
library  room  has  been  built  at  an  outlay  of  $1,700,  and  quite  recently  an  ad- 
ditional acre  of  ground  has  been  purchased  for  $5,500,  upon  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  rear  a beautiful  church.  The  Official  Boards  are  constituted  as 
follows:  Session,  Rev.  William  Boyd;  Elders,  William  B.  Evans,  Thomas 
G.  Janvier,  Charles  H.  Dix,  J.  A.  Keesberry,  Thomas  Brown,  and  Henry 
Gossert;  Deacons,  Horton  H.  Cooke,  Hugh  Dunlap,  and  T.  Howard 
Wright;  Trustees,  Robert  E.  Irwin,  Dr.  S.  H.  Guilford,  W.  Albert  John- 
son, Leander  Marshall,  Thomas  G.  Janvier,  W.  B.  Cowan,  J.  M.  Andrews, 
C.  W.  R.  Smith,  W.  S.  Jefferis,  David  H.  Garrett,  E.  R.  Eackler,  and  T.  E. 
W oodside. 

The  residence  of  Air.  John  J.  White,  wdio,  while  but  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  has  been  actively  connected  with  the  development  of  modern  Lans- 
downe since  it  commenced  its  rapid  growth  some  fifteen  years  ago,  is  lo- 
cated in  the  northeastern  and  most  elevated  portion  of  the  borough.  Wy- 
combe Station,  on  the  Philadelphia  & Delaware  County  branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  hardly  more  than  a stone's  throw  away,  and  from 
the  porches,  besides  being  able  to  see  the  tower  of  the  Philadelphia  Citv 
Hall,  one  has  a view  up  the  valley  of  Naylor’s  Run,  along  which  are  situated 
many  beautiful  places,  including  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Drexel, 
the  elder  Eallon,  a former  owner,  at  one  time  w^as  counsel  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain  in  America.  Air.  White,  besides  being  one  of  the  counsel  of  the 
Philadelphia  & Delaware  County  Railroad,  was  largely  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing its  construction  some  two  years  ago,  and  is  now  heavily  interested 
along  its  line,  not  only  in  Lansdowne,  where  he  owns  some  fifty  acres  of 
ground  ripe  for  improvement,  but  also  at  Llanerch,  some  two  miles  further 
out  on  the  West  Chester  Turnpike  and  trolley,  where  he  has  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  the  best  located  ground. 

Eor  Josiah  White's  residence  see  West  Chester  Pike,  as  it  belongs 
among  the  places  of  the  Sellers  family,  which  are  properly  classed  together; 
and  the  West  Chester  Pike  is  not  a very  distant  neighbor  of  Lansdowme. 

The  Lansdowne  Baptist  Church.  By  the  Pastor,  T.  Clagett 
Skinner. — The  Lansdowme  Baptist  Church,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Lans- 
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clowne  and  Summit  Avenues,  was  organized  February  14th,  A.  D.  1887.  A 
meeting  to  talk  over  the  project  of  organizing  a church  was  held  at  the 
home  of  J.  D.  Mitchell  January  25th,  1887.  The  following  were  present; 
James  French,  VV.  Ff.  Robertson,  Casper  Garrett,  John  Curtis,  J.  D. 
Mitchell,  y\nnie  Kochersperger,  Annie  Robertson,  Catherine  Mitchell,  Miss 
Annie  Robertson,  and  Lillie  Robertson.  After  prayer  and  appropriate  exer- 
cises the  following  temporary  officers  were  elected:  Treasurer,  Casper  Gar- 
rett; Clerk,  J.  D.  Mitchell.  On  February  6th,  1887,  a meeting  was  held  to 
select  a site  for  the  new  building.  A meeting  was  held  eight  days  after, 
when  the  following  persons  were  received  from  sister  churches:  J.  D. 
Mitchell,  Alfred  Phipps,  Amanda  A.  Phipps,  Annie  Kochersperger,  Mary 
Hebrew,  J.  Melton  Lutz,  Casper  Garrett,  John  Garrett,  Ella  Garrett,  Wm. 
H.  Robertson,  W.  J.  Robertson,  James  W.  Pennepacker,  Ljzzie  Penne- 
packer.  The  lot  above  mentioned  was  then  selected.  The  corner-stone 
of  the  Lansdowne  Baptist  Church  was  laid  on  May  24th,  1887,  with  appro- 
priate services,  in  the  presence  of  several  hundred  people.  Rev.  Dr.  Calley, 
of  the  Lehigh  Avenue  Church,  officiating.  Recognition  services  were  held 
in  the  temporary  building  on  June  25th,  1887,  and  the  first  service  was  held 
in  the  new  chapel  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1887.  The  church  has  been  or- 
ganized ten  years,  and  has  grown  from  thirteen  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  members,  and  is  at  present  in  a prosperous  condition,  with  a healthful 
growth.  The  church  has  had  the  following  supplies  for  periods  of  six 
months,  or  longer:  E.  Johnson,  Philip  L.  Jones,  D.  D.,  Curtis  L.  Laws,  F.  F. 
Briggs.  The  first  pastor  of  the  church  was  Robert  M.  Green,  who  was 
called  July  i6th,  1894.  He  had  charge  of  the  church  nearly  two  years,  leav- 
ing June  3d,  1896.  T.  Clagett  Skinner,  the  present  pastor,  was  called  June 
17th,  1896,  and  entered  upon  his  work  July  ist.  The  present  officers  are  as 
follows:  Deacons,  J.  W.  Pennepacker,  Charles  Brenz,  John  S.  Wilson;  Trus- 
tees, John  Garrett,  Wm.  Pharaoh,  Wm.  R.  Smith,  Alfred  F.  Tilly,  Francis 
D.  Maxwell;  Treasurer,  James  W.  Pennepacker;  Clerk,  C.  P.  Kochersperger. 

The  Barker  Building. — This  fine  business  building  of  modern  con- 
struction, for  offices,  is  a great  credit  to  this  borough,. and  the  writer  does 
not  remember  to  have  seen  such  a one  in  any  town  of  this  size  before.  It 
contains  modern  improvements,  and  electric  lights,  and  its  usefulness  is 
shown  by  the  way  in  which  the  rooms  are  engaged.  There  are  three  stories. 
The  second  floor  contains  a large  audience  hall.  St.  John’s  Club  also  has 
a pleasant  room  on  the  same  floor.  Morgan  Bunting  was  the  architect  of 
the  building,  which  is  of  local  gray  stone,  with  trimmings  of  Indiana  lime- 
stone. 
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Mr.  William  H.  Barker  erected  this  l:>uikling  in  A.  D.  1896.  He  is  a 
resident  of  Lansdowne,  and  is  engaged  in  the  granite  and  marble  business 
in  J^hiladelphia.  The  first  floor  is  utilized  as  a hardware,  and  drug  store, 
and  stove  store,  and  the  Lansdowne  Water  Company’s  office,  and  that  of 
the  Tax  Collector  of  the  borough  are  upon  it,  while  builders,  lawyers,  a 
dressmaker,  and  a printer  and  an  artist  find  homes  in  the  building. 

The  Lobe  Farm. — The  Lohb  farm  covered  a large  tract  of  over  a hun- 
dred acres  in  Upper  Darby  Township,  which  is  now  included  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  borough  of  Lansdowne,  which  was  formed  in  A.  D.  1893.  The 
first  stone  farm-house  and  residence  of  the  family  still  stands  on  the  west 
side  of  Lansdowne  Avenue.  Mrs.  William  Albert  Johnson’s  great-grand- 
father, Thomas  Lohb,  resided  in  the  ancient  dwelling.  The  son,  named 
Thomas,  and  his  son  John,  Mrs.  Johnson’s  father,  lived  in  this  house.  In 
iV.  D.  1858  John  Lohb  erected  the  large  and  comfortable  house  on  the  east 
side  of  the  avenue,  in  the  edge  of  the  borough.  It  is  of  stone,  colored 
white,  and  an  ample  lawn,  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  gives  it  a very  attractive 
appearance.  John  Lobh  died  in  1877,  and  the  place  is  now  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Johnson.  The  farm  surrounding  the  mansion  is  called  Thorough 
Plain,  and  the  level  character  of  the  ground  suits  the  name. 

Richardson  Shoemaker’s  house  was  built  in  1835  Mary  Owens,  and 
occupied  by  Stephen  Pancoast,  who  conducted  a general  store  in  it  for  sev- 
eral years.  It  was  used  for  store  and  business  purposes  by  Thomas  Gracy, 
Thomas  Snyder,  J.  Brogan,  and  A.  Powell  & Son,  till  1844,  when  it  be- 
came the  residence  of  Dr.  Small.  H.  C.  Stewart  purchased  the  property 
in  1883;  remodeled  the  interior,  and  occupied  it  for  several  years.  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker bought  it  from  him  in  1891. 

Sunset  View. — This  place  is  properly  so  styled  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
tended view  afforded  from  it  of  the  setting  sun  in  all  its  glory.  We  speak 
of  landscapes,  bnt  sea-scapes,  and  sky-scapes  are  as  beautiful.  Samuel  B. 
Bartram  built  the  very  pretty  gray  stone  mansion  at  the  corner  of  Lans- 
downe and  Fairview  Avenues,  which  was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Baker 
nine  years  ago.  She  is  now  the  widow  of  Dr.  Ellwood  Baker. 

d'he  Darby  Progress,  of  March  25th,  A.  D.  1896,  contained  an  excel- 
lent sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Doctor,  whose  widow  now  resides  here,  and  we 
cull  from  it.  He  was  one  of  the  "best  known  physicians  in  Delaware 
County,"  and  was  also  in  reputation  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  J.  M.  Da  Costa 
attended  him  in  his  illness.  He  died  on  March  ist,  A.  D.  1896,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-seven.  His  father  was  Nathan  H.  Baker.  His  birthplace  was  at 
the  farm-house  on  the  road  from  Church  Lane  to  Cardington.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  Hahnemann  College  gave  him 
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a diploma.  His  practice  was  extensive,  and  he  was  loved  by  all,  and  the 
poor  looked  on  his  as  a father.  His  wife  was  Miss  Mary  E.  Plnmstead, 
daughter  of  Robert  Plumstead,  of  the  “Maple  Grove  Farm,”  now  a part  of 
Lansdowne.  A large  number  of  people  came  to  the  funeral  to  pay  their  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  a friend,  while  many  floral  offerings  betokened  love. 
Rev.  Robert  M.  Green,  of  the  Lansdowne  Baptist  Church,  spoke  at  the 
house  of  the  deceased  of  the  merciful  life  of  the  physician.  Rev.  Howard 
Wayne  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  and  Joseph  Powell,  of  Darby  Meeting,  also 
added  tributes.  The  burial  was  at  the  Friends’  burying  ground,  at  Darby. 

James  S.  Austin's  residence  on  Lansdowne  Avenue  is  surrounded  by 
three  acres  of  land,  bought  of  Clement  M.  Biddle  in  A.  D.  1886,  and  the 
mansion  of  brick  and  tile  of  Queen  Anne  style  was  designed  by  Mr.  Culver. 
Mr.  Austin  is  a Philadelphian  by  birth.  His  father,  John  B.  Austin,  owned 
Dr.  Willard’s  present  property,  and  used  it  as  a country-seat.  James  S. 
Austin  is  President  of  the  Citizens’  Electric  Light  Company,  which  covers 
all  the  field  for  electric  lighting  between  Philadelphia  on  the  east,  and 
Chester  and  Media  on  the  west;  and  is  also  President  of  the  Delaware 
County  & Philadelphia  Trolley  Company,  running  on  Baltimore  Avenue. 
l)etween  Philadelphia  and  Media. 

Edwin  T.  Darby,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  dwells  in  a residence  named  “Darby- 
deene,’’  on  Lansdowne  Avenue,  just  below  the  Providence  Road.  The 
house  was  built  in  1884  by  Benj.  D.  Price,  architect,  and  original  owner. 
The  material  is  gray  stone  and  frame,  shingled  and  painted  in  Colonial 
colors,  yellow  and  white.  The  ground  formerly  belonged  to  the  Lincoln 
estate.  Dr.  Darby  was  born  in  Binghamton,  Broome  County,  New  York, 
and  educated  at  Cortland  Academy,  Homer,  New  York.  He  graduated 
in  dentistry  in  1865  at  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1879.  He  is 
Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  and  Dental  Histology  in  the  Dental  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  country-seat  of  Clement  M.  Biddle  is  a comfortable  and  pleasant 
al:)ode,  with  light  and  cheerful  rooms,  amid  rolling  ground,  which  gives  beau- 
tiful views  on  every  side.  It  is  now  occupied  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Manning,  the 
faithful  and  scholarly  Rector  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Lans- 
downe. 

Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  By  Rev.  W.  T.  Manning. — 
The  work  of  the  mission  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  was  commenced  in  Fern- 
wood,  and  afterward,  on  account  of  the  greater  growth  in  population,  re- 
moved to  Lansdowne.  The  first  service  was  held  in  Fernwood  on  January  2d, 
the  second  Sunday  after  Christmas,  A.  D.  1881,  at  7.30  p.  m.,  by  the  Rev.  F. 
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Nal1)ro  Robinson,  Rector  of  St.  George’s  Church,  West  End,  Philadelphia. 
The  work  was  continued  for  some  time  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maison,  of  Kingsessing;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fiske, 
and  others.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Rev.  R.  F. 
Innes  became  the  missionary,  and  under  his  charge  the  mission  was  re- 
moved to  Fansdowne.  Ground  was  broken  for  the  foundation  of  the  pres- 
ent church  on  May  28th,  1888.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  by  Bishop  Whit- 
aker on  June  19th,  1888,  and  the  church  was  opened  for  divine  service  on 
November  iith,  in  the  same  year.  The  Rev.  E.  Gaines  Nock  preached  the 
sermon  at  the  first  anniversary  service  of  the  opening  of  the  church,  and  was 
subsequently  appointed  priest-in-charge  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 
After  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nock  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  De  Garmo 
was  appointed  priest-in-charge.  The  Rev.  Mr.  De  Garmo  commenced  his 
work  in  the  mission  on  the  first  Sunday  in  November,  1891,  and  under  his 
charge  considerable  progress  was  made.  The  church  was  beautified  and 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a spacious  chancel,  with  sacristy  and  choir-room 
on  either  side,  and  by  the  self-denying  efforts  of  the  congregation  the  whole 
was  entirely  freed  from  debt.  On  Jnly  15th,  1896,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Manning 
was  appointed  by  the  Bishop  to  the  charge  of  the  mission.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Manning  commenced  his  work  on  July  19th,  the  Seventh  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  and  on  February  3d,  1897,  the  required  steps  having  been  taken, 
and  a petition  having  been  presented,  signed  by  forty-five  male  communi- 
cants of  full  age,  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  and  Standing  Committee  was 
given  to  the  organization  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  as  an  independent 
parish. 

The  writer  of  this  volume  is  glad  to  add  that  much  success  has  attended 
Mr.  Manning’s  work,  and  a new  church  on  a different  site  is  in  contempla- 
tion. Mr.  Manning  was  an  instructor  in  the  University  of  the  South,  at 
Sewanee,  Tennessee,  for  a time. 

The  pleasant  house  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Bartleson,  at  the  corner  of  Baltimore 
Avenue  and  Kenny’s  Fane,  was  built  for  him  by  John  McConaghy  in  A.  D. 
1896.  It  has  been  occupied  by  the  Doctor  since  the  ist  of  October  in  that 
year.  The  location  on  the  corner  of  the  streets  affords  an  ample  yard,  and 
the  professional  man  has  light  and  air  in  abundance  to  give  refreshment  after 
the  day’s  toil,  when  the  citizen  is  crowded  in  by  brick  walls. 

The  Doctor  was  born  in  Radnor,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Millersville  Normal  School,  in  Fancaster  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia  (1870).  He  settled 
in  Fansdowne  Borough  October  ist,  A.  D.  1896,  but  has  been  in  the  im- 
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mediate  vicinity  for  twenty-seven  years.  Mrs.  Bartleson’s  maiden  name 
was  Clara  Virginia  Thompson.  She  is  a Philadelphian.  The  marriage  oc- 
curred on  November  26th,  1873.  There  are  two  sons  in  the  family. 

Dr.  Warren  Lawrence  Rhoads  was  born  in  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  May 
5th,  1868.  He  is  the  son  of  James  S.  and  Catharine  O.  Rhoads,  his  mother 
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County,  Pa.  Dr.  Rhoads  was  educated  at  the  West  Chester  State  Normal 
School,  the  Shortlidge  Media  Academy,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
American  Veterinary  College,  Veterinary  Department  University  of  New 
York,  from  which  he  graduated  in  spring  of  1893,  and  was  valedictorian 
for  his  class  of  forty-three  graduates.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Lansdowne  in  September  of  the  same  year,  and  purchased  his  present 
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residence  of  Homer  C.  Stewart  in  the  spring  of  1896,  and  immediately 
erected  a veterinary  sanitarium,  containing  all  the  latest  improvements 
and  appliances  for  the  benefit  of  his  clientage,  and  the  advancement  of  his 
profession.  In  the  fall  of  1896  he  married  Anna  M.,  second  daughter  of 
H.  Jones  and  Anna  R.  Moore,  of  Broomall,  Delaware  County,  Pa.  He  has 
always  taken  an  active  interest  in  veterinary  association  work,  having  the 
unprecedented  honor  of  being  unanimously  elected  for  three  succes.sive 
years  as  Secretary  of  the  Keystone  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  the 
oldest  local  association  in  existence,  and  having  recently  been  elected  to 
the  secretaryship  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Association. 

For  the  history  of  the  Moore  family  see  Broomall,  on  the  West  Chester 
Pike,  in  this  volume. 

The  Lansdowne  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  occupies  one  of  the 
most  desirable  sites  in  Lansdowne,  at  the  corner  of  Lansdowne  and  Strat- 
ford Avenues.  Organized  about  six  years  ago,  and  meeting  in  Garrett’s 
Hall;  then  removing  to  Central  Hall,  where  service  was  held  until  the  church 
was  completed.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1894, 
and  the  church  dedicated  by  Bishop  E.  G.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  New 
York,  on  Sunday,  June  2d,  1895.  The  architect  was  Samuel  T.  Milligan, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  builder  Frank  S.  Riggs,  of  Clifton.  Rev.  Geo. 
Boddis  and  Rev.  T.  Norton  Hyde  were  the  first  two  pastors.  In  March,  1895, 
the  Rev.  Arthur  D.  Mink  became  pastor.  The  Board  of  Trustees  consists 
of  Messrs.  Wm.  Hunter,  W.  Frank  English,  A.  S.  Robinson,  T.  Miller  Plow- 
man, Chas.  Kerby,  J.  A.  Perkins,  Jr.,  J.  W.  Ziegler,  E.  Crawford,  Jr.,  and 
Wm.  P.  Hood.  In  all  the  beautiful  suburbs  of  Philadelphia  there  is  scarcely 
a more  attractive  church  to  be  found.  Rev.  Urban  E.  Sargent  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  March,  1897. 

The  sixth  anniversary  of  the  church  will  be  celebrated  with  special  serv- 
ices from  May  31st  to  June  6th,  A.  D.  1897.  The  church  has  recently  or- 
ganized a Layman’s  Association,  auxiliary  to  the  Philadelphia  Association, 
being  the  first  auxiliary  association  in  the  Conference,  Professor  Seymour 
Eaton  being  President,  F.  Weir  Crenshaw,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  being  Samuel  C.  Newton,  David  S.  Craig,  J.  Wil- 
liam Ziegler,  Charles  Kerby,  and  Rev.  F.  S.  Lhiderhill. 

St.  Charles  Borromeo’s  Church,  Kellyville,  Delaware  County, 
Pennsylvania  (Communicated). — In  1827  Kellyville  became  a mission  at- 
tached to  St.  Dennis’s  Church,  Cobb’s  Creek,  and  Mass  was  celebrated  al- 
ternately at  both  places  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  James  C.  McGinnis,  until 
Kellyville  was  made  a separate  parish.  On  Sunday,  September  23d, 
1849,  the  corner-stone  of  the  old  St.  Charles  Church,  43  by  63  feet, 
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was  laid  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  P.  Kenrick,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia; 
and  on  Sunday,  October  13th,  1850,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  X.  Gartland, 
D.  D.,  Bishop-elect  of  Savannah,  dedicated  the  church,  which  was  built  from 
the  contributions  of  the  Catholics  of  the  parish.  In  1866  St.  Charles’s 
Parochial  School,  adjacent  to  the  church,  was  built  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
O’Connor,  the  pastor  in  charge.  It  is  the  oldest  parochial  school  in  Dela- 
ware County.  On  January  23d,  1885,  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Matthew 
P.  O’Brien,  was  appointed  to  this  parish,  and  finding  the  old  church  too 
small  for  the  congregation,  began  the  building  of  the  present  church,  63  by 
102  feet,  on  March  17th,  1890,  and  had  it  under  roof,  and  the  basement 
blessed  on  November  30th  following,  and  Mass  celebrated  therein.  The 
congregation  worshiped  in  the  basement  until  May  22d,  1892,  when  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia,  dedicated  the  new  church, 
which  seats  900  people,  and  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest 
country  churches  in  the  diocese,  and  one  of  the  cheapest  ever  built,  the  cost 
to  the  congregation  being  only  $17,000.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
pastor  superintended  the  building  of  the  church,  contracted  for  all  the 
material,  and  thereby  saved  the  congregation  a debt  of  $18,000.  This 
church  could  not  be  built  anywhere  for  less  than  $35,000.  The  Rev.  Father 
also  enlarged  the  pastoral  residence  at  a cost  of  $2,700.  Strange  to  say, 
he  did  not  collect  one  dollar  outside  of  the  parish. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1894,  Rev.  Father  O’Brien  celebrated  a double  silver 
jubilee  in  his  church,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  celebrated  by  any  priest  in  the 
diocese,  viz.,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood, 
and  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  appointment  as  pastor,  in  which  all 
people,  irrespective  of  religious  creed,  joined  in  their  expressions  of  esteem 
for  a kindly  and  charitable  priest,  pastor,  and  citizen. 

Other  work  of  Rev.  M.  P.  O’Brien. — On  April  5th.  1869,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  F.  Wood,  D.  D.,  from 
the  old  St.  Charles’s  Seminary,  Eighteenth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
and  immediately  appointed  by  him  Chaplain  of  Blockley  Almhouse.  In 
December,  1872,  he  purchased  the  three-stor}^  house.  No.  3627  Walnut 
Street,  for  a chaplaincy  at  a cost  of  $6,500.  On  November  20th,  1874,  he 
was  made  pastor  of  the  Holy  Family  Church,  New  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill 
County,  and  on  February  7th,  1875,  was  transferred  to  the  pastoral  charge 
of  St.  Kyran’s  Church,  Heckscherville,  where  he  labored  faithfully  among  the 
coal  miners  until  recalled  on  August  ist,  1876,  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Church  of  the  Maternity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Bustleton,  Philadelphia. 
He  repaired  this  church,  built  up  the  parish,  improved  the  surroundings,  and 
paid  off  the  greater  part  of  the  debt.  On  October  27th,  1879,  he  was  appointed 
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pastor  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul’s  Church,  Minersville,  Schuylkill  County,  to 
repair  that  church,  then  falling  into  decay.  This  he  repaired,  enlarged,  and 
frescoed,  and  paid  off  all  the  debt.  In  May,  1886,  he  purchased  four  acres 
of  land  at  Kelly ville  for  $1,000,  paying  for  them  out  of  his  own  private 
funds,  and  donated  them  to  the  parish  for  cemetery  purposes.  In  1888 
he  caused  a county  bridge  to  be  built  over  Darby  Creek,  adjacent  to  St. 
Charles’s  Church,  at  a cost  of  $14,000,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public. 
He  also  caused  many  post-offices  to  be  established  wherever  he  has  had 
charge. 

Rev.  Father  O’Brien  is  descended  in  a direct  line  from  the  kings 
of  Thomond,  Ireland,  and  is  twenty-eighth  in  generation  from  Brian 
Boroimhe,  monarch  of  Ireland.  He  was  trained  to  business  from  his  youth, 
being  at  one  time  with  Sir  Joseph  Russell,  architect,  at  Tramore,  Ireland, 
superintending  the  erection  of  buildings.  He  is  also  a graduate  in  Medicine. 
Wherever  a church  was  to  be  repaired,  enlarged,  or  improved,  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Wood  sent  Father  O’Brien  to  do  the  work,  on  account  of  his  ex- 
perience and  architectural  knowledge. 

Runnymede. — This  old  estate  on  the  Garrett  Road,  west  of  the  Darby 
Road,  was  purchased  of  William  V.  Black  by  Christopher  Fallon,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  A.  D.  1850,  and  he  constructed  the  mansion  of  stone.  It  is  of 
an  octagonal  form,  the  rooms  opening  from  a hall.  The  building  is  large, 
and  the  site  high,  while  surrounding  pine  trees  give  grandeur  to  the  lawn. 
The  trees  were  imported  from  Ireland  by  the  owner.  The  name  comes 
from  the  old  family  seat  of  the  Fallons  in  Roscommon  County,  Ireland. 
Queen  Christina,  of  Spain,  had  appointed  Mr.  Fallon  her  counsel  in  busi- 
ness affairs,  specially  in  deposits  in  the  old  United  States  Bank.  The  Queen 
in  government  disturbances  thought  of  flying  to  this  country,  and  as  Mr. 
Fallon  built  the  house  about  that  time,  a rumor,  lasting  a generation,  made 
the  new  house  her  property,  and  her  proposed  refuge.  This  was  an  error. 
It  was  the  property  of  the  gentleman  who  erected  it.  The  husband  of  the 
Queen  was  the  Duke  of  Rianzares.  Christopher  Fallon,  Esq.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  given  me  the  above  information  as  to  the  property.  He  is  the 
nephew  of  the  Christopher  Eallon  who  built  the  mansion.  His  widow  sold 
the  property  to  Anthony  J.  Drexel  in  1882. 

Riverview. — Garrettford  and  the  Garrett  Road  preserve  the  name  of 
an  ancient  family,  whose  place  is  well  called  “Riverview,”  as  a plateau  cover- 
ing a view  of  the  Delaware  is  a striking  feature  of  the  scenery.  George  S. 
Garrett’s  pleasantly  located  farm  lies  on  the  Garrett  Road,  at  the  sixth  mile- 
stone  from  Market  Street  Bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  River.  The  mile- 
stone is  built  into  the  front  wall  that  encloses  the  grounds.  Dr.  Smith 
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writes  thus:  “William  Garrett,  with  his  wife  Ann  and  several  children,  came 
from  Leicestershire,  England,  in  1684,  in  company  with  Samuel  Levis,  John 
Smith,  and  Robert  Cliffe,  who  brought  with  them  a joint  certificate,  which 
they  presented  to  a meeting  of  Friends  held  at  the  Governor’s  house  in 
Philadelphia  the  4th  of  the  Ninth  month  (November),  1684.  Immediately 
before  leaving  England  he,  jointly  with  Samuel  Levis,  had  purchased  1,000 
acres  of  land,  and  they  were  prepared  to  locate  it  immediately  on  their  ar- 
rival. Early  in  1685  William  located  his  share  in  Darby,  now  Upper  Darby, 
where  he  came  to  reside.  Both  William  and  his  wife  were  consistent  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  were  much  confided  in  by  the  meeting. 
Their  children  were  Mary,  Samuel,  Alice,  Sarah,  Thomas,  William,  and 
John,  all  of  whom  were  born  in  England  except  the  last,  who  died  young. 
Mary  intermarried  with  Abel  Noble;  Samuel  with  Jane,  the  daughter 
of  Robert  Pennell,  of  Middletown;  Alice  with  Joseph,  a son  of  Robert  Pen- 
nell; Sarah  with  Randal  Croxton,  of  Providence;  Thomas  with  Rebecca 
Vernon,  of  the  same  township,  and  William  with  Mary  Smith,  of  Darby. 
The  elder  William  Garrett  was  alive  in  1703.  Ann,  the  wife  of  William 
Garrett,  lived  till  1722,  when  she  died  in  Philadelphia.” — History  of  Dela- 
ware Gounty.  Riverview  is  on  a part  of  the  thousand  acres  here  men- 
tioned. The  stone  mansion  is  supposed  to  contain  a part  of  the  original 
house.  Additions  have  been  made  by  different  owners,  and  the  building  has 
been  somewhat  modernized,  though  the  ancient  fiavor  remains.  It  has  been 
diminished  and  enlarged  at  different  times.  Thomas  Garrett,  the  grand- 
father of  George  S.  Garrett,  had  a large  family,  being  twice  married.  The 
first  wife  was  Margaret  Levis,  and  the  second  wife  was  Sarah  Price,  aunt 
of  Eli  K.  Price,  Escp,  of  Philadelphia.  This  couple  lived  together  here  for 
over  sixty  years.  Miss  Ann  Garrett,  a daughter  of  Thomas,  dwelt  here,  in 
her  birthplace,  nearly  ninety-four  years,  until  the  close  of  her  life.  Thomas 
Garrett,  well  known  as  the  Abolitionist,  was  born  here.  An  old  crane, 
fastened  to  a tree  in  the  front  yard,  contains  the  initials  N.  A.  G.,  1744. 
The  letters  refer  to  Nathan  and  Ann  Garrett.  Mrs.  Ann  Garrett  was  a 
member  of  the  Knowles  family.  Mrs.  George  S.  Garrett  was  Miss  Mary 
Maris,  of  Philadelphia.  Her  father  was  Jesse  J.  Maris,  for  many  years  Presi- 
dent of  the  Delaware  County  Bank,  at  Chester.  She  is  a sister  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Maris. 

Architecture. — In  this  volume  architects  have  been  duly  noticed. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a picture  gallery  with  no  names  under  the  paint- 
ings, and  no  catalogue?  The  capitalist  finds  means  to  construct  a building, 
and  the  architect  combines  the  idea  of  artist  and  builder;  and  his  picture 
must  stand  wind  and  storm,  and  prove  convenient  in  use.  He  cannot  be 
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a mere  theorist,  l)ut  must  combine  l^eauty  and  utilit}n  which  is  no  light  task. 
Wdien  Cnidins  built  a watch  tower  for  the  Egyptian  king  he  had  his  name 
o'raven  on  the  stone  wall,  and  covered  with  mortar,  wdhle  outside  the  king  s 
name  appeared  in  letters  of  gold;  knowing  that  the  dashing  water  would 
destroy  the  plaster,  and  his  fame  would  outshine  that  of  the  king.  Archi- 
tecture is  styled  “The  art  where  most  magnificent  appears  the  little  builder, 
man.” 

The  Scotch  “Country  Parson,”  Boyd,  in  his  “Recreations,”  has  an 
essay  on  Country  Houses  and  Country  Life,  in  which  are  suggestions  for 
constructing  rural  homes. 

The  improvement  in  architecture  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  done 
much  to  beautify  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia.  Plates  have  poured  in  so 
plentifully  upon  the  author  of  this  volume  that  it  has  become  largely  a hook 
of  illustrations,  like  Birch’s  Views  of  Philadelj^hia  in  A.  D.  1800,  drawn  and 
engraved  by  W.  Birch  & Sons,  and  as  such  will  be  especially  valuable  in  com- 
ing time.  This  large  volume  at  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania contains  a list  of  subscribers,  useful  to  those  who  would  hunt  up 
old  families  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  surrounding  country. 

In  the  same  most  useful  library  may  be  found  “Views  in  Philadelphia 
and  Its  Environs  From  Original  Drawings,  Taken  in  1827-30.”  Philadel- 
phia. Published  by  C.  G.  Childs,  Engraver.  The  Council  of  the  Historical 
Society  passed  a resolution,  moved  by  Roberts  Vaux,and  seconded  by  Joshua 
R.  Fisher,  Esc].,  commending  Colonel  Childs  for  the  preservation  “of  ob- 
jects illustrative  of  history,”  “liable  to  decay.”  For  a notice  of  Colonel 
Childs  see  my  work,  Germantown,  Alt.  Airy,  and  Chestnut  Hill,  pp.  487,  48S. 

The  patient  scholar  Kitto,  in  his  “Antediluvians  and  Patriarchs,”  cjuotes 
Du  Bartas  as  to  the  first  abode  of  Adam  and  Eve; 

“A  vaulted  rock,  a hollow  tree,  a cave. 

Were  the  first  buildings  that  them  shelter  gave.” 

The  poet  goes  on  to  describe  them  as  braiding  together  the  houghs  of  “six- 
teen fair  trees”  as  an  arbor. 

Houses  seem  to  have  preceded  tents, and  sun-dried  brick  afforded  handy 
material.  The  Kalmuck  Tartar  excelled  iu  the  construction  of  his  mov- 
able tent.  Caesar  found  simple  dwellings  in  London  and  Paris.  Philadel- 
phia’s early  dwellings  were  caves  dug  in  the  earth,  covered  with  timber. 
Germantown  land  was  divided  according  to  the  record  in  the  cave  of  Pas- 
torius  in  Philadelphia.  Giles  Knight,  of  noble  descent,  slept  for  some  nights 
on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  a log,  when  he  emigrated  to  Byberry,  as  is 
recorded  in  Martindale’s  History  of  Byherry  and  Moreland. 
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As  we  behold  the  palatial  residences  so  freely  strewn  througdi  this  book 
let  ns  remember  in  Gray’s  Elegy  the  touching  line, 

“The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet,” 

and  ask  ourselves  whether  the  forefathers  and  foremothers  have  not  left 
us  a lesson  of  simple  enjoyment  that  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  midst  of 
luxury. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  McCook,  in  his  “Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm,’’  gives  a 
striking  picture  and  description  of  cave  life  in  the  suburb  of  Philadelphia 
which  we  are  treating,  worth  the  reader’s  attention.  And  now,  farewell  to 
caves  and  houses,  and  may  this  volume  give  as  much  pleasure  to  the  reader 
as  the  author  has  experienced  in  its  composition. 
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Keystone  School-house,  331. 
Kieran,  54. 

Kimball,  173. 

Kinsie,  353. 

Kirk,  25,  347,  358,  382. 
Kirkbride’s  ” (Newtown  Square) 
382. 

Kirk  Farm,  358. 

Kortright,  281. 

Kreamer,  74. 

Kruse,  254. 

Ladies'  Evoy  Saturday,  242. 
Lafayette,  89. 

Lainshaw,  230. 

Lalanne,  169. 

Lanahan,  359. 

Lancaster  Turnpike,  66. 

Lane,  118. 

Langdale,  298. 

LANSDOWNE,  393. 

Latch,  45. 

Laverty,  365. 

Lawrence,  359,  370. 

Lawrence’s  Mills,  359. 

Learning,  250. 

Ledgeley,  325. 

Ledger,  Philadelphia,  89. 

Lee,  353. 

Leedora,  353. 

Leighton  Piace,  19,  21. 

Lentz,  213. 

Leonard,  374. 

“ Level  Store,"  370. 

Levering,  33. 

Levick,  14,  65. 

Levis,  340. 

Lewis,  57,  294,  336,  340,  353. 
Lewis  Homestead,  385. 

Lex,  285. 

Liddon,  327. 

Liddonfield,  326,  377. 

Linden  Shade  Farm,  167,  173. 
Linden  Shade  Farm,  Stables,  etc., 
171.  173- 

Linden  Shade  Farm,  “ The 
Cabin,”  171,  173. 

Lindsay,  169,  368,  369. 

Lindsay  Farm,  369. 

Lindsay  or  Brooke  Farm,  368. 
Linfoot,  58 
Linn,  250,  253. 

Litzenberg,  370. 

Livezey,  225. 

Llanerch,  349,  350. 

Llewellyn  Homestead,  209,  210, 
213. 

Lloyd,  198. 

Lobb,  410. 

Lobb  Farm,  410. 

Lodge,  42. 

I.ogan,  21. 

Longstreth,  246,  350. 

Lonsdale,  26,  29. 


, Louella  Farm,  2dl. 

LOWER  MERl’ON,  33,  66. 
Lownes,  360. 

Lowry,  78. 

Lukens,  242,  347,  354. 

Lutheran  Mission,  Manoa,  354. 
Lutz,  358. 

, Lycett,  loi,  153,  154,  157. 
Lynhurst,  87,  1 18. 

“ Lyon  ” — Ship,  86. 

Lyons,  181. 

Macknight,  365. 

MacLean,  226. 

MacVeagh,  209,  213. 

Maison,  414. 

Makers  of  Philadelphia,  30,  113. 
Malcolm,  49. 

Mailer,  53. 

Manning,  412,  414. 

Manoa  Park,  350,  351,  353. 

Maple  Grove  Farm,  412. 

March,  78. 

I^arple,  359. 

Marriner,  74. 

Marshall.  3 32. 

Marston,  41,  62. 

Martin,  226,  229. 

Mather,  158,  173,  177. 

Matlack,  245. 

Maule,  205,  206. 

Maxwell,  82. 

May  brook,  1 06. 

Mayer,  189. 

McClellan,  57,  78,  374. 
McClements,  74 
McClenachan.  85. 

McConnell,  18. 

McCrea,  242. 

McDowell,  85. 

McFadden,  238. 

McGeorge,  46. 

McGovern,  54. 

McKim,  Mead  c&  White,  278. 
McMichael’s  Diary,  89. 

McOwen,  26. 

McOwen  Residence,  26,  27. 
McVitty,  loi,  166. 

Meadowcroft,  201. 

Mears  Residence,  2S1,  282,  283. 
Megargee,  26,  1 21. 

Memorial  .S.-S.  Chapel  (Presbyte- 
rian), Keystone,  331. 
MERION,  14,  57,  65,  66. 

Merion  Avenue,  50. 

Merion  F ricket  Club,  loi,  130.  131. 
Merion  Cricket  Club, Gate  way,  133. 
Merioneth,  65. 

Merion  Title  & Trust  Co-mpany, 
Ardmore,  103,  122,  125. 

“ Merrimac,”  41. 

Middleham,  369. 

Middleton,  193. 

Miel,  246. 

Mifflin,  57,  246. 

Milestones,  57- 


“ Bank,”  332,  335,  337,  339. 
“ Millbourne,”  318,  319,  321. 
Millbourne  Mills.  309. 

Mill  Creek,  66,  118. 

Miller,  161,  254. 

Milligan,  419. 

Mills — Roberts’s,  66. 

Mink,  419. 

Montgomery,  12,  14,  74,  134,  158, 
230,  298,  301,  302,  305. 
Montgomery  County,  9,  14,  65. 
Monument  at  Washington's  En- 
campment, 85. 

Moore,  170,  173,  350,  361,  362, 
368,  370,  373. 

Moran,  58. 

Morgan,  33. 

Morgantown,  154. 

Morris,  17,  34,  37,  125,  206,  213. 
Morrison,  34,  249. 

Morse,  387. 

Moses,  258. 

Mott,  226. 

Moulton,  350. 

Mt.  Pleasant  School-house,  206. 
Mueller,  78,  81. 

Mueller  Residence,  71,  81. 

Muller,  198. 

Mullin,  29,  394. 

Munyon,  82. 

Murray,  213. 

Myers,  58. 

NARBERTH,  65,  69. 

Narberth  Citizen,  77. 

Narberth  Field  Club,  70. 

Narberth  Railway  Station,  59,  69. 
Naylor,  340. 

Neill,  161. 

Neumann,  53. 

Newberry,  209. 

Newhall,  278. 

Newsom,  77. 

NEWTOWN  SQUARE,  383. 
NEW  NEWTOWN  SQUARE, 
381,  382. 

“Newtown  Square  Inn,”  381. 
Nock,  82,  414. 

Norris,  174. 

Norris  Residence,  174,  183. 
NORTH  WAYNE,  246. 

Oak  Hall,  339. 

Oak-Hame,  262. 

Oat,  350. 

O’Brien,  420,  422. 

O’Connor,  29,  53,  420. 

O’Dwyer,  194. 

O’Hara,  53. 

Old  Eagle  School-house,  270,  273, 

374.  377- 
Oldmixon,  66. 

Olinda,  82,  85. 

Olmsted,  18,  89. 

O.sborn  House,  234,  237. 

Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  197. 
OVERBROOK,  22,  34. 


OVERBROOK  AND  LOWER 
MERION,  33. 

Overbrook  Farms,  22. 

Overbrook  Stores,  31. 

Owain  Gwynedd,  90. 

Owen  Farm,  401. 

Owen  House,  102. 

Owens,  410, 

Paist,  285. 

Pancoast,  393. 

Parish  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 

189. 

Pa.  R.  R.  Men's  News,  21. 

Parry,  61. 

Paschall,  389,  390. 

Patterson,  365. 

Patton,  222,  225,  254. 

Paul,  237. 

Paxson,  82,  237. 

Peabody  & Stearns,  237. 

Peace,  161. 

Pearce,  loi,  107,  125. 

Pearson,  162. 

Pechin,  177,  178,  181. 

Peltz,  242. 

Pencoyd,  93. 

Pencoyd  Farm,  12,  17. 

Penna.  ( Hist.  Soc.  of),  9,  425. 
Penna  R.  R.,  66,  109. 

Penna.  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  202. 

Penn,  57,  90,  93. 

Penn  Cottage,  98. 

Penn  Gaskill,  85,  97,  98. 
Pennhurst,  79,  97. 

Penn  Mile-stone,  98. 

Pennock,  393,  397,  398. 

Pen  Rhyn  Ycoyd,  141. 

Pettit  & Bacon,  22. 

Philler,  137,  177. 

Piper,  1 13. 

Pleasants,  246,  262,  265,  266. 
Plumstead,  412. 

Potter,  9,  34,  89. 

Potts,  46. 

Potts’  Estate,  46. 

Powell,  169,  401. 

Powers,  328. 

Pratt  Estate,  382. 

Prendergast,  29. 

Prescott,  74. 

Preston,  382, 

Price,  37,  78,  81,  86,  89,  93,  206, 

393,  412. 

Prichet,  350. 

Prichett,  349,  353. 

“ Primitive  Christians,”  386. 

Pugh,  30. 

Purves,  254. 

Pyle,  loi. 

Pyott,  353,  373. 

Quigg,  162. 

RADNOR,  65,  173. 

Radnor  Hunt,  177,  179. 

Radnor  Ridge,  281. 
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Ramsey,  242. 

Rand,  229,  230. 

Rawle,  158. 

Rawlins,  213.  . - 

Raymond,  8. 

Raynham,  37. 

Reading  R.  R.,  66. 

Rectory,  St.  Martin’s  Church  (Rad- 
nor), 230. 

Redleaf,  90,  106. 

Redruth  Manse,  23,  26. 

Redstone,  214. 

Reed,  114. 

Rees,  90,  93. 

Register,  89,  98,  118,  121. 
Register  Residence,  84,  117. 
Reilly,  30. 

Remington,  106. 

Reynolds,  42. 

Rhoads,  190,  378,  416,  419. 
Rhoads  Residence  and  Veterina- 
rium,  416,  417. 

Richards,  loi. 

Richardson  Convalescent  Home, 
281. 

Richland,  349. 

Rider,  153. 

Righter,  230. 

Ringwalt,  1 10. 

“ Riverview,”  422,  423,  424. 
Roberts,  17,  41,  54,  90,  93,  98, 
loi,  182,  218,  221,  242,  406. 
Roberts’s  Mills,  66. 

Robins,  50. 

Robinson,  4 1 4. 

Roby,  261. 

Rockland,  265. 

Rocklynne,  229,  230. 

Rodney,  365,  366. 

Rogers,  230. 

Rood,  365. 

Rorke,  121,  122. 

Rosati,  53. 

Rose  Hill,  45. 

ROSEMONT,  65,  177. 

Ross,  57. 

Rudolph,  194. 

Rulon-Miller,  173. 

Runymede,  422. 

Runymede  Club  House,  394. 

Rush,  49,  246. 

Russell,  74. 

Ryan,  29,  54,  398,  420. 
Sabbath-Keepers,  386. 

“ Sabbath-Keepers'  Resting  Place,’ 

385. 

Sachse,  274. 

Sagebeer,  388. 

Sanders,  262,  305. 

Sank,  270. 

Sargent,  419. 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  89. 
Savage,  354. 

Sayen,  245. 

Sayres,  82,  98,  137. 
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Scharf  & Westcott’s  “ History  of 
Philadelphia,”  61. 

Scheetz,  98. 

Schmidt,  229. 

'.^Schuylkill  Valley  R.  R.,  66. 

17,  21,  38. 

66. 

■ Seav^  '34. 

Seeler,  j_'8. 

Sellers,  3°9.  3^^  MS.-,  316,  317, 
318,  321,  322,  3a_,\M6,  327, 
328,  331,  332,  335,  33S  339. 
340,  343,  344,  347.  "T  "j 

Sellers  Hall,  313,  315. 

Sellers  Hall  Farni,  312. 

Sellers  Residence  (Wm.  Sellers), 
3^8,  321. 

‘‘  Sentinel  Chestnut,”  73. 

Service,  45. 

Shakespeare,  1 73. 

Shanahan,  54. 

Sharpies,  130. 

Shaw,  246. 

Sheeleigh,  14. 

Shoemaker,  393,  410. 

Shoemaker  Residence,  409,  410. 
Shortridge,  102,  106. 

Simons,  26. 

Simpson,  33,  46,  78,  lot,  113,  162. 
Sims,  65. 

Sinnott,  181,  189. 

Sipman,  1 18. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  50. 

Skinner,  408. 

Sloan,  54,  230. 

Slocum,  214. 

Smith,  9,  22,  57,  58,  85,  loi,  185, 
205,  262,  354,  355,  359,  366. 
Smyth,  221,  222. 

Snively,  312. 

Snowden,  loi. 

Solm,  214. 

South,  298. 

SOUTH  WAYNE,  250. 

Spread  Eagle  Tavern,  273. 
Springton  Farm,  339,  340,  343. 
Stacker,  221. 

Stacker  House,  218,  231. 
Stackhouse,  354. 

Stadelman,  62. 

Stafford,  86. 

Stanton,  4I,  359. 

St.  Charles  Borromeo  Theological 
Seminary,  53. 

St.  David’s,  233. 

Steel,  1 13. 

Steele,  50. 

Stevenson,  50. 

Stewart,  233,  397. 

“ St.  George’s,”  95,  114,  117. 
Stocker,  245. 

•Slotesbury,  22. 

STRAFFORD,  273,  278. 

Stroud,  282. 

Struthers,  138. 
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St,  Thomas’s  College,  Villa  Nova, 
193.  194,  197.  199- 
Sunset  View,  410. 

Super,  74. 

Supplee,  370. 

Sutton,  126. 

Swope,  82.  ,-C  . ' 

Sylvester,  138.  ,/qr 

Syng,  1 17.  / 

Taylor,  26,  349.  35>,  Jbp,  404. 
Taylor  Reii?j^nces,  26,  27,  395, 
404.  ' 

TT-^’thera,  214. 

-■^i'he  Grange,”  38,  57. 

‘‘  The  Hills,”  246. 

“The  Mansion,”  40I. 

“ The  Villa,”  Green  Hill,  302, 

303.  305- 

Thomas,  50,  94, 113,  145. 158, 165, 
177,  178,  l8i,  378,  381,  389. 
Thomas — John  ap,  90,  93. 

Thomas  & Martin,  26. 

Thomas  Residence,  378,  379. 
'I'hompson,  149,  234. 

Thomson,  17,  38,  45,  213. 

Thorn,  50,  225. 

Thorncroft,  99,  121. 

Thorough  Plain,  410. 

Tilden,  37. 

Toll-gates,  West  Chester  Pike,  350. 
Tornatore,  53. 

Townsend,  37,  78,  loi. 
Transportation,  no. 

Treat,  266,  269. 

Treat  Residence,  266,  271. 

Trout  Run,  66. 

Trumbauer,  234,  269. 

Turnpike,  Lancaster,  66. 
Twaddell,  385. 

Twitchell,  65. 

Ty’n-Y-Coed,  in,  122,  125. 
Tyson,  214. 

Unicorn  Tavern.  270,  273. 

“ Union  Library,”  Delaware 
County,  382. 

Union  Volunteers  Refreshment 
Saloon,  85. 

Upland,  159,  169. 


UPPER  DARBY,  308,  347. 

Van  Bebber,  118. 

Van  Dyke,  49. 

Van-sant,  404. 

150. 

^eale,  89. 

'Villa  Florenza,  233,  247. 

Village  Record,  273. 

Villa  Nova  College  (Augustinian), 

193.  194,  197,  199- 

Villa  A^ova  Monthly,  197. 

Wagner,  305. 

Walker,  77,  82,  94. 

Wallace,  78. 

Walmarthon,  234. 

Walsh,  54,  394. 

Walton,  234,  262. 

Walton  Residence,  234. 

Warner,  218,  221. 

Warnock  & Ltibrandt,  85. 
Washburne,  9. 

Washington,  89,  97. 

Washington’s  Encampment,  85. 
Watkins,  II3. 

Watson,  18,  154,  370. 

Watt,  262,  269. 

WAYNE,  241. 

Wayne  Cottage,  265. 

Wayne  Estate,  242,  245,  246. 
Wayne  Title  & Trust  Company, 
261,  262. 

Wayne  Tombstones,  385,  386,  390. 
Webster,  42. 

Weidel,  86. 

Weimar,  lOI. 

Weirwood,  222. 

Welsh,  182. 

Welsh  Books,  93. 

Welsh  Language,  90. 

Welsh,  The,  90. 

Welsh  Tract,  9,  57. 

Weltvreten,  229. 

Wendell  & Smith,  22,  234,  266, 
269. 

Wentworth,  278. 

West,  241,  359.  382,  384. 

WEST  CHESTER  PIKE  AND 
LANSDOWNE,  306. 


West  Chester  Pike  Mail  Wagon 
306,  307,  308. 

West  Conshohocken,  66. 

Wheeler,  98,  157. 

Wheeler  Residence,  it;?,  137. 
Whilldin,  82. 

Whitaker,  18,  241,  365. 

White,  49,  332,  398,  407. 

White  Hall,  149,  158. 

White  Residence,  399,  407. 
Whitney,  158. 

Whittier,  325. 

Wilbur,  loi. 

Wilcox,  57. 

Wild  Orchard,  332,  333,  339. 
Williams,  90. 

Williamson,  353,  359,  370. 
Willow  Brook,  353. 

Wilson,  9,  21,  30,  38,  42,  58. 
Wilson  Brothers,  254. 

Windrim,  81. 

Wint,  265. 

Wood,  54,  78,  206,  368,  369. 
Woodburne,  225,  226,  229,  243. 
Woodfield,  181,  182. 

Woodmont,  206,  209,  219. 
Woodmont  Farm,  206,  209. 

“ Woodside,”  193. 

Woodstock,  237. 

Woodview,  373. 

Woolman,  401. 

Worrell,  369. 

Wyndham,  165. 

Wyndhurst,  269. 

Wyndicot,  378. 

Wynne,  93. 

Wynnewood,  102. 

Wyoming  Band,  89. 

Yarnall,  37,  62,  374,  389. 

Yarnall  & Cooper,  62. 

Ydd,  65. 

Yerkes,  73. 

Yocum.  213. 

Yorklynne,  262. 

York  Road,  8. 

Young,  86. 

Zorayda,  47,  61. 
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